ees me. 
in Australia, by J. Allan Dunn 


Beginning Jim 








What an Experienced Scout Master 
Says About Target Shooting 


“I find the boys are more than en- 
thusiastic in turning out to our bi- 
weekly shooting matches, and they 
are always anxious for a place on our 
camp rifle team.” 


camps, at school, 
and wherever boys get together, you 
will find that same keen interest 
among boys in rifle shooting. For 
target shooting not only means the 
finest kind of sport in itself, but gives 
the alert boy a training which will 
help him in every other form of sport 
he undertakes. 


Everywhere, in 


It takes a keen eye, a steady nerve, and a 
quick, alert hand to “plunk” nine out of ten 
shots into the bull’s-eye of a target. That 


same sharp eye and steady hand and nerve 
will help hit a 


baseball 


square “on the 
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seam” — control a_ perfect 
punt in football—and score 
goal after goal on the basket- 
ball court. 


The Daisy Air Rifle is the rifle every boy 
should start with. Over a million men, many 
of whom are crack shots in the hunting field 
today, learned to shoot when they were boys 
with the Daisy. 


The next time you get a chance, ask your 
dealer to let you see the Daisy Pump Gun. It 
has the same action as a high-power magazine 
hunting rifle, the same fine finish and looks, 
and shoots 50 times without reloading. $5.00 
at all dealers. Other Daisy models, $1.00 to 


$5.00 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 


717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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At the famous Montclair 
Scout Camp, situated in the 
teautiful Ramapo Hills, spe- 
cial attention is given among 
the boys to rifle practice, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. 
Theo. F. Schomeyer, ssis- 
tant Camp Director. Mr. 
Schomeyer says: 


“T find the boys are more 
than enthusiastic in turning 
out to our bi-weekly shooting 
matches and the boys are al- 
ways anxious for a place on 
our camp rifle team. Matches 
with a rival camp create a 
great amount of camp spirit 
among our boys. 


“The use of air rifles is one 
of the best methods of teach- 
ing the Scout’s Code of CLEAN 
LIVING and SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, for as the Marines’ 
slogan during the war was, 
‘To shoot straight, you must 
live straight.’”’ 


BOYS! 
Your Free Copy of the Daisy Manual! 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting 
goods dealer and ask him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual. It tells how to become a 
crack shot, and how to form a drill company 
Ask him to show you the latest Daisy models 
If he does not carry them, write us, and we 
will send any model on receipt of price. 
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Sterling — Boys’ 
Tan Oxford. For dress 
anZ general wear. 
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ALL BOYS 


“Ou, sEE the nifty lookin’ shoes on Bill’s feet! 
Eh, Bill!” 

“Yep—lI’ve had my eye on these same shoes 
for two weeks. And now you see them where 
they belong—as nifty on my feet as they’re nifty 
looking. Glimpse ’em! You never saw anything 
like em. They’re Endicott-Johnson shoes. . . . 
These dogs are built to behave for a long time— 
they don’t lie down and curl up when they’re 
invited for a long walk. And say—they set me 
back only four bucks. That’s a dollar saved over 
what I paid for the last pair.” 

» » » 

Who says a boy has no interest in shoes? Who 
says he doesn’t care how well they wear; how 
much money he’s costing his parents for footwear ? 

Whoever says that, isn’t talking to boys who 
read Boys’ Life. He isn’t talking to you. 

Boys’ Life readers are a type of boys who 
are training for the battle of life—and who in- 
tend to win. They are as red-blooded, full of 
energy and keen for games and fun as any boy 
that ever crashed out a home-run. They play, 
but they think too. 

They are boys who know the value of a dollar 
—for therein lies one of the great foundations of 
success. They are developing business sense. 


Here’s where you can prove your 
business ability —now 


Shoes. Your mother puts out a lot of money 
for shoes for her boy. Where to find shoes for 
you that wear longer and cost less is probably one 


Light 


Boys, here are shoes 
that save you 
real money 























Neatness counts a lot these days. 
pay high prices for neat-looking shoes. Buy Endicott-Johnson 


of her biggest wor- 
ries. Tell her about 
Endicott - Johnson 
shoes—their sturdiness; and how little they cost. 


You should see how we build shoes 
We only wish we could show you through the 
vast Endicott-Johnson plants. You'd thrill at 
the sight of acres of factories, thousands of ma- 
chines and more than 17,000 E-J Workers turn- 
ing out more than 125,000 pairs of shoes a day, 

You'd see us testing Endicott-Johnson shoes on 
hundreds of boys and girls belonging to E-J Work- 
ers. You'd see us tanning our own leather in 
huge tanneries, and in our own special way to 
give still longer wear. 

You’d understand at once why 
Endicott-Johnson shoes are better 


shoes. 


shoes. Why they cost less. You'd 
see what solid foundations they 
have. The thick, tough soles. The 


sturdy heels and toes. The strong 
linings in them. The extra-heavy 
thread used in the stitching. 

Not only that, You’d find these 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


The money you save is like finding it. 


Nifty Boy —A sturdy, 
stylish boy’s shoe for 
school and dress up. ° 





But it isn’t necessary to 


shoes mighty good- 
looking — stylish. 
Comfortable too! 

And there are scores of styles of Endicott- 
Johnson shoes for boys and girls from which to 
choose. Priced as low as $2.50 to $3.50 (smaller 
sizes $1.50 to $2), according to size and grade. 
None more than $5. Look for the E-J trade- 
mark—you’ll find it on the sole. 

When you get your Endicott-Johnson shoes 


Mark the day on the calendar 


Note the long wear. Be a business man—show 
folks you’re strong on head-work about foot needs. 
Prove that Endicott-Johnson shoes are indeed 
“Better shoes for less money.” Of 
course, you don’t have to come to 
Endicott to get Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Fifty thousand stores sell 
them. There’s sure to be one near 
you— if you don’t know where, ask 
us. Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; or Jersey City, N. J.; or St. 
Louis, Mo.—Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 





Hi-Kicks — For basket- 
ball, baseball, hiking and 
ali sports wear. 
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Andrew J. Wisch 


Assistant Scoutmaster Troop 4 


506 Mulberry Street 
Jefferson City, Mo. 







A Knife For Hike And Camp 


Remington 
Model 12 
Take-Down 


Rifle 


N a hike or in camp you need a good knife a dozen times a 
day. A knife built especially to do the things a boy wants 
it to do. 


That’s why Scouts the country over are demanding Remington Scout 
Knives. They are the official knives endorsed by Scout Headquarters, 


and proved right by hard service in scout work. 


Every boy likes the blade combination—a big, sharp cutting blade, 
a punch or reamer blade, screw-driver, bottle opener, and sure-grip 
can opener. He sees the name “Remington” on the blades and 
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Certificate for Heroism 


When an automobile in which he was riding “turned turtle 
just after crossing a bridge, Scout Andrew J. Wisch had plenty of 
time to save himself, but his first thought was for the two helpless 


” 


children in the car with him. Grabbing them in his arms, he 
crouched between the seats. The car rolling down the bank, 
ul |, struck the river and sank. Scout Wisch held on to one child, 
NYT and when they came to the surface, he brought it safely 
“ ' into shore. He then swam back for the other child, 
) and after making several dives, he succeeded in — 
saving the life of the second little one. [Lr 
Wisch, himself, was severely injured. f 












knows that is a guarantee of the finest steel and workmanship. RS3333 


Ask your dealer to show you a Remington Official Scout Knife, and 
you’ll agree with Scouts all over the country that it’s worthy of the 
Scout endorsement 


Ammunition 





The Model 12 Hammerless Repeater is a fa- 
mous .22 rifle. It has the speedy Remington 
pump action and a solid breech. 


The magazine holds 15 .22 shorts, 12 long, 
or 10 long-rifle cartridges. 
Just give one of these little rifles to an old 
hunter and see him smile when he feels how 


min 


Re 


Sion, 


Ask An Old Hunter About Remington 


beautifully it is balanced and how easily and 
naturally it points. He knows how straight 





Remington ‘‘ Official Knife 
— Boy Scouts of America’’. 


The Remington Arms Company 
presents the Remington Award 
for Heroism—a Scout Knife with 
shield engraved as above and his 
name engraved on the reverse 
side—to each winner of the Hero- 
ism Medal. 


it'll shoot when you hold right, because every 


old hunter knows that barrels rifled in the 


Remington way are always accurate. Write 


for Remington’s interesting circulars on Of- 
ficial Scout Knives and small-bore rifles today. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


25 Broadway 


Shotguns 





Established 1816 


Game Loads 


New York City 


Cutlery Cash Registers 


September 
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CHAPTER I 
MISSING! 


HE Admiral cocked a weatherwise and wordly eye 

at the stranger coming through the gate with 

Captain Burr, and yelled a sudden warning that 

brought Jim Morse up all standing from the 
hammock, where he was deep in a book of Louis Becke, beside 
whom all other chroniclers of South Sea tales are outclassed; 
that startled the newcomer into a halting jerk that almost 
lost him his straw hat; and brought a crisp command from the 
skipper to “stow his gab.” 

“Rig the gang-way, here comes a stinkin’ longshoreman!”’ 
was the parrot’s greeting. At the captain’s objurgation he 
stopped talking, climbed to the ring at the top of the cage and 
chuckled. 

“God bless my soul,” said the visitor, nervously wiping the 
glasses that had dropped from his high-bridged, bony nose, “I 
thought it was a real person.” 


“‘He’s fooled a heap,” said Captain Burr. “Jim can tell 


you thet. Talks three langwidges an’ a dozen dialects, does 
thet bird. He’s bin taken fora man more ’nonce. Also fora 
ghost. Worth his weight in di’monds. One of the crew. 


Never go ennywhere without the Admiral. 
many a tight fix, he has.” 

He took a banana out of his pocket, broke it in half and 
offered it to the gaudy, spoiled bird who immediately grasped 
it in a handy claw, stripped off the skin expertly and began to 
eat. 

“Jim,” said the skipper, “this is Professor Langley of the 
Royal Society. He is worried about his brother who left 
Sydney five months ago to explore the country back of Herbert 
River. Expected to locate a lot of opals. Sh’ud have been 
back accordin’ to his plans two months ago. The Professor 
has bin talkin’ to me about startin’ an expedition to find him. 
Figgered we might be interested. This is Jim Morse, Pro- 
fessor. First mate of the schooner Manuwai an’ my right 
hand man.” 


Helped us out of 


HE professor, tall and gangling, in clothes that seemed 
made for a stouter man, long of nose and _ hair, nervous, 
short-sighted, clean-shaven, with an Adam’s apple bobbing ner- 
vously in his skinny throat like a float that shows where a 
hungry fish is getting at the bait, gave Jim a hand as cold and 
clammy as the foot of a frog. He stood back and looked 
dubiously at Jim. 

It was plain that this combination of a one-eyed, gray- 
beared skipper, a youth barely midway into his teens, and a 
parrot, did not overinspire him with confidence. 

He polished his horn-rimmed eye-glasses and readjusted 
them, cleared his throat and refused the chair Captain Burr 
offered him. 

“Make yourself at home, Professor,” said the skipper. 
“We've jest rented this little house an’ garden for a week or 
so. Got a housekeeper thet makes us comfortable. We'd be 
proud to have you stay for supper an’ talk things over. 

Professor Langley was obviously ill at ease. 
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By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


recommended. to you,” he said 
rather expected to find Master— 


? 


“T was very highly 
hesitatingly. ‘‘I had—er 
that is—Mr. Morse considerably older.’ 

‘An’ me younger?” said the skipper with a chuckle that 
the Admiral echoed. ‘Don’t let that worry you, Professor. 
I’m hale an’ hearty an’ age counts for experience, though Jim 
here has sure had his share. He can run the schooner nigh as 
well as I can, and he’s as good on land as he is on sea.” 

On land and sea, 
Wherever he may be, 
No matter if a thousand dangers lurk, 





sang the Admiral in falsetto. 

“You keep out o’ this,” chided the skipper. 

“The country back of Herbert River,” said Professor 
Langley, “is practically unknown. It is a land of great 
danger. The blacks, naked, fierce tribes, perpetually at war 
with each other, hating all strangers, are known cannibals. 
There are deserts with few if any water-holes, wastes of spini- 
fex, high ridges covered with bush, deadly snakes. The 
Government drew my attention to these perils when I appealed 
to them. They would have to send an armed force, and it is 
not convenient at this time to do so.” 

“How many did your brother take along?” asked Jim. 

“No other whites. But he knows the language of the 
myalls—the savage blacks—and he took with him men from 
the coast tribes. It was not his first trip, though he had never 
penetrated so far into the wilderness.” 


APTAIN BURR chuckled once more and again the 
Admiral copied him. 

“Wal,” he said, “Jim an’ me have bin way up into the 
interior of New Guinea—twice—an’ come back alive. We've 
met up with cannibals an’ head-hunters in the Islands. They 
tell me the east coast of Australia facin’ the Great Barrier 

Reef, is mighty similar to New Guinea, an’ likewise to New 
Caledonia an’ the New Hebrides. Same sort of plants, same 
sort of animals, same sort of people. Joined once, some say. 

“We're pritty handy at pickin’ up dialects, Jim an’ me; we 
savvy the ways of the Melanesian blacks an’ we’ve played our 
hands agen their wizards an’ come out top of the heap more’n 
once. The Manuwai ain’t in commission right now but our 
crew’s handy, cook to quartermaster. Islanders, good 
sailors, an’ they ain’t afraid of man or devil, with us leadin’ ’em. 
They’re visitin’ with some of their fellow tribesmen who’re on 
a plantation a ways north of here. I can git ’em back an’ the 
schooner outfitted inside of a week. 

“As for findin’ your brother, we found a white girl way up 
the Fly River in New Guinea an’, when they kidnaped her, 
later, from the Mission School where we’d put her, we went in 
an’ got her out agen, an’ they were none too willin’ to let her 
come. She’s here in school now, right in Sydney. We’ve 
sort of adopted her. Me as her dad an’ Jim as her brother. 
I’m not biddin’ for the trip, Professor. We ain’t broke by a 
good deal, but I know the man who sent you here, an’ your 
story’s interested me. Time you got the Gov’mint started, 
if you ever did, without a special act of Parliament, your 
brother ’ud either be back here or beyond help.” 


"Jim Morse 
in Australia 





“‘T’m afraid he'll not come back, by his own efforts. I—er 
—did not mean to slight your powers, captain. Mine is a 
forlorn hope at best, and I do not know if I can offer much 
inducement. I am not a wealthy man. Neither is my 
brother, though he felt sure of making a valuable discovery of 
opals, perhaps of gold. I have no idea of what the charges for 
chartering a vessel and crew would be, though I imagine you 
could go as well on a coastal steamer.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

“So long as we have to transport our crew, for we’d use ’em 
up country, we'll take the Manuwai. They say the blacks 
are great bushmen, but I’ll back our men against the best of 
them. Of course we could take the steamer to Townsville, go 
by rail part of the way, but the schooner’ll make better time. 
We'll sail night an’ day an’ not make any stops. As to the 
cost, we can make terms. 

‘Jim an’ me are a wanderin’ pair. We'd as soon go look 
for opals as anything. How about it, Jim?” 


IM nodded, his eyes alight. The prospect appealed to him, 

but he let the skipper do the talking on these occasions. 

He was a part owner in the Manuwai but Captain Burr was 
senior partner. 

“So, knowin’ there’s a white man in there somewhere, we’d 
be a white-livered outfit if we w’udn’t do our derndest to git 
him out. If you want to pay for the grub an’ the wages of the 
crew, why we'll throw in our services an’ the use of the 
schooner an’ take a chance of reward in snakin’ out your 
brother an’ mebbe findin’ some opals or some gold on. our 
ownaccount. How does that proposition strike you, Professor 
Langley?” 

Langley blew his nose violently on a silk bandana, though he 
needed it more to wipe his eyes in which the tears stood ready 
to fall. 

“God bless my soul! God bless my soul!” he repeated, 
visibly affected. ‘‘I had no idea of such generosity, of such 
unselfishness. My salary is not large. I have not been able to 
make many savings, since my chief work, aside from my labors 
at the Royal Society, is the study of the land shells of Aus- 
tralia, a subject of intense interest but not—er—not calculated 
to produce an income.” He smiled, a bit grotesquely, and Jim 
suddenly found himself liking the professor, keen to help him, 
as he was already keen to attempt the rescue of the brother and 
explore the unknown bush. 

“T have a small legacy—some four hundred pounds,” he 


went on. If that would be sufficient . . .?” 
“Ample. Hang on to it. We'll make the trip an’ keep 
account. We’ve bin pritty lucky, off an’ on, an’ mebbe we'll 


make it pay. If we do, well an’ good, we won’t need to touch 
your capital. If we don’t, you can make good so fur as I’ve 
mentioned. Suit’n’ you, Jim?” 

“First rate, sir.” 
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The tears were over the professor’s lids now, and he frankly 
mopped at them with his bandana. 

“T could not have dreamed of such treatment,” he said. 
“When I tell my wife—she is away just now—when I tell her— 
she will pray for your welfare, gentlemen, and thank God 
nightly, as I shall, for your brave kindness.” 

Jim felt embarrassed. The skipper reddened. 
miral saved the situation. 


The Ad- 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Vake this earth a heaven, 
Like the one abor 


exclaimed the professor once again. 
“That isa most remarkable bird. Most remarkable. So apt.” 

“Almost human,” said the skipper. “Learned lots of 
missionary hymns from the natives. They sing em more than 
they practise em, as a rule. You say your wife’s away? 
You'll have supper with us an’ talk this thing over. Tell us 
all you know about your brother’s plans an’ what you heard 


“God bless my Soul!” 


from him.” 

“T will. 

“‘Shucks, professor. 
an’ need it. Money is just 
counters in the big game. We 
happen to have some an’ we 
want to play. Gold ms 

The Admiral went off at 
the word as if some one had 
touched a trigger that started 
a record inside of him. 


Gold. Ho, ho! Gold doub- 
loons, my hearties! Gold 
in the hold, heavy and cold. 
Making a young man out 
of an old. Gold that’s yellow 
makes you mellow. Takes 
the beggar from bench. 
Makes a queen of a wench. 
Pieces of eight and moidores. 
Best of salve for a poor 
man’s sores. Ho-ho! 


But I cannot allow you to disburse all. 
Your wife might git ill, or you sick, 


“Ahem! He would hardly 
get that from the missionaries, 
I imagine,” said Professor 
Langley drily. 

“Sounds more like pirates, 
don’t it?” laughed the skipper. 
“Might be at that. No tellin’ 
how old he is.” 

They went in together, to 
spend an hour before the meal 
over charts and the discussion 
of routes, as the professor told 
all he knew of his brother’s 
movements. 

“TI wish I 
you,” he said wistfully. 
[ am afraid I should 
hindrance, and I cannot afford 
to leave my position. I am 
going to ask you a favor. 
Bring me back all the varieties 
of land snails that you find. 
A secondary matter, of course, 
but you will have a rare op 
portunity.” 

“T reckon the 
’em,”’ said the skipper. 
heard they eat everything 
from grubs to humans. But 
we'll fetch along the shells. 
Here’s supper. Leg o’ mutton 
an’ caper sauce with a cherry 
pie to follow.” 

And the irrepressible Admiral 
broke out again 


with 
“But 


be a 


could go 


natives eat 
“lve 


Can she make a 
Billy Boy? 


Can she make a cherry pie, 


herry pie, Billy boy? 
charming Billy? 


HE Manuwai sped swiftly northwards inside the Great 
Barrier Reef, impelled by the southeast trade that made 
them take long tacks in the channel that stretched, seventy 
miles wide, mainland and the mysterious 
sea-wall that teemed with strange primitive life. _To the 
west lifted the vast cordillera of the Great Dividing Range, 
the great peaks clothed to their summits with tropical vege- 
tation, awe-inspiring in their majestic beauty, purple against 
the sunset, wonderful in the dawn. 

The native crew, chosen South Pacific Islanders, tried and 
true, sprang cheerfully to sheets and halliards, glad to be at 
sea again, to go adventuring under their skipper and his 
young mate. 

They were bound for Dungeness at the mouth of the Herbert 


between the 


River, up which Gordon Langley had gone on his expedition 
after opals. The river was navigable for small boats, though 
they would have to leave the schooner anchored in the little 
port, shipping point for the numerous sugar plantations on the 
river banks. Higher up were a few deserted cattle stations, 
one especially known as Herbert Vale, Langley’s departure 
point from civilization. Beyond lay mountains, inhabited by 
savage myalls, then the unknown wilderness, beset with perils. 

What those perils were the native crew knew not, nor cared. 
They had met danger before and conquered it, they were 
confident of their leadership. Had not the two whites and the 
devil-devil bird, as they dubbed the Admiral, defeated man- 
eating tribes and the witchcraft of their priests? The jungle, 
with its deadly serpents, its weird beasts, pouch-bearing cats and 
tree-living kangaroos, they knew something of from the tales 
of their fellows on the plantation where they had stayed until 
called back to duty. But they knew their own strength and 
valor; above all they relied upon the mana of the white men, 
the mystical power of the spirit. Had they not seen them 
perform wonders? Would they not see them do yet greater 
deeds? They went about their work light-heartedly, chanting 
their native meles, sleeping on deck under the stars, listening to 
the talking Admiral, who had surely inherited the soul of a 
wizard. 





The blacks sprang to their feet, seizing their weapons, clubs, spears, boomerangs and wide-bladed wooden swords 


They outstripped the coasting vessels, slow, sturdy steamers 
bearing passengers and freight of wool and sugar, hides and 
Day after day the wind held true. — Flying-fish and 
The water streamed phosphor at 


gold. 
porpoises went with them. 
night. Land-birds and sea-birds came out to greet them. 
Hour after hour they made ten knots, and the cloudless 
sky was mocked by the deep ultra-marine of the wide 
channel. 

Jim was at the wheel when they sighted Hinchinbrook 
Island, a rocky uplift mounting twenty-five hundred feet above 
the sea, thickset with valuable red cedar, the only wood 
exported from Queensland, undecaying even after a year’s 
flotation, beautiful as mahogany. As usual, the island was 
almost enveloped in fog; though the breeze still blew boldly 
over the schooner’s taffrail and ruffled Jim’s blond hair. He 
was hatless, shoeless, his skin bronzed, used to the tropic sun. 
The crew wore loin-cloths and Jim pajamas. 

The Manuwai slashed along on even keel, foresail and main 
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winged out, jib and staysail bellying. He loved to handle the 
spokes, to feel the tug of the water, to set his muscles to the 
leverage of the rudder that fulcrumed against fhe water; to 
feel the wind smiting the canvas. 


HE spirit of adventure was strong within him. As it was 

strong in Captain Burr, sturdy as a mountain oak, wise in 
the ways of the sea and of wild trails and wilder peoples. It 
was good to be off again. Back of the mountain spurs the un- 
known beckoned, whispered, and their quest was an inspiration 
to the red blood that ran strong in the veins of the young man 
and the old. 

The skylights were open and the babble of the Admiral 
came clearly. The parrot had the run of the deck and cabin, 
but he did not like the stiff breeze ruffling his feathers and 
stayed below when the wind was fresh, remembering one 
fearsome experience when he had been swept into the raging 
sea, rescued by Jim at the risk of his own life. 

The crew lingered to catch the words of their oracle. 


A life on the ocean wave. 

A home on the rolling deep. 
Avast, ye lubbers, what’s the matter no-ow? 
Land ho! Land, on the port bow! 


The skipper came on deck, 

refreshed from his siesta, his 

« one eye glancing keenly at the 
canvas, the land, the sky and 
then the island. 

“T was just going to send 
for you, skipper,” said Jim. 

“The Admiral’s right, as 
usual. It’s uncanny. I wasn’t 
sure what it was till the fog 
cleared. 

“Hinchinbrook, all right. 
We'll have the hook down by 
sunset. Take a run ashore, 
We’ve come kitin’, Jim. You 
take her in. I'll look up 
soundings on the chart. Tricky 
water. Lots of shallows. We'll 
anchor well off. Hire a watch- 
man while we’re gone.” 


EAN and muscular andstill 
straight as a pine was Cap- 
tain Burr, with his rugged face, 
tanned to walnut, framed in 
beard and hair that was snowy 
white but abundant, weather 
wrinkles about his one bright, 
kindly eye that could grow 
hard as steel upon occasion. 
The face and mien of effi- 
ciency, of a man who had lived 
by outwitting the dangers of 
the sea, the hazards of wild sea 
beaches and tangled jungle 
trails, where ape-men hunted 
heads. 

He headed to the wind, pro- 
duced his pipe, filled and lit it. 
“Hello! Smell the land, do you?” 

The Admiral had decided 
to brave the deck. He marched 
up to the skipper and nuzzled 
his beak against the captain’s 
foot, gently tweaking at his 
toes and, as usual, compliment- 
ing himself. 


Good boy, Admiral. Good boyl 


A sailor came near him and 
he made a peck at his ankle. 
The man leaped, grinning, and 
the Admiral swore at him. It 
was a habit of his that could 
not be cured. There were 
times when he quite merited the title of devil-devil. 

The schooner sailed on, the sheets were inhauled, the 
canvas came fluttering down to be promptly furled and 
gasketed while the cable rattled out to holding bottom 
and the eighteen-foot shore-boat, double-ended, whaler 
fashion, was lowered. Tufa, a brevet third mate and 
general factotum of petty authority, was left aboard with the, 
cook, lamenting his official capacity that kept him there 
while the cook took it more philosophically, knowing his 
work light for the evening. The riding-lights were examined 
and lit, though it was still twilight, but with the sun once. 
back of the range, dusk came swiftly. Six kanakas made the 
stout oars bend, the skipper at the steering blade, Jim beside 
him, gazing at the little town with its shipping at the wharves, 
and the houses nestling on the slopes, lights beginning to show 
as they made their landing and strolled up town while the 
natives waited for them until a place was found for them to eat. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Honor Medal 


“ AY, Rick, don’t you want to come for a walk and 
coach me up on trees?” 

Rick Thornton looked up from the map he was 

drawing. “Trees!” he repeated with a touch of im- 

patience. “What on earth do you want to know about trees?” 

Teddy Baxter’s grin was apologetic and a trifle shamefaced. 
“Well, you see,” he explained, ‘I’ve just waked up to the fact 
that to-morrow’s the last day we can make any points for the 
medal. I thought if you had time to help me I might get 
Forestry and maybe Conservation.” 

“Forestry! Great Scott! You couldn’t bone up on that 
inaday. There’s a whole lot to it besides knowing the trees. 
It took me three or four weeks. Why the dickens didn’t you 
start sooner?”’ 

A faint flush crept into Baxter’s tanned, good-humored face. 
“T should have,” he admitted. ‘I don’t know where the 
time’s gone. It’s been a peach of a camp, and I expect I’ve 
been so busy enjoying myself that— You see, about all the 
points I’ve got are those firsts in Swimming and Life Saving. 
Of course you’ve got the medal cinched, but I did want to 
make a little better showing to help out our troop.” 

Thornton’s expression grew slightly less impatient. Pri- 
vately he felt that he was scheduled to win the medal offered 
for the best all around scout in camp, but it was pleasant to 
have that conviction corroborated. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” he said deprecatingly, 
though there was no real anxiety in his voice. ‘Of course 
I’ve got the most points so far, but that fifty they’re offering 
for the best single scout stunt will practically decide it.” 

“Vou’re entering the map for that, aren’t you?” asked 
Baxter. 

Thornton nodded, his glance returning with veiled pride to 
the large sheet of paper pinned to a roughly improvised draw. 
ing board. It was a scale map of the lake and the environs 
of the scout camp, exquisitely done and showing an immense 
amount of ability and hard work. As an 
example of advanced scout work in this 
particular direction it could scarcely be 
surpassed, and Ted regarded it with ad 
miration mingled with a little touch of 
hopeless envy. 

“Tt’s a peach, all right,” he commented. 
“T couldn’t make more than about a square 
inch of it without smearing it all up with 
blots... . You don’t think, then, I’d 
have a chance with Forestry?” 

“T don’t,” returned Thornton decidedly. 
“Anyhow, I wouldn’t have time to even 
show you the trees. It’ll take me all after- 
noon to finish inking this in, and tomorrow 
I'll be busy with merit badges.” 


ED gave a small sigh and wandering 

out of the tent, leaned against a tree, 
his glance sweeping down the rocky slope to 
rest absently on the ruffled surface of the 
lake. It had been a wonderful camp, the 
best he had ever known, and he had en- 
joyed every minute to the utmost. But 
now that it was almost over he wished that 
he had spent less time on swimming and 
hikes and games and general amusements, 
and given more to earning} points for the 
gold medal which had been offered by the 
Local Council for the best all around scout 
incamp. In the beginning he had planned 
to accomplish so much, too, and had made 
an excellent start by winning firsts at both 
Swimming and Life Saving competitions. 
But after that, one glorious, golden day fol- 
lowed another with such amazing swiftness 
that almost beforé*he knew it the end was 
in sight and he had done almost nothing. 

“Of course I’d never have won the 
medal,” he reflected. “With Rick and 
Garry Haven in the running I wouldn’t 
have ashow. But I’d have liked to please 
Mr. Calhoun and help our troop out. I 
wish to thunder I wasn’t so dumb.” 

He didn’t look stupid, and he wasn’t— 
really. When anything of an athletic sort 
was to the fore, Ted Baxter, with his big 
frame and well-developed muscles could al- 
ways be counted on to make akilling. Nor 
was it altogether physical strength which 
made him a distinct asset on a team or in 
a swimming match. There was a firmness 
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about his big, good-humored mouth, a determined squareness 
to his chin, a look of competence in the clear, steady brown 
eyes which indicated no mean mental equipment. But when 
it came to actual studying, either at school or on some difficult 
merit badge, Ted found the process hard. He had to “dig,” 
as he expressed it, and though he always hung on to what he 
had learned, the process was laborious and hard. 


RESENTLY he sought his own tent and fishing out a 


dog-eared Scout manual thumbed the merit badge pages" 


in the vain hope that there might be an easy one he had over- 
looked. But, as he feared, he failed to find anything with 
which he had the most remote chance of making himself 
familiar in the short time remaining. When he sought the 
open again his pleasant face was a little troubled. 

But his depression was not long enduring. Thornton, who 
was also a member of Troop One, seemed certain to win the 
medal, and with this consoling thought and a mental deter- 
mination to make a better showing next time, Ted flung 
himself with ardor into the various camp activities. 

All that afternoon and the next day he enjoyed every minute 
of the fleeting time. He was the first in the water and the 
last to emerge. He entered with a vim into preparations for 
the final council fire, and though he played only a small part 
in the tent stunt that night, his voice was raised vigorously 
in everyesong, his applause for the various performances in- 
stant, vehement, and sincere’ Only at the end there came 
a sobering moment when the camp director, John Calhoun, 
made a simple, straightforward little speech about the camp 
in general and the breaking up next day, concluding with a few 
words about the honor medal. 

“You fellows have made a mighty fine showing—mighty 
fine,’ he said in his pleasant, drawling, Southern voice 
‘“‘ Every scout in camp has done something, and though some 
of you might have stirred yourselves a little more, I expect each 


one realizes that now and has made up his mind to take a brace 
next season and do better? The fifty points to be given for 
the best single exhibition of practical scouting cannot be 
awarded until I have talked things over with the executive 
council. As a matter of fact we’re not going to make known 
the name of the final winner until the meeting of the Court of 
Honor a week from Friday when the medal will be pre- 
sented. [I'll read out the points as they stand now.” 

He did so. Rick Thornton headed the list with seventy- 
seven points. Baxter’s name came ninth with thirty. 

‘A slow flush crept up into Ted’s face and he bit his lip. He 
had not expected it would be quite as bad as that, and some- 
how the fact that Shrimp Warren, diminutive, but smart as 
a steel trap, stood above him increased his regret. 

“You great big dummy,” he apostrophized disgustedly. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself letting a kid like that 
beat you. Gosh, but you’re the limit!” 

His glance fell as Mr. Calhoun’s eyes swept round the circle 
of boyish faces brightly illumined in the firelight. Somehow 
he could not bring himself to meet the director’s gaze. 

“Remember, fellows,” the latter said, ‘ the bus will be ready 
to start at eight-thirty sharp. Every scout must report 
promptly in front of the mess hall at eight-fifteen to stow 
away blanket rolls and duffel-bags.” He hesitated a moment 
and then he smiled—that pleasant, infectious smile of his. 
“‘Of course, if any of you hanker for some really hard work 
helping Hamilton and Rogers and myself break camp,” he 
added lightly, “‘he is at perfect liberty to stay on.” 


EVERAL of the scouts grinned and nudged one another. 
Later, on the way up to the tents there were a few casual 
comments. 

“He’s kidding, and wants to see if anybody’ll bite,” ob- 
served Rick Thornton. “Of course breaking camp is their 
job and they’re paid for it.” 

“Sure,” agreed Ed Sloane. ‘No reason 








He was hurled as by an irresistible, tingling force across the tent, to land unconscious 
against the foot of the cot 


why any of us should spend three or four 
days slaving for nothirg.” 

“Well, I couldn’t, anyway,” commented 
Thornton. “I’m leaving to-morrow after- 
noon to visit fricnds on the shore and 
won’t be back till a week from Friday.” 

Most of the others had various reasons 
for going home with the crowd, amongst 
them Ted Baxter, who had planned to go 
on a three or four days’ bicycle trip with 
two other scouts. He made no allusion to 
this, however, nor contributed in any way 
to the discussion, but after the lights were 
out he lay awake a long time thinking. 

He knew something about the job of 
breaking camp. It would take Mr. 
Calhoun and his assistants a good three 
days’ hard labor to make things shipshape 
here. Even a single extra pair of hands, 
especially when these were muscular and 
callous like his own, would be a help. 

To be frank, Ted Baxter was no fonder 
than the average boy of working when he 
didn’t have to. He labored under no de- 
lusion, either, that the affair would be any 
sort of a picnic, and he had been looking 
forward for some time with eager enthusi- 
asm to the bicycle trip with Ben Wheeler 
and Garry Haven. But down in his heart 
there still lingered a strong measure of 
humiliation and chagrin at the rotten 
showing he had made in the competition 
for the honor medal. He had a feeling 
that Mr. Calhoun was personally disap- 
pointed at his failure, and wondered 
whether, if he stayed behind, it wouldn’t 
serve to show the man he liked and ad- 
mired that he was capable of doing some- 
thing at camp besides rough-housing and 
having a good time. 

“T expect I’ll be turned down,” he re- 
flected drowsily, “‘but I guess I’ll ask him, 
anyhow.” 

When he proffered his request directly 
after breakfast, Mr. Calhoun showed a 
momentary surprise. 

“T thought you and Wheeler and Haven 
were going on a bicycle trip,” he commented. 

““We—we were,” said Baxter, “but I 
guess that can be put off till the first of 
next week if I stay here.” 
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“Breaking camp is pretty much of a grind,’”’ remarked the 
director briefly. 

Ted nodded. “i know. I—I wasn’t expecting a picnic, 
sir, but I wanted—” He paused, flushing a little. ‘Perhaps 
I wouldn’t be any use to you,” he added hesitatingly. 

Mr. Calhoun smiled. ‘Of course you would,” he answered 
quickly. ‘And if you really want to stay we'll be mighty 
glad to have you. Just speak to Hamilton; he has charge of 
loading up the bus. And you’d better send a note back to 
your mother. Tell her we’re planning to come down Saturday 
morning.” 


ED dashed away to write the note and then hunted up 
Garry Haven to explain his change of plan. Here he 
ran up against a totally unexpected snag. 

“Go next week instead!” exclaimed Haven. “Why, you 
know I can’t, Ted. I have to start work in the store Monday.” 

Baxter’s face fell. “I didn’t know that was settled,” he 
said in a troubled tone. ‘Last time we talked it over you 
only said it might be Monday.” 

“Well, I got a letter yesterday from Dad that settled it. 
You’d better see Mr. Calhoun and tell him you can’t stay after 
all. I don’t see where you ever got such a Crazy idea anyway.” 

Baxter hesitated. ‘“‘I—I don’t see how I can, Garry,” he 
returned slowly. ‘‘I’ve offered to stay, and if I back out it’ll 


“Well, if you’d rather do that than go on the trip, all right,” 
cut in Haven, whose rather quick temper had been, unknown 
to Baxter, unduly ruffled that morning by an altogether dif- 
ferent matter. ‘We can easily get somebody else to take your 
place.” 

Ted flushed, stiffened, and walked away without a word. 
He could not know that Garry was sorry the moment he had 
spoken and his natural soreness was not helped by the com- 
ments of his own tent mates, several of whom hinted that he 
was merely trying to get on the right side of Mr. Calhoun. 

When assembly sounded at eight-fifteen, Ted made no move 
to accompany the others to where the bus was waiting on the 
narrow mountain road. Hurt, sore, regretful over the lost 
trip, he listened to the shouts and laughter as they climbed 
aboard, and through the open tent-flap watched them pushing 
and good-naturedly scrapping for places. When the motor- 
bus finally started and the voices died away, Ted looked around 
the empty tent and gave a little sigh. It did seem awfully 
still and lonely. 

But this mood did not last long. When the work of dis- 
mantling began there was no time for depression or vain re- 
grets. The tents had to be taken down, carefully folded and 
put away in the mess hall; poles and pegs collected and sorted, 
cots stacked up, floors put under cover, and a score of 
other details attended to. The systematic manner in which 
the three men tackled the job was a revelation and an inspira- 
tion to Ted. There was no evidence of grilling labor. Indeed, 
twice a day they knocked off regularly for a swim and stopped 
fairly early for the preparation of dinner and supper. But 
when they worked, they worked. Every movement counted. 
There were no slipshod omissions or commissions. Yet all the 
while they kept up a continual interchange of chaff and jok- 
ing, give and take, which at first surprised and then actually 
thrilled Baxter. This was an altogether different side to the 
men he liked and thought he knew. They might have been 
three of the fellows off on an outing, and the way they took 
him in and made him one of themselves completely captivated 
Ted. Before twenty-four hours had passed his regret at the 
loss of the bicycle trip had completely vanished in the delight 
of this unique experience. When Friday noon came and the 
work had been practically finished, he found himself wishing 
that it had only just begun so that he might live these three 
entrancing days over again. 

All morning the atmosphere had been heavy and oppressive. 
Even the morning swim lacked its usual refreshing qualities. 
It was almost impossible to get dry afterward, and Ted was 
rather glad he wasn’t asked to accompany Hamilton and Rog- 
ers, who planned to drive the rackety Ford over to Tannersville 
twelve miles away to make a final visit to the post office and 
pay a number of camp bills. 

“Ted and I will have a good loafing afternoon,” said Mr. 
Calhoun. ‘“There’s scarcely anything left to be done and 
I suppose we might almost have gone home this afternoon, 
except for those bills and a few small things. You needn’t 
hurry back. We'll have supper ready about six.” 


HEN the last chug of the car had died away, Mr. 

Calhoun and Ted set out on an inspection of the camp 
to make sure nothing had been forgotten. It was perhaps three 
o’clock when they returned to the only tent which had been 
left standing about a hundred yards back of the mess hall 
and Mr. Calhoun commenced packing up his records. 

As he packed he talked in a pleasant, desultory fashion 
about the various happenings of the camp, their plans for next 
year, the honor medal, and a number of other matters which 
interested them both. And presently, almost without being 
aware that he was opening his mind, Ted found himself trying 
to express something of his regret at his poor showing. 

“There wasn’t a chance of my winning the medal,”’ he con- 
cluded. ‘Rick and Garry and two or three others are a whole 
lot more clever. But I ought to have got down and grubbed 
if it was only to make some extra points for the troop. I—I 


really meant to at the start, but somehow every day there 
was ys 

He paused, flushing a little. 
standingly. 

“Tt’s hard, I know,” he commented. ‘Some fellows find 
that sort of thing easier than others and I expect that when 
you get home you'll dig in and get a few merit badges just 
to prove you can do it when you try.” He paused a moment 
and then he smiled faintly. ‘I suppose I ought not to say 
this, but as a matter of fact you’ve been a lot more helpful 
here at camp than some of the fellows who have beaten you 
in points for the medal.” 

Baxter stared. ‘‘ Me—helpful!” he exclaimed in amazement. 

“Yes. The way you’ve gone into everything with such 
enthusiasm, I mean. Hikes and water sports and tent in- 
spection and all that sort of thing. Every camp needs some- 
one who’s really keen about it all to put pep into the regular 
routine and keep the boys stirred up and interested. You 
may not win any points by it, but points—aren’t quite every- 
thing.» He paused as a low rumble of thunder reverberated 





Mr. Calhoun nodded under- 











The Scout Trail 
Berton Braley 


This is the Trail that the Scout shall follow 
Over the hill and down in the hollow, 

The trail that leads you to find the beauty 

In loyal service and simple duty; 

The trail that takes you, through shade and sun, 
To wildwoods’ knowledge and outdoor fun, 

By hidden covert and secret stream 

Where feathers glimmer and bright scales gleam! 


This is the Trail that the Scout shall take 
By cool green forest and sparkling lake, 

A trail that calls with the voice of joy 

To the heart and soul of a healthy boy. 

A kindly trail through the mossy glade 
Where wild things come to you, unafraid, 
And a Scout grows capable, wise, and brown; 
At Home wherever you set him down! 


This is the Trail that the Scout shall know 

Where knightly qualities thrive and grow; 

The trail of honor and truth and worth 

And aaa that springs from the good brown 
earth; 

The trail that Scouts, in their seeking, blaze 

Through the toughest tangle, the deepest maze, 

Till out of Boyhood the Scout comes straight 

To Manhood’s splendid and high estate! 








“T rather expected that 
““We need 


through the hills back of the camp. 
would come,” he went on in a different tone. 
a good thunder-storm to clear the air.” 


Fenner aha they were due for one. When Ted, tin- 
gling with warmth at Mr. Calhoun’s comments, stepped 
out of the tent, he saw, thrusting beyond the hills that rose 
back of the camp, a great mass of black storm-clouds 
sweeping forward across the blue sky. For a space he stood 
watching them, noting with interest the long, ragged streamers 
reaching out from the main cloudbank like the tentacles of 
an octopus. Suddenly the sable background was riven by a 
jagged lightning fork, followed swiftly by the roll of thunder. 

“It’s coming fast,’ said Mr. Calhoun, who had come up 
behind him. ‘‘We’d better drop the sides.” 

By the time this was done and the canvas fastened securely 
to the board flooring, the shadows were deepening through the 
woods and in the glades and open spots the light had taken on 
a curious greenish-saffron glow. The air, too, seemed to 
have grown even more breathless and oppressive, and as Ted 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead he was glad the 
director had not suggested their weathering the storm in the 
boarded-up mess hall which, he felt, would be quite 
suffocating. 

As the black clouds swept across the sun, darkness descended 
suddenly. Turning to follow Mr. Calhoun into the tent, 
Ted caught a glimpse down the tree-dotted slope of the lake, 
somber, glassy, smooth as a sheet of black lacquer. Then he 
entered and fastened the tent-flap behind him. 

“You’d better light the lantern, Ted,” said Mr. Calhoun, 
standing by the tent-pole. “It'll be dark as a pocket in a 
minute or two.” 

A vivid lightning flash lit up the tent, the instant crackle of 
thunder almost drowning the last few words. Ted felt his 
way over to one corner where he had left the camp lantern 
after cleaning it that morning. He had half lifted the chim- 
ney and was feeling for a match when with appalling sudden- 
ness chaos descended. 

A blinding glare of greenish light and the deafening, vicious 
crackle of thunder came simultaneously. The lantern flew 
from the boy’s hand and he was hurled as by an irresistible, 
tingling force across the tent to land, unconscious, against 
the foot of a cot standing near the entrance. 

Numb, dazed, bewildered, and a little sick, Baxter’s eyes 
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opened slowly to darkness and the pelt of rain. For a space 
he lay motionless, a huddled heap, striving to remember what 
had happened. Then suddenly a lightning flash, illuminating 
the tent for an instant, touched an elusive chord of memory 
and partially cleared his clouded brain. i 

His last conscious memory was of that blinding glare of 
light which seemed centered about the tent-pole, and of being 
hurled irresistibly through the air. A moment before that 
Mr. Calhoun 

A sudden shiver went through Baxter and he strove to 
pierce the darkness with wide, dilated eyes. ‘‘Mr. Calhoun!” 
he called in a queer, hoarse voice. ‘“‘Mr.—Calhoun!”’ 

No answer came. A strange, terrifying stillness seemed to 
lap over the tent, broken only by the lashing of the wind and 
the driving pelt of rain against the sodden canvas. Ted 
caught his breath in a half sob and moistened his dry lips. 
His head ached and throbbed and his right arm and shoul- 
der seemed curiously numb. He tried to gain his feet and 
failed. Teeth gritted, he made a stronger effort and managed 
at length to get on his hands and knees just as another light- 
ning flash revealed a dark shape sprawling near the center 
of the tent. 

A strangled cry escaped the boy’s set lips and for an instant 
he crouched motionless, a sick, sinking sensation overwhelm- 
ing him. His heart sank, then leaped, driving the blood into 
his face, and he began to crawl slowly and painfully across the 
rough board floor. 





T seemed ages before he reached that still, huddled figure 
and extended a hesitating hand. The man lay on his back, 
his face a wedge of white against the surrounding gloom. The 
hand Ted touched seemed icy, and when he fumbled for the 
pulse and failed to find it a wave of horror swept over him. 

““No!” he muttered. ‘“‘He—he can’t be——” 

Hurriedly, yet with fingers that seemed all thumbs, he un- 
buttoned the director’s shirt and bending across him pressed 
his ear to the man’s heart. It was still beating, weakly, ir- 
regularly, with moments when the faint throb almost seemed 
to cease, but—beating! 
“‘He’s alive!” gasped Ted. ‘“‘He ag 

The rest of the sentence clipped off abruptly as Ted, rising 
to his knees, slid one arm under the unconscious body. There 
had been no conscious pause for thought or consideration. 
Instinct, born of experience—the experience of countless 
times that he had given artificial respiration—moved him 
solely. But after he had rolled Mr. Calhoun on his stomach, 
turned his head to one side and got astride of the man’s body, 
Ted realized with a momentary little sinking qualm, that never 
before had he done it save as a demonstration—never before 
had his patient been actually unconscious. 

“But it’s got to work,” he muttered, his hands sliding down 
along the man’s body. ‘“They’d never teach it if it wasn’t— 
practical.” 

His spreading fingers sought the spaces between the lower 
ribs and exerting pressure, he bent slowly forward, hesitated 
an appreciable moment, and relaxed. Again he bent forward 
and drew back, again and again, pressing and relaxing with 
a slow, rhythmic motion that was automatic. Not once did 
he pause or vary that motion by a hair’s breadth. Heedless 
of aching muscles and throbbing head, he worked ceaselessly. 

The minutes dragged into seeming hours. The rain ceased, 
the storm rumbled off to the south, the darkness slowly light- 
ened until at length the sun came out again and a stray beam 
slanting through a crevice in the tent-flap played about Bax- 
ter’s ruffled brown head and strained white face. And yet 
in all that time no single sign of returning life had come from 
the unconscious man. 

Still Ted did not desist; he could not. With dogged per- 
sistence he kept it up, fighting against physical pain and weari- 
ness, striving to choke down the feeling of horror and despair 
which presently began to creep over him. There came at 
length a moment when each movement was a torture, when 
his senses began to swim and the objects within his limited 
range of vision seemed wrapped in a queer, wavering haze. 
He bit his lips and tried to shake the perspiration from his 
smarting eyes. His face had become a livid mask in which 
only the eyes seemed alive—strained, dilated brown eyes in 
which dogged determination contended with despair. 

Suddenly Ted caught his breath and for an instant there 
was a tiny break in his ceaseless, rhythmic movements. 
Swiftly these took on again their careful regularity, but as 
he bent forward and back, pressing and relaxing, his whole 
being seemed concentrated in—listening. ,\t length it came 
again—that sound which had struck upon his brain like an 
electric shock—the faint sound of a sigh. 

Baxter’s whole face lit up and at once a touch of careful 
precision came into his movements. Until Mr. Calhoun’s 
natural breathing was resumed he must “piece it in” with care 
and judgment. It was the most difficult and delicate part of 
the treatment and presently, struggling against the deadly 
lethargy which threatened to paralyze both brain and muscles, 
Ted was overwhelmed by another wave of despair. 

If only Hamilton and Rogers would come back! He 
couldn’t keep it up much longer, he knew; and the realiza- 
tion made him feel desperately alone and helpless and afraid. 
Suppose something should happen? Suppose through his in- 
ability to complete the treatment, Mr. Calhoun should—— 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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EW YORK to San Francisco in two days! 

Those eight words tell the story of the 

greatest transportation accomplishment 

in years, the story of annihilation of space 

by the ingenuity and skill of modern industrial geniuses, 

the story of airplanes racing along paths of light in the 

sky to bring the Pacific nearer and yet nearer to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Passenger service, New York to San Francisco in 

thirty-five to forty hours, is no longer a dream. Air- 








mail officials have flown the distance in less than twenty- 
seven hours in speed tests. However, right now New 
York business men in perfect safety could charter an 
air cruiser, leave Hazelhurst Field, Long Island, at 
10 a.m., dine in Chicago at 7 o'clock, sleep while 
speeding through electrical storms and over dreary 
prairie wastes, breakfast at 9:40 a.m. at Salt Lake, 
enjoy blizzards and gales going over the mountains and 
be in San Francisco in time for dinner that night. 

No, this is not theory. Airplanes fly regularly on 
such a schedule, day in and day out, through snow, fog, 
rain, sleet and wind-storms, carrying United States mail 
across the continent. 

Big fourteen-passenger airplanes, such as ply between 
Paris and London, may start operating at any time, fol- 
lowing the mail aviators over a route already marked 
out for them by illuminated landing fields, serviced 
by a transcontinental chain of repair shops and through 
a night zone 885 miles long where the Government 
literally has abolished darkness. 

This, briefly, is the outstanding accomplishment of 
the last five years in aviation that caused the National 
Aeronautic Association in 1922 and 1923 to give the 
air-mail service the award for the most notable con 
tribution to the advance of aeronautical science. 

Mail fliers have solved the problem of fast trans- 
continental travel in the United States by laying the 
foundation for a coast-to-coast airplane passenger 
service. Incidentally, it is prophesied that if the air- 
mail proves continously profitable, the next step taken by the 
Government will be to build and operate passenger and mail 
liners or enter into agreement with a private concern so to do. 
On the other hand, if the service is not patronized, it will be 
abandoned. 

The surpassing feat of the air-mail service was the abolishing 
of darkness in the zone through which the planes must pass 
at night. An aerial pathway of light across the sky, an 
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(Above) An early type of mail plane 


The giant half-billion candle-power flood light used 
lo light up the entire landing field 
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(Below) An air-mail landing field al night 


artificial milky way 885 miles long from 
Chicago to Cheyenne produced by the 
glow from 450,000,000 candle-power arc 
searchlights, guides the pilots through 
the foggiest, stormiest, darkest nights. 

Now an additional 780 miles from 
Chicago to New York has been il- 
luminated and a nine-hour overnight 
mail service between 
the two points ‘insti- 
tuted. Savings in busi- 
ness transactions alone 
through expedited mails 
will amount to several 
million dollars a week. 
Financiers estimate . 
that if the time taken for check transactions 
between New York and New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati could be cut to one day, that 
it would mean a daily saving of the interest on 
$16,000,000 by making this sum available from 
one to two days sooner. It is also planned to 
light the way across the Sierra Nevadas from 
Reno to San Francisco. 


THER achievements are the organization of a radio- 
dispatching service so efficient that when the Union Pa- 
cific wires were down, it was used for dispatching trains; the 
forming of a corps of 450 pilots, mechanics, radio and office 
men equipped with 100 airplanes, and the maintenance of 
a chain of fifteen major repair shops stretching across the 
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bellied out like a sail. It 
shows the direction the wind 
is blowing, so that the pilot 
may land ‘ 

From the big tower, red 
and white signals are flashed 
alternately. All signaling to 
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| Across America With the Air-Mail 


By George C. Henderson, 2d Lieut., A.S.R. 


was forced to come down. Full fire-fighting equip- 
ment, in the form of extinguishers, was included, while 
those planes flying over water contained a life-preserver, 
those traveling over snow carried snowshoes, and thé 
pilot always wore on his back a standard parachute to 
save his life if he had to jump from his ship in the air. 

By making 30,000 successful trips in five years, 
12,118 being in fog or storm, and by crowning several 
years of transcontinental flight by 6,000,000 miles of 
travel with only one fatal accident, the United States 
air-mail service has taken the danger out of flying. 

But let us follow an air-mail pilot. At nightfall the 
eastbound mail plane reaches Cheyenne. And from 
that point to Chicago darkness has been turned into 
day by the most extraordinary arrangement of search- 
lights and beacons ever assembled. 


HILE still 150 miles away from Cheyenne, the 

aviator can see the glow from the big light, 
whose thirty-six-inch projector makes a complete circle 
in the heavens three times a minute. Similar lights are 
located at North Platte, Omaha, Iowa City and Chi- 
cago. They are mounted on towers fifty feet high. 

If it is dark when the pilot reaches Cheyenne, he sees 
below him a field bathed in a path of light that reaches 
across the ground for 3,000 yards. All around this 
path are other lights that blink constantly and which 
mark the boundary of the field. As the airplane noses 
over to land, the bright light is switched off so that it 
may not blind the pilot. The aviator turns on his own 
landing lights, which are located on the lower wings. 
They are 250,000 beam candle-power searchlights sup- 
plied with electricity from a generator geared to the 
engine and from a storage battery that can keep them 
going for forty-five minutes after the engine has been 
shut off. Thus, in case of a forced landing with the engine 
dead, the pilot still has these strong lights to land by. 

Down on the field also is an illuminated cone of cloth 





A mail plane recdy 
to take off. Arrows point to 
the 250,000-candle-power land- 
ing searchlights 

(Below) A 5,000-candle-power 
beacon located every 3 miles. 
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continent. 
All these would have availed little, however, but for the pro- 
duction of a super-airplane by manufacturers who vied with 
each other in meeting the rigid government requirements. 
All metal planes, the fuselage or elongated body being of 
duraluminum, the engine a 400 horse-power, twelve-cylinder 
Liberty, equipped with two gas tanks holding 100 gallons, 
giving a cruising radius of 500 miles, were selected. They 
were capable of carrying a 600-pound load, bringing the total 
weight with ship to a little over two tons, and of attaining 
a ceiling or maximum height of 17,000 feet. 
The ship could climb 6,500 feet in ten minutes, achieve 
a maximum speed of 116 miles per hour and maintain flight at 
a minimum of forty-four miles an hour. It was equipped not 
only with landing lights, but carried parachute flares on much 
the same order as those used to illuminate enemy trenches, 
which, when dropped, lighted up the country for miles around 
and permitted the pilot to locate a landing place in case he 


pilots in the air 
is done by means 
of lights, since 
radio sets are too 
heavy to carry 
efficiently. 


T Cheyenne 
the pilot goes 
to his hotel to 
rest. Post-office 
employeeschange 
the mail to 
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page 43) 

















































O THE Indian mind the Revolution, which set 

American Patriots and British Loyalists at each 

others’ throats, offered the long desired opportunity 

to get rid of the hated palefaces once and for all 
at least from the vast hunting grounds west of the Appala 
chians. 

Skirting the zones of battle, making detours of hundreds of 
miles, hiding by day and skulking through forests and over 
pastures by night, famishing in fear of firing the shot that 
would bring down buffalo or deer, fourteen emissaries of red 
tribes from north and south made their way to Chota, the 
principal town of the Chickamaugans. They came from the 
Creeks and the Choctaws in Georgia and Alabama, from the 
Shawanes and the Delawares of the Ohio territory, even from 
the Mohawks of Hudson valley and from some of the tribes 
They brought with them the magnilfi 
It was nine feet long and 


in French Canada. 
cent war belt of the Shawanes. 
six inches wide and was made up of purple and vermilion 
wampum. 

The Shawane chieftain held it in both hands and sang his 
war song; then he extended it to Dragging Canoe, who laid 
his own hand on it and sang the Chickamaugan war song. 
It was this scene, of which the trader’s letter to Sevier had 
given the Wataugans timely information immediately on their 
return from King’s Mountain 

Not to be deterred from their purpose by the defeat and 
death of Dragging Canoe, the emissaries had gone on to Great 
Tellik, the chief town of the numerous and warlike Cherokee 
Nation; and there, by the romantic appeal of the war belt, 
the war songs, and the impassioned oratory of the Mohawk 
warrior, they had stirred the Cherokees to war. The chiefs of 
tribes who were generally foes made friends that day. They 
swore to act as one family of brothers against all whites. 

“Shall we die. shall we die?’’ chanted the Mohawk. “Did 
not the Great Spirit create the forest where the deer run, the 
streams where the beavers build, and the plain where the 
buffalo feed for the Red Man? To us he gave them for life, 
that we might live. Now the palefaces have chased them 
away, and we are perishing. Seventy days have we been on 








our journey to come to 
you; we are weary and 
lean and hungry. 
Everywhere along our 
way we have 
homes and forts spring- 
ing up like poisoned 
weeds across the green 
sod of our hunting 
grounds. Where once 
were great herds of 
buffalo, we have 
watched hundreds of 
white warriors prepar- 
ing for war. So many 
now are these white 
warriors and their 
women and children 
that we have been 
obliged to travel a 
great way on _ the 
western side of the 
Ohio River, the Beau- 
tiful River beloved of 
the Indians. Many 
days’ journey towards 
the setting sun we had 
to travel to avoid 
being seen by white 
men. And, even there, 
we crossed the fresh 
tracks of a great tribe 
of palefaces, with 
horses and cattle, go- 
ing still farther 


seen 
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af towards the setting 

\ One day Old Tassel sun. Shall we die, 
aN yond “p — reo . brothers, shall we 
ee oe die? Or strike as one 


contempluously with 


his “bad faith” for our lands?” 


‘We will strike! We 
will strike!” was the 
cry that answered him. 

And so it was that no sooner had Dragging Canoe’s War 
ended with the death of that redoubtable fanatic himself 
under Old One-Eye’s cutlass, than the Wataugans were on 
horseback again riding to meet the Cherokees. Instead of 
letting the Indians come down on the fort and settlement, 
Sevier carried to them the war they asked for! 

At the head of a contingent of his hardiest men on the 
fastest horses, and with Andy and Tuleko close on his heels, 
he swept through the Cherokee towns laying them waste with 
fire. The Indians defended their homes bravely, but when 
Sevier took a number of their women and children captive, 
they surrendered. They were willing to make any terms 
demanded of them to ransom their women because they 
considered it the supreme disgrace to have women captured 
by the enemy. 


HE treaty concluded with the poetic phrase which we 

find so often in the old compacts made between the 
white and red men: “‘ While rivers flow and grasses grow, and 
sun and moon endure.” 

If the peace was to last as long as that, namely, forever, 
the white men of Tennessee, as well as the red, must give some 
tangible evidence of friendship. Very well. The Cherokees 
needed blankets, and gaily colored cotton cloth for their ladies’ 
gowns, many strings of glass beads, powder and lead—for 
hunting only, now, not for war—hatchets, matches, and 
various delicacies in the way of white men’s food. 

And Sevier promised that these would be paid to them by 
the Great White Father, the Governor of North Carolina— 
Tennessee being still a part of North Carolina—as soon as 
news of the peace could be carried to him and the goods 
carried back. The Wataugans then went home, hoping to 
enjoy a little rest, and waited for the goods to arrive so that 
they might distribute them among the Indians, thus fulfilling 
their part of the compact, and proving their good faith. 

But the goods did not arrive. Sevier sent messengers to the 
Governor; and the messengers came back with vague promises 
but no goods. The Cherokees became impatient and suspi- 
cious. One day Old Tassel, a brave and honorable chief, rode 
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up to Sevier’s door and taunted him contemptuously with his 
“bad faith.” The situation was critical. 

“* Andy,” said Sevier, “I'll write no more letters. You take 
the Runner with you and ride over the hills and see that 
Governor. And when you come back, bring that pack train 
of goods along with you.” 

“1 will, never fear!’ Silent Scot promised. But Andy was 
mistaken. When he and Tuleko returned they brought only 
very serious news. It appeared that the Governor and the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, too, were much 
annoyed with the “‘Men by the Western Waters,” as they 
called them in their speeches; and they were especially annoyed 
with John Sevier for doing things without consulting them. 


VIDENTLY the difficulty of consulting politicians, many 
miles distant across huge mountains, when savages in 
war paint were on the war path and only a few miles away, 
did not strike the Governor and Ifis henchmen. They were 
annoyed about the way in which Sevier had financed the 
King’s Mountain Campaign—borrowing government money 
from the land office without so much as a “by your leave, 
Sir!’’ to the Governor. 
Besides, had Sevier asked permission of the Governor, the 
military head of the State, to raise an army and go after 
Ferguson? He had not! Of course, everyone in North Caro- 
lina, including the Governor, the House and the Senate, was 
very glad that the menace of Ferguson was forever removed; 
and as soon as the news of the frontiersmen’s victory reached 
them, they passed a vote of thanks to the Men by the Western 
Waters for their ‘‘noble patriotism and sacrifice.”” Yes, to be 
sure. And, of course, they admitted, Sevier had paid back 
out of his own pocket every dollar he took from the land office; 
so that the victory at King’s Mountain, where the Wolf of the 
Border fell, had, in reality, cost the State not one penny. 
However, all that was ancient history. 

The point now was that these same men of Tennessee were 
demanding that an expensive load of goods be sent by the 
government to Indians who threatened no one in the State 
except the frontiersmen. And the State, having been overrun 
by the British for so long, was poor. The treaty of peace 
between America and England had indeed brought peace to 
North Carolina, but not plenty. 

All this and much more had Andy heard at the capital 
His blue eyes fairly stung, like rapier points, and his Scotch 
burr thickened twice on every r with scornful rage as he 
repeated to Sevier, John Tipton, and a dozen other Wataugans 
in Old Shark’s shop what some of the politicians had said on 
the floor of the House. 

““Wull ye believe it, Jack? Ah nay yell not, forr ‘tis 
awfu’! But I swearr to ye, I hearr’d it wi’ my own earrs 

‘Keep cool, laddie,”” Sevier smiled and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Your speech is so Scotch with all those double r's 
buzzing that you sound more like a beehive than a man. 
Take it easy—one r at a time.” 

Andy gulped down some of his wrath, breathed hard twice 
and then took up his tale in diction easier to understand 

“Tis this I heard one of ‘em say, Jack. An’ he was a 
Senator an’ kinsman o’ the Gov’nor—the reckless fule! 
He said: ‘’Tis too much in this outrageous demand frae yon 
Men by the Western Waters for goods to give to Cherokees. 
*Tis come to this,’ says he (the gosoon!), ‘that we carefu’ 
law-abidin’ citizens are to be robbed o’ our hard-earned goods 
to satisfy the rapacity o’ yon lawless roisterin’ crew ower the 
mountains. An’ as to that man Sevier,’ he says, ‘that lawless 
bandit that robbed the land office, if ’'d my way,’ says he 
(the bloody rapscallion!), ‘Sevier would be in gaol and in 
irons this minute.’ An’ that’s what he said, Jack.” 


EVIER smiled, but his dark blue eyes, usually so warm 
and merry, were cold and hard 

“T wish I had him here—the pasty-faced, seasick land- 
lubber!” bellowed Old Shark. ‘“‘J’d slice him! I’d feed him 
to minnows, a crumb at a time. What a foul tongue to wag 
at Jack!” 

“And we're sending, next week, tax money enough to pay 
for all those goods,” said Duncan MacPhail. 

“‘The redskins ’ll be down on us again,” said Sheriff Burke. 

“And rightly,” Sevier replied. ‘‘We have broken faith 
with them.” 

‘Ay,’ Duncan shook his head gravely. ‘For ’tis no use 
tryin’ to explain to savages that ’tis not us but the Governor 
that won’t pay the treaty goods.” 
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“Ach!” Old Gustav Renz shook his fist. ‘‘To de debbil 
mit dot Goffner and der Stadt, auch!’? He turned to his 
favorite crony, La Roche, whose swarthy skin looked darker 
than usual because of his rage. ‘‘You hear dot, mein 
freund?” 

“T ’ear zat, mon ami.” La Roche’s voice was husky with 
anger. ‘An’ to ze devil wiz zis Goov’nor an wiz zis Statt, 
aussi.” 

“What shall we do?”’ someone asked. 

“ Ay, ’tis doin’ and not talkin’ counts,’ Andy said. “T’ll 
tell ye, lads. I did some talkin’ in yon House mysel’. Oh, ay. 
For when I heard yon scoundrel abusin’ us that saved their 
homes and their lives, I jumped up on the bit o’ platform 
where him they call the Speaker was standin’ an’ I gave them 
apiece o’ my mind. Oh,ay! Iasked them, verra polite, what 
good a’ their gold an’ their riches an’ their cattle an’ businesses 
was to them that day when we drilled in the snow atop o’ 
Yellow Mountain an’ looked down on the Back Country 
ravaged by the Mountain Men, an’ on beyond towards 
Charlotte where lay Cornwallis an’ a’ his redcoats. An’ I was 
goin’ on fine an’ strong to tell them what I thought o’ such a 
nest o’ skunks, when some o’ them started to roar at me about 
breakin’ the rules o’ the House or some such foolishness; an’ 
others made a grab at me to pull me down. But the Runner 
wouldn’t stand for that, ye see. Oh, nay, not Runner! He 
jumped in wi’ his tomahawk, which is against rules, too, I 
don’t doubt. An’ somehow I got Tuleko outdoors again 
wi'out any blood spilt, an’ ahorse an’ racin’ for home. But 
I’m afeared he left a verra bad impression.” 

Sevier’s sudden burst of laughter led the lusty shouts that 
went round. 

“Oh, ay,” Andy continued solemnly, though his eyes 
twinkled, ‘‘an’, Jack, ye should hae heard the Runner tellin’ 
me, confidential, his opeenion o’ the Governor an’ a’ the rest 
o’ yon fatheads. If ye think it sounds like a beehive in 
Scotch, Jack, all I can answer ye is that ye should leesten to 
it once in Delaware. ’Twould chill your blood in mid-July. 
An’ let me tell ye, too——” 

“We have no time to listen to silly chatter. Our lives and 
our homes are in danger at this moment,” Jonathan Tipton 
interrupted, with a sour look at Andy. 

““What shall we do?” someone asked again. 

John Tipton pushed forward in front of Sevier. 

“7’ll tell you what to do!” he cried. ‘Keep that tax money 
athome. Yes, boys! Secede from the State of North Carolina 
and form a new State here west of the mountains! A new 
State, boys, with our own House, our own Senate and our 
own Governor!” 

“That’s the talk, John,” his brother shouted. ‘“‘A new 
State, boys!” 

“A new State! Our own State!” The idea caught like 
wildfire. In vain Sevier attempted to stop the fiery wind of 
enthusiasm that swept over the Wataugans. In vain he 
pointed out that it was an illegal step, whereby they would put 
themselves hopelessly in the wrong and also set every Chris- 
tian State against them. He might as well have raised his 
voice against a forest fire, for all the effect he had. For the 
first time in Watauga—and the last—Nolichucky Jack’s 
associates refused to be led by him. 

“Law be blowed!” said the sheriff. ‘‘Were through with 
North Carolina!” 

“Jack,” said Andy, “I never thought the day would come 
when I’d be opposite to ye. But, Jack, I’ve had enough o’ 
North Carolina too. An’ I’m for the new State. An’ so is 
Tuleko,” he added. ‘Runner cast his vote for it wi’ his 
tomahawk the day we were ower there.” 


O SEE Sevier unable to call one man to his side in 
Watauga, where for years he had been the uncrowned 
king, delighted the jealous, venomous soul of John Tipton. 

“Every dog has his day; and yours is past, Jack,” he said, 
with a sneer. Already he saw hirhself occupying the fallen 
leader’s place. To him, John Tipton, men would rally. John 
Tipton would be the first Governor of the new State. In every 
other State men would be talking of John Tipton, the bold 
and statesmanlike John Tipton; of John Tipton, the State- 
maker. 

“We'll give you a safe conduct over the hills, Jack,”’ said 
Jonathan. 

“T'll not request it of you,”’ Sevier answered calmly enough, 
though his eyes flashed. ‘‘You’re wrong, boys; and I’ve tried 
to make you see it. That was my duty. Now all I can say to 
you is that if you are resolved to take the wrong step, then 
I’ve no choice but to take it with you. North Carolina may 
clap every man of us into prison for it. And, when the history 
of this territory comes to be written, our names may go down 
to posterity as a tribe of traitors and pirates ‘i 

“Pirate’s a pretty name and a compliment to any brave 
man.” This came in the stentorian tones of Old Shark. 

“But, boys,” Sevier continued, “I’m with you. And, never 
fear, I’ll take my full share of the responsibility. Three cheers 
for the new State!” 

The roar of enthusiasm which followed almost shook Old 
Tom’s smithy. When it died down, Tuleko, who had not 
understood a word, but had merely sensed that the shouts 
were directed against a group of men over the hills not 
at all esteemed by him, emitted a long blood-curdling war- 
whoop. As there was silence for a few moments he relieved 
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his feelings further by singing loudly a brief and ferocious 
war chant: 


Death I make, singing 
Heh-yeh!' Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! 
Bones I hack, singing 
Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! 
Scalps I take, singing 
Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! 


Silent Scot was the only person who understood the words. 
His lip twitched. He said to the Runner in Delaware: 

“Tt is a wise thing that winter comes soon to make the 
Runner on the Wind a Quaker once more.” 


ULEKO grinned shamelessly. At that moment a man 
came up with a message for John Tipton from one of his 
friends named Spencer. The messenger was Hans Kaffer, the 
renegade white who had been with the Chickamaugans in 
Dragging Canoe’s War, had been badly wounded by Tuleko 
before Sevier’s house, and had been nursed back to life by Mrs. 
Sevier. Hans, under Sevier’s protection, had been allowed to 
continue in Watauga and had recently been taken on by the 
Tipton brothers to care for their horses. A stupid, rather 
brutish, and sullen creature, he had no friends and apparently 
no loyalties nor affections. Really, only Sevier’s wife ever 
said a kind word about him; and she was touched by the fact 
that, as each month or so brought out its special flowers, 
Hans came to her back door with a bouquet for her. 

“Spencer has sprained his ankle,” said Tipton, after reading 
the note which Hans had given him. “I'll go along and tell 
him about this.” He started out of the smithy and mounted 
his horse. As he gathered up’ the reins he looked back once 
malevolently at Sevier and said, “‘I don’t trust you in this 
business, Jack. You’re not in it on the square, but only for 
ambition—to hold your followers and get honors for yourself. 
And, I warn you now, I mean to watch you.” 

“John, I’ve been too busy in this district for years to find 
time to explain my 
motives to any 
man—even to the 
Governor,” Sevier 
replied with a cas- 
ual, smiling good 
humor. “As to 
watching me’— 
his eyes twinkled— 
“well, John, every 
man will bear 
watching once in 
his life at least. 
Give Spencer my 
regards and_ tell 
him I’m sorry 
about his ankle.” 

John Tipton re- 
ceived this with a 
snarl. He drew his 
black brows _ to- 
gether and looked 
down, with a com- 
manding glance 
upon the group he 
was leaving. 

“Boys, see that 
every man in Wa- 
tauga is at the 
land office—no, 
better make it the 
courthouse—on 
Thursday at noon 
sharp. We will 
select officers, or- 
ganize a military 
force, and draw up 
a constitution.” he 
nodded curtly and 
rode off, accom- 
panied by his 
brother. It was 
evident that the 
man at the head of 
the new State was 
John Tipton. 

“John talks like 
he was elected 
Governor al- 
ready,” said Burke, 
looking after Tip- 
ton with a puzzled 
wondering air. 

“Him the Gov- 
ernor!” Old One- 











“T jumped upon a 

bit o’ platform an’ 

I gave them a piece 
o’ my mind” 
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Eye bellowed indignantly. ‘Nay, nay! my pretty Jack’s the 
Governor. I'll cut your throats, lads, one by one, if you 
don’t make my pretty Jack a Governor!” 

Sevier roared. 

“Never mind who is Governor, boys. The important thing 
is to hold off the Cherokees. We must buy the goods which 
those two traders, Adams and Leckie, brought in last night 
on their way to the Indian towns, and send them on to the 
Cherokees at once as an earnest of our good faith. I'll give 
Tuleko that job. Andy, you hunt up those traders and get 
the goods on my word of honor to pay for them; and see that 
Tuleko starts with them at once.” 

“Ay. An’ ’tis lucky for the new State there’s a ambeetious 
scamp in it like John Sevier whose word o’ honor is as good 
as gold wi’ every man round about, red or white,”’ said Andy, 
who was in a rage because of John Tipton’s insults. Sevier 
smiled. 

““Now, where’s my horse, Admiral?” he said. “I must get 
home and write a letter to the Governor of North Carolina, 
telling him as softly as ink will do it, that the Men by the 
Western Waters have—bolted!” 


EVIER was past master of the art of diplomatic letter- 
writing. His missive to the Governor was a gem. He 
stated, as was true, that he fully realized the terrible economic 
pressure east of the mountains where the people had been 
practically stripped clean by the war. But, he pointed out, 
the Men by the Western Waters had also suffered greatly, 
not because of British occupation to be sure, but because of 
Indian wars; it might be said that for three years their rifles 
had not been out of their hands. Now it was vital for their 
lives and for the continuance of white settlement in Tennessee 
to have peace with the powerful Cherokee Nation whose towns 
lay so close to the white men’s homesteads. It would be, 
therefore, greatly to the advantage of North Carolina, at this 
time, to be rid of the burden and the responsibility of the over- 
hill district, whose inhabitants were willing to make the 
supreme sacrifice of separation from the parent State in order 
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to free the eastern communities of an intolerable financial load. 
He reminded the Governor that North Carolina had made pro- 
vision, in her constitution, for the erection of her overhill 
territory into a separate State whenever conditions should 
warrant it. Undoubtedly the time had arrived. Therefore, 
confident of North Carolina’s’ understanding, approval and 
cooperation, etc., etc. 

This deft communication exploded like a bomb in the 
eastern capital. Apparently the easterners were so oppressed 
by their own troubles that they could not grasp the western 
situation at all. They seemed unable to realize that what 
immediately menaced Tennessee was a confederation of 
Cherokees and Creeks, under whose joint attacks, from north 
and south, white civilization would be extinguished and the 
life of every man, woman and child forfeited. 


O THE Governor wrote in hostile vein, calling the overhill 

men rebels and indirectly threatening them with all the 
legal and military machinery of the State. Whereupon Sevier, 
still dignified, urbane and considerate, reminded the Governor 
that fear was a poor weapon for him to attempt to employ 
against warriors of the stripe of the Men by the Western 
Waters. The upshot of it all was that, whether the Governor 
liked it or not, there was going to be a new State. 

Now, when the lawful authorities of North Carolina found 
that they could get no satisfaction from Nolichucky Jack, 
except the purely literary satisfaction of perusing his beauti 
fully written letters, they got in touch with John Tipton. If 
John Tipton would remain loyal to North Carolina he would 
be elevated to the military command which, hitherto, had 
been Sevier’s. 

Hans Kaffer gave the letter to Tipton on Thursday morning. 
He said that Jimmy Breed had brought it to his cabin at 
dead of night and ridden hastily away again across the moun- 
tains. Jimmy, it seems, had been engaged as messenger 
because he knew the trail so well and was familiar with the 
short route through Old One-Eye’s pass. Fortunately for 
Jimmy, Tuleko had been sleeping soundly that night after 


his swift and fatiguing trip to the chief Cherokee town, and 
back—instead of prowling through the nearby woods hunting 
’possum, as he was fond of doing! Tuleko had also brought 
a message into Watauga, a verbal message, not a letter, for 
Old Tassel was not given to writing. It was a very important 
message, important to Sevier and to everyone else; it promised 
the too-long-harassed Wataugans security. 

“Tell John Sevier these words,” said Old Tassel: “Many 
times we have fought and Old Tassel has tried to kill you. 
But always Old Tassel has been able to say of John Sevier, 
‘He is a good man: he speaks the Old Beloved Speech.’ I 
sorrow because for a little while I doubted John Sevier. Now, 
because you have sent goods, I know that John Sevier does 
indeed speak the Old Beloved Speech. John Sevier is a 
good man.” 

“The Old Beloved Speech” was a Cherokee phrase meaning 
the honest word in the mouths of men; and the fact that Old 
Tassel, as spokesman for his nation, used it in his message to 
Sevier, meant that the Cherokees were satisfied. There would 
be no bloody raid on Watauga. 

“Tis a gran’ day for makin’ a new State,”” Andy remarked, 
blinking up at the glistening blue sky. His father nodded. 
Duncan was already mounting to start for the court house. 

““Where’s Tuleko?”’ he asked. ‘’Tis not like him to dis- 
appear when he’s wanted. Tis time we were hastin’ along.” 

“T dinna ken where Runner has taken himself off to. 
Better go, father. Jack may be needin’ you to talk over the 
politics of it before the votin’ starts.” 

Duncan MacPhail nodded again and rode off briskly. 


ILENT SCOT ran back across the clearing towards the 
\ house, then paused, and turned towards the woodshed. 
He had heard a zizzing noise which indicated that someone 
in there was grindig a blade. He pushed the door open. 
Tuleko extended a bright tomahawk for his inspection, sing- 
ing to himself in a soft sweet murmur: 
“Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! 
Bones I, hack singing—” 
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“Ye’ve put an edge on it like the point o’ a lightnin’ flash,” 
Andy said. “But what on earth . .akes ye waste time sharp- 
enin’ a tomahawk now when we ought to be on our way.” 

“Tomahawk ver’ good for make new State for Jack,” 
Tuleko answered sincerely. ‘‘When new State he come 
court house an’ Tipton he see him, Tipton he want grab new 
State mebbe. Tuleko watch Tipton. When Tuleko see 
Tipton put hand out, like t’is’—Runner’s lean brown hand 
darted out with a grasping motion of the fingers—“‘for quick 
grab him new State off table, t’en Tuleko he say, ‘Tipton, you 
no touch him new State! New State him belong to Jack!’ 
T’en Tipton mebbe no listen Tuleko. T’en Tuleko say ‘Tip- 
ton, you bad man. Much better you dead quick.’ An’—zip! 
zisk!’’—he swung the tomahawk with a down stroke that left 
little to the imagination—‘‘no more Tipton.” 

Andy scratched his head; he had a puzzled expression. 

“T guess ’tis no use tryin’ to explain to ye, Runner, 
that a new State isn’t somethin’ ye put on a table like a 
haunch of venison on a platter. But I'll go so far as to say 
that, if ye’ll take my advice, ye’ll leave yon hatchet in the 
woodshed.”’ 

‘““No,” said Tuleko very definitely. 

“Well,” Andy said, as they took the trail from the gate. 
“T hope ye’ll remember the time o’ year and that ye’re a 
Quaker now.”’ 

“Quaker him no like see man steal. Tuleko he good 
Quaker. No let Tipton steal him new State.” 

‘“*Now, Runner, ye’d best listen to me while 

“Silent,” Tuleko interrupted, very positively, ‘all time in 
woods Silent one good Injun. All time wit’ Tuleko, Silent one 
good Injun, like brother. But sometime Silent him stay too 
long wit’ white man—like las’ t’ree, four, fi’ sleeps, when 
Tuleko him go away Cherokee town wit’ goods—t’en Tuleko 
see Silent him get too much like white man some.ifmes. On’y 
sometime,” he added generously. Evidently Tuleko felt that 
Silent Scot’s case was not quite hopeless, at least so long as he 
himself kept close by to see that the skin of Andy MacPhail 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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The World’s Best Boy Farmer 


O HAVE been adjudged the world’s best boy farmer 
from among 700,000 boy farmers entered in the 
contest from many nations of the world is some- 
what of an accomplishment. For a nineteen-year- 
old boy who has had to fight for everything he gained, it is 
unusual, but Floyd Mercer of Wellston, Oklahoma, won that 
honor, and is now doing a man’s work toward helping his State 
become one of the greatest farm States of the nation. 

t is doubtful if any of the other 700,000 boy farmers had any 
more difficulties to overcome before reaching the top than did 
Floyd Mercer. He had ignorance and prejudice in his own 
family to fight before he could enter the training over a period 
of eight years, which came to a climax in Chicago when at the 
International Exposition he was chosen king of them all. 
But had Floyd been just a farmer, he could not have over- 
come those difficulties. He was more than a farmer from the 
start. He was a man as a man should be rated, and it is the 
manhood in him that has put him where he is today. 

Young Mercer’s parents did not have the advantage of an 
education. The father, known as ‘“ Arkansaw”’ Bill Mercer, 
was born in Missouri and never lived in a house but three 
months before he was sixteen years old. His parents were 
of that class of wanderers who lived in tents most of the time 
and went from one piace to another with the father working 
at odd jobs. Bill Mercer became a pretty good cow hand and 
went over the old Chisholm trail when just a boy. But he 
never had any chance to go to school, as schools were scarce 
in his part of the country when he was growing up, and he 
had to work to help support the family. 

When Bill Mercer went to Arkansas and got to be a good 
lumberjack, and then a freighter for a big lumber camp, he 
thought he was doing well. He married and started to raising 
afamily. When Floyd was a little lad the father, Bill Mercer, 
hitched his oxen to a covered wagon and with his wife and 
the two children, started out for Oklahoma. 

In Oklahoma “Arkansaw’’ Bill Mercer became a tenant 
farmer. His family increased and Floyd is now the second 
in a family of fourteen children. Bill Mercer has had some 
hard going, and since Floyd was a small tot he has had to 
work hard. In his early youth, Floyd craved an education, 
but he has attended various kinds of schoals,and some of 
them did not last a full term. His father wanted him to get 
some kind of an education, because he himself had none, but 
he did not think much of this higher-education idea. When at 
Wellston, where the Mercers were living on a rented farm, a 
county farm demonstration agent found Floyd and became 
acquainted with his ambition to be something more than his 
father had been, he took a keen interest in him. But then 
another difficulty arose. ‘Arkansaw Bill” did not think 
much of the “new-fangled” farming, and when he found out 
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Floyd had joined a farm boys’ club, he licked him. He tells 
about it now and has a big laugh. Floyd just smiles. But 
even after the licking, Floyd did not give up. He reasoned 
it out with his father with the result that his determination 
won and the youth was allowed to indulge his pet hobby, as 
the father considered it. 

That was eight years ago. At this time Floyd Mercer is 
the best boy farmer in the world, according to the judges 
who awarded him that title at Chicago. Here are some of the 
things he has done as a stepping-stone to that honor: 

He has won basketball honors at county and State fairs. 

He has made a first-class farmer out of his father, and has 
convinced him and several others of his class that the modern 
farming methods pay. 


He has belonged to all the farm clubs, and has been 





Floyd Mercer, the world’s best boy farmer 


president of most of the clubs of the kind in his home county 
of Lincoln. 

He has schooled himself, buying from what he made all his 
own clothing, books, and other necessities, at the same time 
helping the family by contributing to their support. 

He has won and maintained the respect of every business 
man who has come into contact with him. 

He has completed sixteén annual demonstrations which 
brought him $1,317.70. 

He won the place of coach and judge of demonstration teams 
for 1923-24. 

He was Oklahoma State champion pig boy in 1921. 

He won the champion corn club sweepstakes for five con- 
secutive years. 

He has made forty-two exhibits and won $314 in cash prizes. 

He has taken part in thirty official judging contests, sixteen 
of which were State-wide contests. 

He has won twenty first prizes, five second prizes, two third 
prizes and three fourth prizes. 

He won the Horace A. Moses trophy for non-collegiate live- 
stock judging contests, awarded three years ago for national 
leadership. 


‘'T CHICAGO in 1924 when he had been adjudged the world 
champion boy farmer, Floyd was congratulated by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, he talked over the radio, and when he got home 
with his honors and the enormous silver cup that went with 
it, the governor of the State was one of the first to meet him 
and extend congratulations, for this boy had brought more 
honors to Oklahoma than has any other Oklahoman. 

But with all his honors, Floyd Mercer is just the same 
unassuming country boy today that he has always been. The 
honors did not go to his head, but just made him more deter- 
mined to help do his part in making Oklahoma one of the 
greatest agricultural States in the nation. He is still going to 
school, but he has been given an official position with the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical college, and on Saturdays, 
and when he can spare the time, he visits other counties and 
tells the young farmers and the old farmers how they can 
make their farms pay. He tells them and he shows them. 

County Agent J. W. Guin, who has been Floyd’s friend and 
instructor in farming for six years, says the boy is a born leader. 
“‘Every man in Lincoln county knows that Floyd is always 
ready to do what is right,” said Mr. Guin; “‘he is one of the 
cleanest boys morally I have ever known. He takes part in 
church work, he is a community leader, and his life, even as 
young as he is, has been an inspiration to men and boys 
alike. It is all because he is just a sincere, unassuming, hard- 
working, clean-thinking, honest American boy of the type 
that marks a real man in all that manhood means.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ERHAPS the most serviceable, comfortable and 

beautiful tent ever devised is the lodge of our Plains 

Indians, better known by its Dakota name, Tipi. 

The tipi is an all-year-round tent and is so especially 

suited to the scout who is an all-season camper. Every scout 

camp should include at least one. In summer with its sides 

partly rolled up it is cool and breezy, while in 

winter a small fire suffices to keep it warm and 
comfortable. 

In the old days tipis were made of tanned 
buffalo cowskins sewn together with sinew 
thread. From ten to forty hides were required, 
depending on how large the lodge was to be. 
The average size was about sixteen feet in 
diameter. Except for the play tipis of the 
children and the great council or medicine 
lodges. they were seldom made smaller than 
ten or larger than twenty-five feet. Maximilian "\ 
in 1832 in a camp of the Piegan Blackfeet 
recorded a great lodge between forty and i 4 





fifty feet in diameter. 
size will be between twelve and eighteen feet. 
Very small tipis are hardly worth making, while 
poles for very large ones are difficult to secure 
unless you live in the West. 

Because of the hard use to which they were 
put, Indian tipis were renewed once a year. 
The new lodges were made in the spring to be 
ready for the great tribal encampment which 
was held in connection with Medicine Lodge, 
or Sun dance, in June. At that time all of the 
divisions of the tribe that had been scattered 
during the winter came together. The lodges 
of the different bands were grouped three and 
four deep to form a great camp circle. In the 
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The Indian Tip 


How to Make It, Decorate It and Set It Up 


By Julian Harris Salomon 


The top opening, CDC, and the tie flap, D, may now be cut. 
The two notches on either side of the flap are six inches deep 
and six inches wide and the flap is of the same dimensions. 
Considerable strain is put on this part of the cover so that an 
extra reinforcement of canvas, GGG, should be sewn to it 
after the smoke flaps have been attached. The two small 





Grommet holes may now be made and ropes attached. The 
holes for the lacing pins, AE, EB, are made in pairs, five 
inches apart and one inch from the edge of the canvas. The 
pairs are spaced nine inches apart. To make these grommet 
holes, cut a small cross in the canvas and bind the ring 
around it, buttonhole fashion, with waxed thread. Two 
ropes two feet long should now be strongly 
stitched to the tie flap, D, and a sixteen-foot 
rope sewn to the lower corner of each smoke 
flap. Small loops of rope spaced two feet 
apart should be tied through grommet holes 











central space but one or two lodges were 
pitched, the council lodge or the lodges con- 
taining the tribe’s sacred medicines. These 
tipis were always the first to be taken down 
when camp was moved and their falling was 
the signal to break camp. New tipis were 
shining white, but in time they gradually 
browned about the middle and blackened at 
the top. After long use they became almost 
transparent, and accounts of early travelers 
often describe the beauty of the glowing 
lodges at night. 

When a woman decided to make a lodge she 
called all of her neighbors to a feast and after 
it was over they helped with the cutting and sewing, much 
in the fashion of the old-time quilting bee. A woman who 
was especially skilled was entrusted with the cutting. She 
had no patterns, but depended entirely on her eye and judg- 
ment. In recent times the use of canvas and the sewing 
machine has lessened the labor required to make a lodge, but 
the old methods are still largely followed. 

Making a tipi is not too difficult a task for any live group 
of boys to undertake. The pattern given here is for a sixteen- 
foot tipi, which will require 50 yards of yard wide 8 oz. duck, 
not including what will be needed for the dew-cloth or lining 
which will be described later. If you can secure an old 
pyramidal or other tent for the purpose, you will save expense 
and perhaps some labor. You will also need 20 yards of 
quarter-inch rope, some stout string or heavy thread, beeswax, 
70 %-inch galvanized iron grommets, which can be purchased 
from an awning maker, and a sailor’s palm and needle. 

Begin by cutting your canvas into five lengths, 33 feet, 32 
feet, 29 feet, 24 feet, and 16 feet long. The smoke flaps or 
ears are to be cut later from the material remaining. With a 
pencil make a straight line across the center of each strip to 
serve as a guide in sewing the strips together. Sew the two 
longest pieces first with a seam an inch wide, made with a 
double row of stitching. When all the strips have been sewn 
together your canvas should resemble the dotted outline, 
ZZZZZ, in the diagram (Fig. 1). Now spread the canvas out 
on a smooth flat surface and locate the point X. This should 
be two feet from the center of the long straight edge of the 
canvas. With a crayon or pencil tied to a stout string exactly 
sixteen feet long, draw a curved line, AB. With scissors 
trim the canvas down to within six inches of this curved 
line. This six inches of extra canvas should be turned 
under and sewn down to serve as a reinforcement for the 
tipi’s lower edge. 
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around the curved edge of the canvas. The 
tipi cover is now finished. 

To set up the tipi, sixteen to twenty poles 
will be needed, which may be anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty feet long. These should be 
smooth and straight, and, if possible, peeled of 
bark and seasoned. The Indians used lodge- 
pole pine or cedar and traveled long distances to 
get good ones. Once a good set was secured 


Pa it was moved from camp to camp, the poles 


being fastened over the horses’ shoulders with 
the ends dragging on the ground. The work 


6 of erecting a tipi was reduced to a regular 


system so that the lodge could be rapidly 


erected. I have seen two Blackfoot women 

os erect a fifteen-foot tipi in three minutes, while 

ia it is recorded that two women of the same 

Pattern for 16-foot tipi tribe put up a similar lodge in a competition 
in one minute and forty seconds. 

To set up the tipi, first pick out the three 

—P—pP atic best poles for the tripod. Then lay aside two 

slender poles for the smoke flaps and a good 

stout one for the lifting pole. Spread the 

—— niet canvas on the ground and lay two of the poles 

re ~— an 2, ae across its center so that their butts project 

Y  SmOne fer. +h ot , A about six inches beyond the curved edge of the 

rs rgd 4 Rieu Fige . —e cover. The third pole, which is known as the 

Lacing pins in place on front Mg door pole, is then laid across these at right 

of tipi. Fig. 6, Smoke flap angles so as to lie along one or the other of the 

pole with horsehair streamer straight edges of the canvas. Its butt should 

at its end project equally with the others. The poles 

; should cross at the tie flap. There they should 

be tied together by passing a rope around 

them three or four times and tying a square 

Fg s knot (Fig. 3). Thus the tripod is made. 
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Diagram showing how poles are put in place. Poles 
are laid in the order shown by the numbers 


notches below the smoke flaps, EE, are one inch wide and 
three inches deep. They too should be reinforced with an 
extra piece of canvas and a half-inch hem. The door openings 
are three feet high and two feet across. Their lower edge 
should be one foot above the bottom of the tipi cover. Edges 
of these openings should be hemmed or bound with tape. 
Next cut out the smoke flaps according to the pattern (Fig. 2) 
and sew them on along the line DE. There are two ways of 
finishing off the upper corners of the flaps. One way is to make 
a hole, H, about three inches in diameter, through which the 
smoke pole is thrust and the other is to make a pocket, I, by 
sewing a triangular piece of canvas to the upper corner in 
which the end of the pole is put (Fig. 1). 


T= door of an Indian tipi always faces the 
east so that the back of the lodge is in the 
direction from which come the prevailing winds. The door pole 
is to the left of the door as you enter so that it is carried to 
the east of the proposed site of the tipi and the two back poles 
to the west as the tripod is erected. In separating the back 
poles care should be taken to place the butt of the under 
or inner one to that side on which the door pole is tied; 
otherwise the tripod will not lock securely above. The 
back poles should now be spread equidistant from the door 
pole and a less distance apart. The other poles are then 
laid in, in the order indicated by the numbers in the dia- 
gram (Fig. 4). The circle formed by their butts should be 
slightly less than the diameter of the tipi. If the tipi is 
to stand for some time the end of the tripod rope should 
be sufficiently long so that it may be wrapped around the 
outside of all the poles at the point where they come together. 
Its end is then spiraled down one of the poles. In windy 
weather it is fastened to a large stake driven near the center 
of the lodge. When the lodge was to remain in one place 
for a long period the poles were sunk in the ground toa depth 
of twelve to eighteen inches, extra allowance for this having 
been made when the tripod poles were measured off. 

The cover should now be folded and tied to the lifting pole 
with the tie flap ropes, D. This pole with the canvas is 
raised and lowered to its place in the back of the lodge. The 
canvas is now spread round the poles and the opening between 
the door and smoke poles laced up with straight wooden pins, 
which should be of about the same diameter as a pencil and 
fifteen inches long (Fig. 5). The poles may now be gently 
shifted outwards until the canvas is stretched taut. Pegs 
should now be driven through the loops all around the bot- 
tom of the lodge. The smoke poles are now poked into the 
pockets in the flaps or through the holes, whichever have 
been made. To keep the end of the smoke pole from going 

(Concluded on page 49) 








PART II 


HE day of the game dawned with a cloudless sky 

and a hotter sun. It hardly seemed that a day 
j could be hotter than the ones that had gone before, 

but this one started out with a burning heat at 
the first streak of day and increased in torridness as the sun 
mounted in the heavens. The heat drove even more people 
than had planned to do so to seek the roads that led to The 
Pleasant Resort. It seemed that an almost unending cara- 
van of motor vehicles began arriving after nine A.M., and 
from then the dust never actually settled. 

Canoe races, motor-boat races, swimming races and contests, 
high-diving feats, and every manner of water sport, were on the 
program of the Water Carnival with events commencing at 
ten-thirty in the morning and continuing until twelve. There 
was then an intermission of an hour and a half with activities 
resuming at one-thirty and the feature attraction taking place 
at four—the big water basketball game between Mayfield and 
Elton. 

Doc Brady allowed his Mayfield boys to eat a hearty break- 
fast, but warned them that they could eat nothing after that 
until the game was over. 

““You’ve got to play water basketball on an empty stomach, 
boys, or you'll be in great distress for wind,” advised the doc- 
tor. “If you’d rather wait until a little later in the morning 
before eating, all right—but when you’ve once eaten, that’s 
all you get.” 

In the distance the boys could hear the honking of automo- 
biles and occasional shouts. It was to be a gala day and they 
caught the thrill of it even though they were half a mile away 
from the scene of action. 

“We'll both be dark horses this time,” smiled Lance. 
“Neither one of us has played the game before, and we have 
no idea how the other team plays.” 

“But we'll very soon find out,” finished Jones, solemnly. 
“And I predict the game,won’t be three minutes old, 
either. . . .” 

Y TWO O’CLOCK in the afternoon every available space 

along the lake front which gave a good view of the water 
basketball court was black with excited humanity. Perhaps 
black does not exactly describe it, for there were dashes of 
other colors—the Blue and White of Mayfield and the Red 
and Black of Elton. The pier was so thickly populated that 
one wondered how some of the space-holders were able to 
keep from being shoved off into the water. 

Although swimming races were being run off, the crowd was 
obviously not over-interested in the events of the moment. It 
was waiting for the one great attraction. A cheer went up 
as Mr. Winchell put in an appearance with James Edgarton, 
former swimming champion, who was to referee the game . . . 
the two going out to the basketball court that Mr. Edgarton 
might inspect it. 

On the diving raft a photographer from the Landing Times 
began to arrange his cameras. Mr. Edgarton was seen to 
look over the crowd and to motion to different men whom he 
recognized, and it was soon evident that he was picking out 
the ther officials—a timekeeper, a scorer and two goal-and- 
line umpires. These activities kept the crowd interested and 
increased the suspense as the minutes slowly ticked away 
toward four o'clock. 

At three-thirty a mighty cheer went up as the Elton team 
was sighted comimg from one of the bath-houses, the players 
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edging their way through the crowd to the lake front, single 
file. Dazzy Veach was in the lead, grinning broadly. He 
waded slowly into the water, followed by his team-mates— 
the players striking out with easy crawl strokes for the plat- 
form float at the end of the court nearest them. On reaching 
the float the team members climbed upon it and sat, their 
legs dangling in the water, talking with apparent unconcern 
of the battery of eyes that were upon them. 

It was almost ten minutes to four before Mayfield deigned 
to show up. The crowd by now was growing impatient, and 
this may account for the fact that the crowd stood up and 
gave the blue-clad figures with the shining white ‘‘M’s” an 
ovation as they plunged into the water and headed for the 
court. 


HERE was a brief consultation of officials, and then 

Referee Edgarton called the two teams together. He 
had the two captains, Dazzy and Lance, toss for choice of 
ends and Dazzy won, choosing to defend the goal nearest the 
pier. Then the referee passed out white caps to Mayfield 
and red head-pieces to Elton, ordering that they be worn as 
distinguishing marks. This done, he turned to face the 
huge crowd, making a megaphone of his hands. 

“‘Ladies and gentlemen! You are about to witness a most 
unusual contest—a contest made more unusual, not alone 
because it is seldom played in this State, but because it brings 
against each other two teams which proved such great basket- 
ball rivals in the hardwood game last season. The game of 
water basketball differs in some respects from the regular 
game of basketball. Its points of difference, however, may 
be readily observed, and its scoring principle is the same. 
The game is somewhat shorter, consisting of sixteen minutes 
actual playing time divided into halves of eight minutes each 
with a five-minute rest between halves. Time occupied by 
free tries and other delays, such as lining up for a new start 
shall not be counted as time of play. May I say that I 
expect as good evidence of sportsmanship on the part of 
the spectators as I do of the two teams who are about to 
play?” 

There was a thunder of applause. The Mayfield team dove 
into the water and struck out for their end of the pool; the 
officials went to their respective places; the crowd leaned for- 
ward and a hush fell over the whole lake front. Lance, ob- 
serving that Dazzy was taking the center forward position, 
moved over to take the center back position. The two eyed 
each other across the court, challengingly. 

Referee Edgarton raised the water polo ball that was 
also to serve as a basketball, above his head. He placed 
the whistle to his lips, and, as he blew it, tossed the ball out 
into the center of the pool. 

At the blast of the whistle three forms from each end of the 
roped-off pool shot into the water and lashed out after 
the bobbing ball. The three backs of each team plunged 
into the water also, eyes on the efforts of their forwards to 
capture the ball. 

It seemed as though the three Eltonites and Mayfieldites 
reached the center of the pool together. There was a swirl 
of flashing spray and a mix-up of heads and arms. The ball 
was seen to fly out of the water as arms reached up to grab it 
and white and red topped heads kept bobbing underneath the 
water as the ball still eluded its pursuers. 

There was a mad cry of joy from the Mayfield supporters 
as Pierce was finally observed to have trapped the ball and to 
be making for the Elton goal pushing the ball ahead of him. 
The joy was short-lived, however, for Dazzy—tearing through 
the water after Pierce—caug!:t up to him and struck the ball 
from him, negotiating a clever, twisting turn and starting off 
toward the Mayfield goal. But now Dazzy was in trouble, 
for he saw the husky Jones plowing down upon him, fairly 
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churning the’ water in his eagerness to reach the Elton cap- 
tain. Dazzy, calculating the speed with which Jones was 
coming, tossed the ball just to the side of the Mayfield back 
and over his head, then deliberately ducked and swam under 
water to come up behind Jones, recapture the ball and start 
on toward the Elton goal where he caged the first basket of 
the game just as Lance, cutting in on a try to block the 
throw, reached his side. 

A minute of play was over—play so sensationally fast that 
every one in the crowd was howling frenziedly. And the name 
of the Elton captain was on every tongue. 

““Wonderful! Wonderful!” seemed all that anyone could 
say. 

The players returned to their respective ends ready to start 
the game anew. This time the incomparable Dazzy beat 
everyone else to the ball by two strokes, evaded the Mayfield 
forwards and tossed the ball on a short, jabbing pass to his 
left forward. Here Modlin came in with a perfect block and 
the left forward was forced to pass back to Dazzy who ‘“‘drib- 
bled” for a few seconds awaiting an opening. Seeing a chance, 
Dazzy again started down the pool, zigzagging his course in 
a manner that made it difficult to stop him. He again passed 
Jones by his uncanny judging of distance, but found there 
was no getting away from Lance. Dazzy tried his little trick 
of tossing the ball over Lance’s head and ducking under him, 
but when he came up to get the ball he found that Lance 
had turned and seized it, making off for the Elton goal. The 
crowd broke into an excited laugh at Lance’s quick bit of 
outwitting. 

Lance, sighting Hines free, pressed down on the water with 
his left hand and gave a scissors kick, throwing the ball on 
a line so that it struck Hines on the chest and bounded a few 
feet away. Hines captured the ball at mid-court with a plung- 
ing effort, just getting it away from an Elton back. He tossed 
to Pierce a few feet away and Pierce tossed to Andrews— 
a short, snappy toss that Andrews stopped with one hand. It 
was Andrews’ chance for a goal that would tie the score, but he 
missed, the ball rolling off the rim and dropping back into the 
water. Pierce, following up, batted the ball away from an 
Elton back, recovered it—going under water to do so—and 
came up with eyes only for the basket. The ball caromed off 
the backboard through the hoop to make the score 2-all! 
Breathless, the two teams returned to their starting-points 
with three minutes of the game gone—and the spectators 
already delirious with excitement, 

“‘T wouldn’t have missed this game for all the barber-shops 
in the world!” declared Major Ellerbee from his “‘standing- 
room-only”’ position on the pier. 


ITH the ball in play again, both teams having had a 

brief chance to feel each other out, the game slowed 
up a trifle as the defense stiffened. “It was here that Dazzy 
Veach began to demonstrate his superiority in an even more 
obvious way—for, failing to break through Mayfield’s guard- 
ing, the ball was always passed back to Dazzy, and it was 
Dazzy who would get it into scoring territory. So furious 
was the competition that Jones, Modlin and Lance were 
offering, however, that it was a good two minutes before 
Elton was able to cage the ball, even though they had the 
ball in the vicinity of the ‘Mayfield goal all of the time. 
And it was Dazzy agin who made the shot, batting the 
ball in from a wild toss bounding off the board, on a throw 
by his right forward. 

Score Elton 4; Mayfield 2. 

Lance had sized up his plan of battle correctly. The prob- 
lem was to stop Dazzy if there was any possible way of stop- 
ping him. Lance and Jones exchanged grim glances. 

“He can’t keep that pace up,’”’ gasped Jones. ‘No one 

iss: 


can 
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But Dazzy set out to disprove Jones on the next play by 
a brilliant advance down the court, passing the ball in such 
flashing fashion to his two forwards-and receiving it back from 
them with almost equal speed, that there was hardly any fol- 
lowing of him. He was presently underneath the Mayfield goal 
with no Mayfield player within ten feet of him. Dazzy took his 
time and tossed a basket with mocking slowness. As he struck 
out for the Elton end of the pool he swung close to Lance and 
shouted tauntingly in his ear so that Lance could hear above the 
roar of the crowd: ‘‘ Now don’t you wish you’d let me drown?” 


HERE was something so harmlessly pointed in Dazzy’s 

defiant joshing that Lance could only answer with a laugh. 
What a royal foeman Dazzy was anyhow! Making sport of 
Lance’s saving him from drowning some days before because 
he was now. proving such a thorn in Mayfield’s side! And 
Lance knew that Dazzy knew that Lance was just about at 
his wits’ end to figure out how to stop this Elton water marvel! 
Well, the game was not over yet, even though the score was 
now 6 to 2. 

The next play began promisingly for Mayfield with Hines in 
possession of the ball after a stormy session in mid-court, 
but though the Mayfield forwards were able to work the ball 
up near the Elton goal their shots at the basket went wild and 
Elton soon had the ball back in Dazzy’s hands. Lance struck 
out for Dazzy and succeeded in blocking him. The crowd 
roared as Lance and Dazzy battled, Lance for possession of 
the ball and Dazzy to get past Lance. It appeared for a mo- 
ment as though Dazzy had maneuvered out of Lance’s reach 
when Lance, by a frantic stab forward, batted the ball from 
Dazzy. Before Lance could get fairly started with it, Dazzy— 
lashing out desperately in an attempt to recover—caught 
Lance by the neckband of his bathing suit. It was an unin- 
tentional foul, but a foul nevertheless, and the shrill whistle 
of Referee Edgarton was quick to call it. 

The teams swam about the Elton goal and Lance took his 
position at the foul line over the fifteen-foot mark to make his 
free throw try. The crowd quieted down respectfully as 
Lance treaded water. His aim was true, the ball swishing 
through the net, and a great cheer going up. 

Elton 6; Mayfield 3. 

One minute of the first half left to play. 

Putting on a burst of speed, Dazzy reached the ball a good 
three strokes ahead of the water-splashing Mayfield forwards. 
He made for the Mayfield goal with his two forwards trailing 
after him. Jones and Lance came at Dazzy from two dif- 
ferent sides, determined that he should not get through this 
time. Dazzy swam directly into the pocket, much to the 
surprise of his two opponents as well as to the spectators— 
then, while looking ahead, by a twist of the arm he threw the 
ball behind him—not seeing where, but judging where it would 
land. It was 
a tricky throw 
and it went 
straight into the 
hands of Dazzy’s 
left forward who 
veered off to the 
right and made 
for the — goal. 
Lance, turning off 
to block the new 
man with the 
ball, let Dazzy 
through, and the 
forward passed 
over Lance’s head 
to the Elton cap- 
tain, who slipped 
the ball through 
the hoop for one 
of the neatest 
goals thus far. 
The whistle blew 
for half time with 
the crowd yelling 
madly. 

Score—Elton 
8; Mayfield 3. 

And Dazzy had 
done all of the 
scoring for his 
team! 

Glad of the 
five minutes’ 
rest, the players 
of both teams 
changed ends and 
lay down on the 
platform floats. 

“We're never 
going to win this 
way,” Lance told 
his teammates, 
soberly. “I was 
right about 
Dazzy, but I was 
wrong about 
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short passes. They’re too good swimmers for us if we 
count on getting anywhere with the short-passing game. 
We’ve got to take some chances and we’ve got to get the 
ball down under the Elton goal. It’s lots better for Elton 
to have the ball at their end than it is for them to have it at 
ours. It’s up to us to carry the play into the end of the court 
where there’s a chance of it doing us some good—so if any 
of you fellows get the ball and don’t see a man free to throw 
it to—heave the ball as far down toward the Elton basket as 
you can. Get me?” 

The players nodded. 

“ As nearly as I can tell you’re all doing as well as anybody 
could. It’s a stiff assignment trying to stop that two-lunged 
fish, Dazzy. But we’re going after him like a pair of harpoons 
this half, aren’t we Jonesy?” 

Jones made no answer. He just sat sullenly, looking at the 
water. The whistle blew, calling time. 

“Come on, gang!’”’ Lance entreated. “It’s the hardest 
fight we’ve ever had to make for old Mayfield, but it’s all the 
better to win just because it is hard.” 

“I'd give my right arm if we were playing on a hard-wood 
floor,’ moaned Lawton, pacing anxiously up and down at 
the rear of the platform float. “I'd tie that score myself!” 


A‘ THE beginning of the second half, Pierce and Dazzy 
both reached the ball at the same moment and both 
grappled for it. Each was so eager to wrest it from the other 
that they committed a double foul, Pierce clutching Dazzy’s 
suit and Dazzy holding Pierce under water after Pierce had 
let go of the ball. Dazzy had the first free try and made 
it, the ball not so much as touching the basket rim. With 
the Mayfield supporters entreating Pierce to keep Mayfield 
from losing further ground, Pierce answered by practically 
duplicating Dazzy’s shot. 

Elton 9; Mayfield 4. 

On the next play the Elton left forward got the ball, was 
blocked by Modlin, Mayfield back, and tossed almost across 
the court to Dazzy who, swimming down the side near the 
rope, scored on an almost unbelievable side shot which brought 
shrieks of surprised admiration from the crowd. 

Score—Elton 11; Mayfield 4. 

Hardly had the ball been brought back into play, however, 
than the combination of Pierce, Hines and Andrews staged 
a pretty bit of passing with Andrews on the receiving end of 
a long cross-court throw from Hines, which he converted into 
two points for Mayfield. 

Elton 11; Mayfield 6. 

Keeping always safely ahead, a sparkling exhibition of trick- 
passing by Dazzy, with two backward throws perfectly timed 
and aimed, resulted in a basket by the Elton left forward, the 
first points made by anyone other than the sensational captain 





Pierce tossed to Andrews a short, snappy toss that Andrews stopped with one hand 
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for his team. The crowd laughingly gave the Elton left 
forward a big hand as Dazzy, by this time, had been credited 
with being practically the whole Elton aggregation. 

Elton 13; Mayfield 6. 

“T’m afraid our boys are about done,” ventured Jerry 
Evans regretfully. 

“Tl bet you a first-class haircut they aren’t!”’ snapped 
Major Ellerbee loyally. 

“They'll have to put on a strong rally pretty soon,” ad- 
mitted Doc Brady. 

A few seconds later the Mayfield supporters were sent 
into ecstasies of joy over the scoring of a goal by Jones, who 
had suddenly taken it into his head to strike out for the Elton 
goal, skimming down the side of the pool and lashing out be- 
tween two Elton backs who came pounding toward him 
through the water—just slipping by them for a short toss. 
The play was an unexpected one, Jones having started off by 
taking the ball from the Elton right forward and never stop- 
ping until he had shot for the basket. 

Score—Elton 13; Mayfield 8. 

. The cheers over Jones’ good work had scarcely died out 
than Elton came right back via the mighty Dazzy who ducked 
and swam under water for some twenty feet, bobbing up to 
take a toss from his left forward and plunk the ball against 
the backboard for a rebound through the hoop. 

“‘Doesn’t do us much good to score,” lamented the senior 
Sparks, with a glance at the scoreboard, “for every basket we 
make, Elton matches it.” 

“Fifteen to eight and less than four minutes to play,” 
calculated Doc Brady. 

Fighting with grim determination in the face of defeat, 
Mayfield broke up three scoring attempts by Elton through 
the frenzied blocking of Lance who covered Dazzy twice and 
then turned upon the left forward to spoil what might have 
been a perfect goal. Mayfield finally came into possession of 
the ball, Modlin getting it and passing at once to Lance who 
hooked his right wrist about the ball, pressed down the water 
with his left hand and left foot and flung the ball as far for- 
ward as he could. The ball struck within ten feet of the 
Elton goal and directly between Hines and an Elton back. 
Both players made for it with Hines a flash ahead. He batted 
the ball to prevent the Elton back from grabbing it and 
stroked after it with all the speed he could command. Re- 
covering near the basket, Hines put his hands under the ball 
and pushed it upward. The ball dropped through the hoop 
so cleanly that it barely rustled the net. 

Score—Elton 15; Mayfield to. 

Mayfield no nearer to overtaking Elton now than they 
were at the end of the first half and but three more minutes 
of play! Both teams were tiring fast under the strenuous de- 
mands of the game. Every second had been pulsating with 
action of the 
most red-blooded 
sort. Even the 
great Dazzy was 
secretly glad that 
the battle was al- 
most over. A 
five-point lead at 
this stage of the 
contest was in- 
surmountable. 

With the re- 
sumption of play 
Elton obtained 
the ball and be- 
gan to stall. The 
ball was passed to 
Dazzy and Dazzy 
began to display 
his cleverness in 
a new line—an 
ability to keep 
the ball without 
an opposing play- 
er being able to 
get it away from 
him. Lance and 
Jones followed 
Dazzy about with 
him ducking and 
turning. The 
crowd was in an 
excited uproar. 

“Break it up!” 

“Get it away 
from him!” 

‘*Make him 
shoot!” 

Finally Jones 
was successful in 
batting the ball 
out of Dazzy’s 
hands and in toss- 
ing it to Lance. 
The Mayfield 

(Concluded on 

page 50) 
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Mud or no mud, 
duty was duty 














ee AY, Jack,” said Mr. MacAlister, an editor on an 

evening paper, “if you were not a nephew of mine, 

I would have fired you the first day you worked 

here. Look at this terrible stuff. and you having 
come here with enough School of Journalism diplomas to—to— 
to outweigh a Sunday edition—no imagination, no news sense 
and no idea of the importance of being right on the job. 
What sort of first-year high-school stuff is this to bring me 
when I sent you on one of the best assignments we've had in 
weeks?” 

“But, Uncle Ed,” 
porter. 

“But nothing,” snapped back his uncle, “here is a trolley- 
car full of people, out of the driver’s control, coasting almost 
a mile a minute down-hill, jumping the tracks, crashing into a 
million-dollar jewelry store, setting the place on fire and—and 
—and then you come back with half a column of drivel that 
would aptly describe the overturning of a kiddie-cart in a 
two-by-four back yard! Why,” snorted Uncle Ed, “a self 
respecting exclamation point wouldn’t be seen in company 
with such insipidity. Boy,’ he growled, “when you're through 
with alphabet block-building in the kindergarten, come around 
and I'll show you the pretty ribbons on this typewriter. 
Bah!” he roared disgustedly, ‘when I want a marble game 
written up, I'll send for you. And to think that Nubbins, 
whom I fired last week, got three columns of a front-page 
story on our rival across the street—it makes me weep. Oh! 
if you would only use a hammer on the typewriter, you might 
get some ‘pep’ into your stuff.” 

Jack’s uncle groaned and swung around in his editorial 
chair, turning his back on his crestfallen relative. Some 
vigorous scribbling and blue-pencilling on the part of the 
editor acted as sort of safety-valve, and having let off steam, 
as it were, through the ends of his fingers, he calmed down 
a little. 

“Here,” he said, with a cold air of superiority as without 
turning around, he handed back Jack’s much-mutilated copy, 
“take this and retype it and then take the carbon home and 
study it.”” In a more conciliatory tone he added, “Perhaps 


broke in Jack Barnaby, the cub re- 
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I had better give you a few pointers in copy-writing. Get 
that stuff typed first and then let’s go and eat.” 

Mechanically, Jack took the sheet of paper and copied his 
uncle’s work in much the same frame of mind that a schoolboy 
would have struggled with a five-hundred-word punishment 
during recess. 

“Through?” asked his uncle, a little later. “Get your hat. 
I’m famishing.”” Without further words they proceeded to a 
near-by restaurant. 

‘“‘Metaphorically speaking,” said the editor, feeling much 
more cheerful as he commenced to eat, ‘a reporter should be 
able to get, while sticking exactly to facts, a whale of a story 
out of a sardine sandwich, or write a hair-raising article, so to 
speak, on the tragedy of man’s first discovery of a bald spot.” 

Jack was not sure whether he was supposed to be taking 
with respectful solemnity a lesson in journalism or whether 
his uncle expected him to laugh at his witticisms. To meet 
the situation he compromised by mixing a forced and painful 
grin with what he figured should look like a heavy 
thoughtful frown and said, “‘ Yes, uncle.” 

“And,” said the editor, suddenly cutting short 

his own loud unaccompanied laugh, “a reporter 
should at least havea nodding acquaintance with 
. a-sense of humor.” 
\ \ATJOW, some worms take a long time to turn, 
jf AN and Jack was one of the slow-turning variety. 
/ For three months he had put up with a lot of 
his uncle’s blustering. He was naturally patient; 
he knew that his uncle had a reputation for turning 
out first-class journalists from most unpromising 
material; and he needed a job. These three rea- 
sons kept the worm’s nose to the ground. But 
Jack was no longer an unturning worm, he was, as 
far as his patient disposition would allow, a worm 
that turned into a very indignant and rebellious 
young man. To be accused of not being able to 
write was one thing, but to have it insinuated that 
he did not have a sense of humor was another, and 
it was this insinuation that caused the worm’s 
flip-flop. 

He who was the star comedian in college plays, 
who wrote the snappiest jokes for his college 
magazine, and who was always the center of a 
laughing crowd was practically accused of being 
unable to see a joke! 

“Good-bye, Uncle Ed, I’m through,” was the 
only noise that came from the volcano ranging 
within the bosom of the insurgent nephew. 

“Through what?” said the uncle, “ your dinner?” 

“Through with your 
paper,” Jack answered. 

“Why, I didn’t fire 
you—yet,” said Mr. 
MacAlister. 

“T’ve fired myself,” 
said Jack Barnaby ris- 
ing to go. 

“* Justa minute, Jack,” 
said his uncle, “you 
must first send me a 
written resignation; I'll 
do the firing; and say,” 
he continued, “if your 
resignation isn’t written 
any better than the rest 
of your stuff, I shall 
certainly refuse to ac- 
cept it. Anyway, we 
are both through work 
for the day, and for the 
time being we are not 
officially related, we are 
just plain ‘uncle’ and 
‘nephew,’ and there is 
no reason under the sun 
why a nephew should 
run away from his 
uncle just because that 
uncle happens to be 
during his working hours 
an editor and the nephew 
a ‘cub’ reporter. Wait 
a second, Jack, and I'll 
be with you. It’s a nice 
fine afternoon and a 
walk would do both of 
us good. Let’s go down 
by the wharves. Life 


The green, however, had 

nothing in common with 

the solid turf of golf- 
course fame 
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along the river front always interests me, and by the way, 
Jack, if one keeps his eyes open and uses his imagination a 
little he will almost always find ‘copy’ down there.” 


ACK by this time had reached the door of the restaurant, 

but so had his uncle. Once outside uncle and nephew, as 
though they were Siamese twins, pivoted around and walked 
step by step down the street that led them toward the river, 

“You never can tell,’’ continued the man as they walked 
along, “‘to what great things trifles may lead. Take, for 
instance, the law of gravitation, a law obeyed by the whole 
universe which forcibly impressed itself on its discoverer’s 
mind when an apple hit him on the head. Now I owe what- 
ever success to which I may have attained to a very trifling 
incident. Let us sit down on this old box and I will tell 
you about it. It may be of help to you whether you follow 
journalism or any other career. Let us sit facing the river 
so that my story will not be interrupted by any happenings 
cityward. 

“‘Now first of all,”’ he said, “I place a great deal of value 
on sixty seconds, and if there is one thing that I abhor more 
than anything else it is the expression ‘wait a minute.’ I tell 
you this because—” but he did not get any further with 
what he had to say. 

“Wait a minute!” said Jack in a strangely agitated voice. 

Amazed and indignant, Mr. MacAlister turned around 
sideways to glare at his nephew through whose head his words 
had apparently passed unregistered, or, could it be possible, had 
registered and were now being flung back insultingly at him? 

“Wha—what do you—you—”’ he explosively commenced, 
but the question passed out in a faint sizzle when he saw 
the wide-open staring eyes of his nephew looking far out on 
the wide river at something toward which the young man 
was pointing. 

“Look, Uncle, look!”’ Jack gasped. 

“Look where—what—?” said the uncle, as his gaze followed 
an imaginary line in the general direction indicated by his 
nephew’s trembling forefinger. 

“Tt’s a hand! a human hand!—the hand of a corpse!” 
exploded Jack. 

“Great Scot!’’ exclaimed Mr. MacAlister as his eyes fo- 
cussed on the ghastly object slowly floating along away out 
in the dark mid-stream water. 

The evening mist arising from the stilled surface of the 
river gave a decidedly spectral aspect to the scene and 
perhaps was responsible for the creepy chill that sent shivers 
up and down Jack’s spine. The ghostlike object was not the 
splashing hand of some strenuous swimmer nor was it the 
beckoning hand of some unlucky canoeist; it was a hand as 
calm and still and as cold looking as was the river itself, 
except when once in a 
while a faint ripple on 
the water would cause 
it to turn helplessly 
around. Then would 
appear a black spot on 
the river’s surface as a’ 
small portion of some 
dark inert mass momen- 
tarily broke through. 

Another ripple and 
the black spot would 
disappear, but the hand, 
would still remain as, 
though it were unwil-' 
lingly leaving the glad 
world of brightness for 
the cold, dark depths of 
the ocean to which the 
river was relentlessly 
consigning it. It poised 
aloft as though waving 
a hopeless farewell to all. 

“A tragedy, a ghastly 
tragedy,” gritted the 
editor, “but what copy 
*twill make,” he added 
quickly. “Jack, keep 
your eye on it, follow it, 
don’t let it get away 
while I go ring up Jones 
I'll call the police, too, and I'll 


to get ready for an extra. 
notify the nearest hospital to have an ambulance down.” 

So saying he hurried away to the nearest telephone booth, 
just two good ‘blocks away; it was a very breathless Mr. 
MacAlister that called into the receiver. 

“Burton 7000,” he panted, dropping in his nickel. Not 
getting immediate response he vigorously rattled the holder 


up and down. He then saw for the first time a notice pasted 
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on the back of the glass door of the booth. Like a flash he 
read the reversed words that showed through the semi- 
transparent paper, and the words were “Out of Order.” 
Frantically he rushed out of the booth and ran another block. 
This time he found a telephone that was in order but which 
was at the ’same time 


rocks, river débris, and mud holes. Before him lay a nice 
stretch of green stuff. A barrel obstructed his progress. He 
jumped and landed on the green. The green, however, had 
nothing in common with the solid turf of golf-course fame, 
for it was nothing but the summer coat, and a thin one at 
that, of a thick oozy mess of black 
river muck. Jack landed with 





very much in requisi- 
tion. A perspiring fat 
woman was having a 
furious argument, and 
there were two other 
persons impatiently 
awaiting their turns. 
Another half block and 
the editor found a small 
store displaying a tele- 
phone sign. ‘“Where’s 
your booth?” he de- 
manded as he rushed 
into the store. 

“There ain’t none,” 
said the _ proprietor, 
“they moved it yestid- 
day ’cause we’re gittin’ 
outer here t’morrow as 
the place is goin’ to be 
took down.” 

Mr. MacAlis er 
groaned a deep groan 
and rushed, or rather 
staggered, from the 
store. 


“They’s 











both feet and knees, and hands, 
and ears as well. He _ picked 
himself up and found himself 
knee-deep in the sticky stuff. He 
struggled on toward a wharf and 
crawled underneath. 


HALF dozen rats scampered 

by but did not alarm him 
one-half as much as did a startled 
shout from the gloom under the 
heavy timber. 

“Beat it, a detective,” he heard 
called out,and he dimly saw a group 
of figures scatter in all directions. 
His heart almost stopped when he 
realized that he had unwittingly 
discovered the haunt of some ne- 
farious gang. Before he had time 
to retreat, a hoarse voice sounded 
uncomfortably close to him. 

“Whatcha doin’ here?’’ it de- 
manded. ‘‘Git outa here before 
I throw you in the river!” 

In horror Jack mentally pic- 
tured himself accompanying the 
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tor, and at last found a i ‘ 


vacant booth and a 


working ’phone. In his Despairingly he begged change fri 
haste from the first 


booth he forgot to take back his nickel, and found that he 
now had nothing less than a five-dollar bill. Despairingly he 
begged change from the owner of the store. 

“Wait a minute,” said this person. “I’ve got to send out 
for the change and while you are waiting mebbe I can sell you 
something for yourself or to bring home to the missus. I’ve 
got a nice line of—” 

“Oh, hang your line and give me a nickel and you can keep 
the change when it comes back!’ bellowed the thoroughly 
exasperated Mr. MacAlister. 

“Well, well, if there is nuts going around wantin’ to throw 
money away it ain’t none of my business,” said the astonished 
storekeeper to himself, adding in a louder voice, “All right, 
sir, here’s your nickel,’’ as he passed the requisite coin to 
the desperate man, a customer having just come in in time 
to change the five-dollar bill. 

“Burton 7000,” shouted Mr. MacAlister. 
so later he got his connection. 

“Is that Smith? Get me Jones and be quick about it 
he panted. 


A moment or 


ee 


N THE meantime his nephew was keeping an eye on the 

pale hand which, while slowly drifting seaward, was gradu- 
ally growing less visible in the gathering mist. 

“T'll lose it if I don’t get a move on,” said Jack Barnaby as 
he started to follow the course of the river, which course 
would have been perfectly straight were Jack traveling by 
boat, but as he had to navigate on land and by means of 
his feet his course was by comparison as a corkscrew to a 
needle. 

Down one wharf he ran, around a storehouse, then across 
a pontoon of barges, over a low wall, along a rocky stretch 
of waste land, again on to a wharf and finally up against the 
gate of a large dry dock. The watchman, a gruff old sea- 
dog who could not, or perhaps would not, listen to Jack’s 
shouted entreaties. 

“Git outa here or I'll call the cops!” he snarled ‘at the 
unlucky reporter. Jack had to make a detour of a whole 
block before he again 
reached the river’s edge. 
It was with a great sigh 
of relief that he once 
more saw the ghost 
hand. 

He noticed too that 
the tide had gone out 
somewhat, leaving here 
and there strips. of 
ground across which he 
could sprint without 
having to go up on to 
the wharves. For 
about fifty yards or so 
he ran over what 
might be compared 
to a macadam road 
were it not for the 
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still white hand on its lonesome 
journey to the sea. Calling on all 
of his courage and wit he replied, 
‘‘Whatcha doin’ here yourself? I 
was just beatin’ it from the cops 
and fell over the wall. Say, how 
do you get out of here anyways?” 

“That cop stuff don’t go none 
here,” said the hoarse voice, ‘‘an’ you is goin’ to get yours 
right now!” 

At that moment, just as Jack was preparing to put up 
what he figured would possibly be his last fight, the humming 
of an automobile was heard. The “cops” had arrived, four 
of them, in response to the call from Mr. MacAlister. A 
second later another came, bringing a police lieutenant and 
the editor. 

“Wonder where Jack can be,” said Mr. MacAlister in his 
usual loud tones, just as the mysterious owner of the hoarse 
voice sprang from the darkness to annihilate the said Jack. 

“Here, down here!” yelled Jack at the top of his lungs. 
A second later he and his assailant were threshing around in 
the squelching, sloshing, splashing mud as though they were 
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the owner of the store 


business parts of a giant egg-beater. 

A policeman looked over the edge of the wharf and was for 
a moment spellbound at this unexpected sight. Mud or no 
mud, duty was duty, and calling to his comrades he dropped 
down on top of the combatants. A second policeman followed 
and was immediately knocked breathless 
by the rush of a half dozen members of 
the “Barnacle” gang, whose headquarters 
the police had heretofore been unable to 
discover. 

The escaping members of the gang be- 
lieved that a raid was in progress and 
were in a wild stampede to make a get- 
away. One member swarmed up one of 
the pier posts just to stare into the end 
of a wicked-looking gun. Back he fell 
into the black mess. 

The police lieutenant, looking over the 
end of the wharf, saw strange figures run- 
ning in every direction. He turned in a 


riot call. 
A small boat pushed 
out from under the 


wharf on the opposite 


said the Sergeant 


“Make room there in the-stern!’ 
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side from where the police dropped over; four men scrambled 
aboard and were just getting the oars to work when they 
were discovered. A bullet from a policeman’s gun splin- 
tered one of the seats and apparently sent some of the 
splinters to finish its job, for one of the occupants of its boat 
let out a loud yell and clapped his hand on the side of his leg. 
Another bullet split one of the oars, but the fleeing men were 
lucky at this exciting moment to temporarily gain the shelter 
of an intervening barge. . 

“Jack, Jack!” yelled Mr. MacAlister, looking down on the 
struggling bunch of mud-covered figures, but his nephew was 
too busy to answer, and were Jack not fighting he still would 
have difficulty in replying, for his mouth was full of ooze. 
In the mélee friend and foe looked alike, and it was not until 
Jack himself had landed a solar-plexus knockout, looked up 
and called out “‘Uncle!’’ that Mr. MacAlister knew which of 
the fearful-looking objects was his nephew. 

By this time a number of police had arrived, and from two 
different directions was heard the chugging of police motor- 
boats. The neighborhood was in an uproar and following the 
police automobile came the usual crowd of excitement hunters. 
Some hopelessly excited person wishing to help, without ever 
inquiring what all the trouble was about, pulled a fire-alarm. 
Distant clangings gave warning of the approach of the fire- 
fighting apparatus and the crowded minutes were still further 
crowded when the “smoke-eaters” arrived. 


IRENS tooted and whistles screamed, guns barked and bells 
clanged. Pandemonium reigned supreme. Fortunately for 
the sake of law and order pandemonium’s reign was short-lived. 
The police and firemen were numerous enough to get things 
wellin hand. But getting things in hand needed having things 
in hand, the police had batons and the firemen had long fire- 
hose. To the center of a large open place at the front of the 
pier which had been cleared by the police, bedraggled figures 
came from various directions. They came mostly in threes, 
and the center one of each of the groups apparently was re- 
luctant in coming forward but came nevertheless in bouncing, 
forced steps urged on by the other two accompanying mud- 
covered figures who held the unwilling one in grips of steel. 
A police captain was figuring on drawing up charges of un- 
lawful assembly and riotous behavior until he could find more 
serious charges to prefer against the various prisoners when 
MacAlister broke in on his busy thoughts. 

“The dead body out in the river! It’s some of their dirty 
work. Captain, we’ve got to work quickly!”’ said the editor. 

“Dead body? What dead body?” asked the Captain. 

The police lieutenant quickly told the gruesome story related 
to him by Mr. MacAlister, and orders were given at once to 
proceed with the chase. 

Before it became a chase it had to be a search, for dusk had 
fallen, and except for the twinkling lights on various ships and 
boats everything seaward was dark. 

The police boats, three in number, started down the river. 
In one of them sat the two newspaper men—Jack and his 
uncle. Jack had divested himself of his muddy clothes and 


was wrapped in a heavy overcoat furnished him by one of the 
river policemen. 
“Out this way,” indicated Jack, but “out” indicated the 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Capturing Sixty Wild 


Hlephants 


WO methods 
are used in 
the capture 
of wild ele- 
phants. The one with 
men on the backs of 
trained elephants that 
mix in with the herd 
and while the trained 
elephants press in upon 
the wild one, men slip 
off their backs and 
rope the hind legs 
of the wild elephants 
and fasten them to 
trees; the other method 
of driving elephants 
into a stockade and 
at night is a slow, 
dangerous job, as ele 
phants travel in a cycle 
that is, every four or 
five years they return 
to a certain district, a 
circumstance that makes 
it possible to build a 
stockade into which 
they can be driven. 

At one time while | 
was in the State of 
Trengganu, an inde 
state on the 
Malay 


received 


pendent 
east coast of 
Peninsula, I 
word that a large herd 

of elephants was crossing the border from the State of Klan- 
tan. Calling on the Sultan, I explained to him my desire to 
capture the herd, and told him that if he would furnish me 
with enough men, I would give him a bonus on all elephants 
caught; he to take four elephants, the pick of the herd. He 
assigned his nephew, Tunku Omar, to assist me, also giving 
him full power to “‘craw” or force labor for as many men as 
I might need. 

The scouts reported that the herd numbered about one 
hundred. I assigned fifty men to surround the elephants and 
keep them moving in a circle within a definite area while we 
built the stockade. 

The work of making the trap was prodigious. 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length and a foot and a half in 
diameter, were cut down and dragged through the jungle for 
half a mile or more to the spot I had selected. These were 
planted five feet in the ground and braced by three smaller 
trees, so that they could stand the enormous pressure of ele- 
phants trying to lunge through them. The trap was round— 
about seventy-five feet in diameter—with two wings, each one 
hundred feet long, converging to the entrance. After planting 
and bracing all the posts, we bound them together with heavy 
ropes made of twisted rattan, and then covered them with 
For all this work the natives had no tools 
It was amazing to see the rapidity with 


Trees, 


vines and leaves. 
except their parangs. 
which they cut down the big trees and slashed trails through 
the jungle. Omar and I were with them constantly, keeping 
up their enthusiasm and excitement. 

In building the trap we took great care not to disturb the 
jungle through which the elephants were to be driven. Like 
all jungle animals, elephants can see at night, and there is 
always the danger of a stampede unless precautions are taken 
against arousing suspicion. The jungle leading up to the wings 
was untouched; and the wings and the trap could scarcely be 
distinguished from the dense growth that surrounded .them. 
In the runway and in the trap the jungle was still standing 
without injury. 

Word came from the men who were watching that the herd 
was four miles away. I gathered the natives around me, 
explained all the details of the drive, and assigned men to the 
various tasks. Then we started in a body to get behind the 
herd. Every few hundred yards I stationed a man in a tree 
to guide the drive. 

Driving elephants at night is a slow, trying, dangerous job. 
It means fighting every foot of the way through dense jungle 
and keeping up a continual hubbub of tom-toms and shouts. 
The elephants wish to avoid the noise and they move slowly 
away from it, crashing through the trees and vines. The 
men who are directly behind have the easiest time, for they 
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can follow the trails broken by the elephants; those on the 
side must cut trails with their parangs. No lights can be 
used, and care must be taken to avoid the little elephants, 
which roam about, investigating the noise. If they see a man 
and give the danger-signal, the entire herd stampedes. 


HEN we arrived behind the herd, I spread the men out 

in a U formation, warning them to make no noise until 
the signal was given. With Ali standing near me with my 
express rifle, I waited until darkness came; then I gave the 
signal and started forward. Ali, Omar, my Chinese boy and 
a few others followed along behind me, shouting. The noise 
was taken up on each side of us, and presently we heard the 
elephants moving forward, throwing their great hulks against 


the jungle growths. The night was black, and we stumbled 


on, guided only by the calls of the men in the trees. Insects 
swarmed about us, biting until we were frantic. Sometimes 


the noise on either the left or the right suddenly increased, 
and we knew that the herd had veered in that direction and 
that the men were frightening them off. 

Dawn came, and we found that we had driven them a mile 
and ahalf. It had been exhausting work. I posted guards to 
watch the herd, and we slept until late in the afternoon. Our 
bodies were covered with welts from insect bites and the sting 
of nettles and were torn and scratched by the sharp vines. 

Early the next day the stampede hit us without warning. 
A small elephant, straying from the herd, saw some of the men 
on the right; he ran back, trumpeting the danger. Then the 
bellowing herd came down upon us. 

Ali shoved my rifle into my hands, and I jumped behind a 
tree. A Malay stumbled and fell. Before I could shoot a 
big bull elephant stepped on him and tore him in two, throwing 
the upper portion of his body over my head. I was spattered 
with blood. Elephants, bellowing furiously, rushed past us; 
men screamed and scrambled for places of safety. The 
immense animals loomed up in the darkness for a second and 
then disappeared. In their excitement some collided with 
trees. 

There was no need to shoot; it would have been like holding 
up a fan to fend off a cyclone. I hugged my tree, keeping my 
gun in position. I was discouraged; our efforts had been 
wasted and the herd was scattered. That would be a fine 
story to take back to the Sultan. 

When the elephants had passed, I called to the men. We 
lighted torches and searched for the injured. Three had been 
killed and twelve hurt, and I was thankful there were not more 
casualties. We buried the dead. Ali brought up my medical 
kit and helped me dress the wounds. 

I called the men together and lectured them on the necessity 
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elephants out 





of being careful. They showed no signs of mutiny, and so we 
started off again in search of the herd. It was not difficult to 
find them, for they cut a swath in the jungle to the point where 
they stopped, five miles from the scene of the stampede. 

Again I posted guides in the trees and spread out the drivers. 
Every man was alert, and, when night ended, we were con- 
siderably nearer the trap. In the minds of the elephants there 
seemed to be no connection between the noise that was driving 
them and the men they had seen the night before, and they 
went ahead peaceably. 

Leaving scouts to watch the herd, I gathered the men 
together and praised them. Success rekindled the enthusiasm 
that had been dampened by the stampede, and when we 
threw ourselves down to snatch a few hours’ sleep, we were 
convinced that the drive would proceed without trouble. 
The scouts reported that the herd was slightly depleted, but, 
even so, it was the largest herd%that any of us had ever seen, 
much less driven. 

At nightfall, each day, the men were again in position, 
waiting for my signal; and, three nights later, we approached 
the stockade. The men went wild with delight. And above 
the uproar I could hear the calls of the guides in the trees, 
telling us our distance from the trap. 

The big beasts jammed in the runway between the wings, 
heaving and struggling, and forcing those ahead of them into 
the trap. The walls of the wings groaned as they threw their 
bodies against the posts. The elephants bellowed, and the 
natives kept up a continual pandemonium. I mounted the 
platform and looked down; I could see nothing but a tossing 
flood of black that poured slowly from the runway into the 
trap. 

When the last elephant was inside, the ropes that held the 
gate were cut. The gate crashed down; bars were run through 
the sockets; the elephants were trapped. 


N MY platform I shouted as loudly as any of the Malays. 

Torches were lighted and the men began dancing. I 
slipped to the ground and warned them against climbing up on 
the walls of the stockade, for I was fearful that the sight of men 
might enrage the elephants. If the beasts suddenly took it 
into their heads to charge the wall in a body, some of the posts 
might give way. I could hear them milling around inside the 
trap, bellowing and tearing up the jungle in an effort to find 
a way out. Through the remainder of the night the natives 
danced, ate and drank. Then, when dawn was beginning to 
light up the sky, I climbed to the platform again and looked 
down into the trap. There were sixty elephants! 

The men, armed with long, spiked poles, mounted to the 
running platform on the top of the posts, and the celebration 
was renewed. I stood there, breathless, wondering how 
many of them, in their excitement, would fall off the platform 
into the trap. But none did fall, and they fended off the 
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charges of the elephants by sticking them in the heads and 
bodies with their spikes 

Omar immediately sent a messenger to the Sultan with the 
good news, and the word passed from village to village. 
Natives poured in to inspect the catch, and the messenger 
returned with the news that the Sultan was on his way. It 
was a historic occasion in Trengganu. The Sultan had never 
been in the interior of his own country before, and never had 
there been such an elephant hunt in the state. Omar busied 
himself with the details of the royal reception while I cared for 
the catch. 

We cut holes in the rattan webbing between the posts and 
enticed the small elephants to come out. There were several 
babies in the lot, and they soon became playful and affection- 
ate. Baby elephants are just three feet high at birth and 
weigh about two hundred pounds. They grow an inch each 
month the first year. We made pets of them and amused 
ourselves with weaning them. We did this by taking a pail 
of warm condensed milk and dipping the babies’ trunks into 
it, then doubling the trunks up and putting them into their 
owners’ mouths, and finally squirting milk in with a squirt gun. 
The babies soon learned to imitate this procedure. They 
were mischievous little animals, full of fun and inquisitiveness. 

The Sultan arrived with his retinue, and we gave him a 
ceremonial greeting. Deputations from all the villages were 
present, and Omar requisitioned food for a great feast. The 
Sultan had little to say about the elephants until I took him 
up on the platform where he could count them for himself. 
For a minute he looked at them, wide-eyed; then he repeated, 
“Sir, you spoke the truth.” 

“T always speak the truth,” I replied, and I could see by his 
expression that he believed me. He was convinced that I was 
honest. I knew that I had his protection for any expeditions 
I might undertake in Trengganu. His friendship had been 
difficult to win, but it was worth the trouble—quite aside from 
the value of the elephants. Trengganu was virgin country, 
filled with animals that my customers wanted to buy, and I had 
the exclusive privilege—so far as foreigners were concerned 
of hunting there. And, since the Sultan received a bonus on 
the animals captured, he provided me with labor. 





HE breaking of elephants, especially so large a herd, is a 
long, tedious job. I was thankful that I had Prince Omar 
with me to keep the natives working. The hunter, who kills 
and skins his animals, has a simple life compared with the 
collector, who must not only take the animals alive and un- 
injured, but convey them through miles of jungle country to a 
port. Months of hard labor were before us, and the success of 
the expedition was by no means assured, even though we had 
our elephants safe in the stockade. It was to be a great test 
in managing the natives. 

There is only one thing that a Malay values, and that is 
kris—his knife. To lose this cherished possession means to 
lose honor. There is 
a saying to the effect 
that money will buy 
everything but a 
lucky kris. Their 
disregard of money 
makes all dealings 
with Malays ex- 
tremely difficult, and 
their dislike for work 
has completely 
blocked more than 
one project. 

When work is an 
exciting or amusing 
game, such as the 
hunt, they will go on 
for days without 
signs of fatigue. 
They seem to keep 
alive by some fa- 
natic energy. But 
when work is just 
plain labor, they will 
say “Wait,” or “I 
must think.” Or a 
Malay may say 
candidly: “Sir, [have 
just had plenty to 
eat. I am content.” 
Many times I have 
had a Malay tell me, 
when I asked him to 
do some work, that 
he had enough rice 
and fish for the day 
and that he might 
die during the night. 
[t is an unanswer- 
able argument. To- 
morrow’s food can 
be found when to- 
morrow comes. 





clothes are few. With no more effort than dropping a few 
seeds and covering them with earth, he can grow most of 
the food he needs, aside from his rice and fish. One catch 
of fish will supply his family for weeks and give him a surplus 
to sell to the Chinese traders. 

“Will you row me across the river?” 
day. 

“Tuan, I have eaten and I have had plenty,” he responded. 
“You may take my boat and row yourself across the river. 
Tomorrow, if Allah grants me life and if I need the boat, I will 
swim over for it.” 

Getting work out of Malays is a fine art, a science to be 


I asked a Malay one 


learned only after years of patient arguing and cajoling. And 
yet, with all their laziness, they are lovable people. In most 


cases they are brave and willing to do anything for a person 
they like. 
OWEVER, I waited with anxiety to see what the attitude 
of the natives would be after they had finished celebrat- 
ing, and I was encouraged to find that I had earned the name 
“Tuan Gajah’’—Elephant Master. They were deeply im- 
pressed by the power of the white man who had engineered 
a great drive of sixty elephants and who owned the exceedingly 
marvelous gun that his man, Ali, displayed with such proud 
ostentation. 

The work of breaking wild elephants must be carried on with 
painstaking exactness, for one elephant can create havoc in a 
few seconds if the men lose control. The first task is the 
building of the stocks where the elephants are to be held while 
they become accustomed to men; then comes the work of 
driving into the ground, about four feet apart, two rows of 
heavy stakes, leading from the trap to the stocks. Also, 
next the trap, a small enclosure, four or five feet wide by 
fifteen long, is built at the end of the passageway formed by 
the stakes. The piles of the trap are removed from the 
entrance to this enclosure and bars are substituted. Since the 
elephants were given practically no food during the time they 
were kept in the trap, they were half starved when the breaking 
commenced. In their weakened condition they were much less 
dangerous to handle, and, too, they could then be fed in such 
a way as to impress upon them the fact that good behavior 
brings good treatment. 

The young elephants required no breaking, and so they 
were lured from the trap with food. They roamed about the 
camp, playing and watching operations. 

As soon as all the equipment for breaking was ready, I 
instructed the natives in their work. With a select crew of 
men, I rehearsed all the details of what we were going to do 
and how we were going to do it. Finally I ordered food 
placed in the enclosure and the bars drawn. The nearest 
elephant saw the food, sniffed, flapped his ears and walked in. 
Breaking commenced. 

As soon as the elephant enters the small enclosure, the bars 
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behind him were slipped. He eats the food so eagerly that he 
does not realize quite what is happening and the men put the 
knee-and foot-hobbles on him. ‘These allow him about one 
quarter of his normal step. Rattan ropes are fastened to his 
feet and drawn out through the bars; his trunk is secured so 
that he can do no damage with it. 

There is a great deal of misunderstanding about what an 
elephant can do with his trunk. It is a sensitive organ and he 
never uses it for heavy labor, but he can strike a terrific blow 
with it. I have seen many a man’s ribs and arms broken when 
he neglected to take the proper precautions. In approaching 
a dangerous elephant, a man should come up sideways, with 
the nearer arm folded to protect the ribs. Then, if the ele- 
phant strikes, he should try to catch the blow on the upper 
part of the arm, where there is the most flesh to protect the 
bone. Such a blow never knocks a man flat; it sends him 
spinning like a top until he tumbles over. 

The elephant uses both his trunk and his lungs in calling, 
and he has a large variety of sounds and combinations of 
sound with which to express himself. When rushing an 
enemy, he trumpets shrilly; when enraged by wounds, he 
‘grumbles hoarsely from his throat; he expresses fear by a shrill, 
brassy trumpet and a roar; and pleasure by a continued low 
squeaking througli the trunk. When apprehensive of danger 
or when attempting to intimidate an enemy, he raps the end of 
his trunk smartly on the ground and trumpets. The noise 
sounds like that produced by the rolling up of a sheet of tin. 


N a moment of danger, the elephant coils his trunk to 
protect it from injury. When he is engaged in heavy 
work, such as piling lumber, he may use his trunk to balance the 
load he is carrying on his tusks, but never to bear part of the 
burden. If an unharnessed elephant must pull a rope, he 
holds it in his mouth, taking good care to keep his trunk out of 
the way. It has happened many times that an elephant- 
keeper—not a trainer, for a trainer knows better—has used a 
hook a little too freely on an elephant’s trunk. If he doesn’t 
get killed, he picks himself up several yards from where he was 
standing. A trainer is invariably pleased at such an occur- 
rence, because it shows that the keeper was abusing the 
elephant and has merely received his deserts. The elephant 
is a good, faithful animal, and he does not attack his keeper 
without excuse, except when he is in what is called the ‘‘must”’ 
period, which I shall describe later. 

When the elephant is secured by hobbles, foot-ropes and 
trunk-ropes, the bars leading from the enclosure are removed. 
The foot-ropes have been fastened to the stakes and are 
loosened as the elephant walks out. The men holding the 
ropes attached to the fore feet wind them around the two 
stakes ahead, and those holding the ropes attached to the 
hind feet wind them about the first stakes. In this way the 
animal is drawn forward, step by step toward the stocks, 
while natives prod him from behind with poles. If he tries to 
bolt, he simply falls 
over. It is a diffi- 
cult, trying job, be- 
cause the elephant is 
still vicious. 

The stocks are 
builtincoveredstalls, 
so that each ele- 
phant is separate 
from the others. 
Two large uprights 
are driven into the 
ground in the shape 
of a V; the ele- 
phant’s headis drawn 
between them, and 
they are pulled to- 
gether at the top so 
that he is held se- 
curely behind the 
ears. At the corners 
are uprights, with 
poles to fence him in, 
running between 
them. These poles, 
located a trifle below 
his belly, support 
two cross-bars, one 
just behind his fore 
legs, and the other 
in front of his back 
legs. In this position 
it is impossible for 
the elephant to lie 
down or to move; he 
can wiggle his legs 
and wave his trunk, 
but that is all. 

The elephant re- 
mains in the stocks 
for about ten days. 
During that time he 
is fed and petted by 

(Concluded on 
page 45) 
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and the Fish People 
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T WAS the great wolf pack 
that drove Og and Ru to 
take refuge high up on the 
tops of the White-Haired- 

Old-Men, the snow-capped 
mountains that had for days 
reared themselves in the back 
ground of the new and strange 
land they had been traveling so 
long in an effort to find a suitable 
home for the Hairy People. Ru 
blamed Og for their plight. Og 
hunting had found the den of a 
lone wolf in the forest, and from it 
had stolen two young wolf-cubs. 
Once before he had owned two 
wolf-cubs and had trained them 
to be his friends and hunting 
companions, and when he found 
the wolf den in the forest with 
the mother wolf gone, he took the 
half-grown cubs and bore them 
joyously away. But this theft of 
the wolf-cubs nearly proved their 
undoing, for the mother wolf 
trailed him and her howls of 
bereavement called other wolves 
until soon the whole great pack 
of savage hunters were on their 
trail driving them relentlessly up 
the slope of the mountains 
toward the snow-line, toward the 
strange land of the mountain- 
tops where a mysterious cold 
white death lurked, 

But a great blizzard had be- 
friended them. The storm had 
driven the wolf pack back down 
the slope and Og and Ru, nearly 
perished from the cold, stumbled 
upon a cave in which a band of 
mountain goats had taken refuge. 
Here was food and clothing for 
the two wandering Hairy boys, 
for with their bows and arrows 
they killed several of the goats, 
and Og conceived the idea of 





using the shaggy skins of these 
creatures of the mountain-tops 
to wrap about their bodies for 
warmth and protection against 
the bitter coldness of this land of 
snow and ice. 

For days they lingered in the 
cave while the blizzard raged in 
all its fury about the craggy 
summits, contenting themselves 
with explorations through the 
winding galleries of the caves 
until one day they stumbled 
onto the place of hibernation of a 
great cave bear. Fear gripped 
the two boys, for there were few 
creatures that roamed the forest 
so fierce and formidable as the 
cave bear. 

Aroused from his slumbers by 
the snarls of the wolf-cubs the old bear set upon them with all 
the savageness of his terrible temper, and had it not been for the 
courage of the two young wolves, Og and Ru would never have 
left the cave in the mountain-tops alive. 

The cubs, recognizing in the old bear a natural enemy, 
valiantly leaped to attack him, and between them they managed 
to keep the shaggy creature so busy that Og and Ru found 
time to bring their bows into action, driving arrow after arrow 
into the monster of the cave until finally a chance shaft pierced 
the bear’s throat close under the jaw and the point buried 
itself in the base of the great beast’s brain. 

But the bear was not killed before he had crushed one of the 
young wolves into a lifeless mass in his great arm-like paws 
and seriously mangled the second one. 

Og and Ru sadly surveyed the result of the battle, and agreat 
dread of the cave swept over them. They determined to quit 
it as soon as they could, but they did pause long enough to strip 
the big bear of his great pelt and wrap it into a neat bundle 
which Og carried lashed to his back while Ru carried the 
wounded wolf-cub couched in the hollow of his shield. Through 
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Then it swooped downward, its hooked bill open, and its ugly talons extended to seize one of them 


the twisting and turning passages of the cave they wandered, 
finding their way by the fitful light of torches improvised from 
fagots and sticks that littered portions of the cave and testified 
to the fact that more animals than the great bear had used the 
place for a den. 

On and on through the passages they wandered, sometimes 
hopelessly lost. But just when they both became fearful 
that they were doomed to wander through the winding galleries 
until they starved to death or lost their reason, they suddenly 
came out into the sunlight of a snow-clad mountain-top and 
found themselves looking across a strange new valley that lay 
behind the barrier of the snow-clad peaks of the White- 
Haired-Old-Men. 


ROM where they crouched under the shelter of a snow- 
draped boulder, Og and Ru saw a great bird drop, swift 
and straight as a flying arrow, out of the blue. Down, down, 
down it plunged into the valley miles below them, to disappear 
behind the mass of forest that fringed a lake. It was some 
great bird of prey, and it was striking fot a kill. They wondered 
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vaguely, as they crouched there 
chewing raw goat flesh, becat 
they could find no wood in th 
strange white land of the 
mountain-tops with which to 
build a cooking fire, what the 
bird was after. It must be a 
veritable winged monster, for 
though it was far away, still it 
appeared big to Og and Ru. 

With concentrated interest 
they watched the forest-clad 
point jutting out into the lake in 
the valley, behind which it had 
disappeared. Presently they saw 
it rise with heavy flapping of its 
great wings and start slowly up- 
ward, mounting higher and higher 
above the tree-tops. It carried 
something in its talons, but the 
Hairy boys could not make out 
just what it was. 

Up it mounted, higher and 
higher, then suddenly it turned 
and headed straight toward 
them; toward the craggy snow- 
clad peaks of the White-Haired- 
Old-Men, the mountains to the 
top of which the wolf pack had 
driventhem. Ogand Ru watched 
it come; watched it as it swept 
toward them on outspread wings 
and as it drew closer they could 
not help but marvel and grow a 
little frightened at its enormous 
size. 





TS body was larger and 

heavier than Og, and the 
spread of its huge black wings was 
so great that;its shadow as it 
sailed across the snow toward 
them looked like the shadow of a 
cloud across the sun. As it 
drew nearer Og could see the 
great black head and ugly curv- 
ing yellow beak. And in its 
terrible talons it carried a form 
that looked surprisingly like 
that of a half-grown Hairy man 
—a young boy. 

As it sailed toward them, the 
wolf-cub that lay sprawled beside 
Og taking bits of goat flesh from 
his fingers, began to whine and 
cower and creep closer for pro- 
tection. Both Hairy boys were 
growing equally frightened. 
They stood up and while Ru 
gripped his stone hammers firmly, 
Og hastily strung an arrow in his 
bow. Tense, silent, they waited. 
They -could hear the wind 
whistling through the great 








bird’s feathers. They could see 
its big lustrous yellow eyes 
fixed on them. It was dropping 
lower. It would pass within short bowshot over their heads. 
It seemed to be making for a great ledge of rocks just behind 
them and higher up the mountain. As it drew closer, and its 
shadow, traveling ahead of it across the snow, passed over 
them Og saw with surprise that it was a boy that the great 
bird held in its talons, and that he was alive. He could see 
that he still struggled feebly despite the terrible claws that 
were fastened in his shoulder and the thick of his leg. 

At this discovery Og cried out in anger, and despite a warn- 
ing from Ru he raised his bow with a swift motion and sent an 
arrow whistling at the oncoming eagle, aiming at the broad 
black breast as the bird sped over their heads. 

The Hairy boys could hear the thump with which the shaft 
struck the thick plumage. But it had not flown true. Instead 
it struck the eagle a glancing blow,in the shoulder, just above 
where one of the great wings joined the body. In an instant 
the air was full of black feathers, and the eagle dropped the 
huddled form it clutched and shot high in the air screaming 
louder and louder in its anger. For a moment it hovered out 
of bowshot above them. Then it swooped downward full at 
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Og and Ru, its hooked bill open and its ugly talons extended 
to seize one of them and bear him aloft with it. 

Og and Ru went cold with fear then. They crouched flat 
against the cliff, and Og sped another whistling arrow at the 
great bird as it plunged toward him. But the arrow missed 
its mark and the next instant the huge winged creature like 
black doom was hovering over them striking at them with its 
cruel feet. Og dropped his bow then and seized his stone 
hammer, and swinging this above his head aimed blow upon 
blow at the hovering bird. Ru too tried to knock the creature 
down with a well-timed swing, but the eagle, quick, alert, 
kept out of reach and watched its chance to dart in and 
strike at them with talons and beak and huge falling wings 
that struck such a powerful blow that Ru, hit on the chest, was 
knocked sprawling. 


HIS was what the bird had evidently tried to do, for the 
moment Ru was helpless on the ground it darted down to- 
ward him screaming triumphantly as it tried to fixits talonsinto 
his back. But Og with a cry half of fear and half of anger, 
leaped toward Ru even as the bird darted down. At that he 
would not have been able to save Ru from terrible punishment 
under the claws of the bird had it not been that Ru had kept 
his turtle shell shield fastened to his back while he rested: In 
falling he sprawled face downward and when the bird struck 
its talons only rasped along the rough surface of the shield. 
Again and again it struck, and delayed to make a third attempt 
to sink its nails into Ru’s flesh. Og swung a mighty blow 
at it with his stone hammer and caught it glancing on the 
body and knocked a huge patch of feathers out of its thick 
plumage. Before he could strike again it recovered its balance 
and mounted screaming to wing once more. 

This time it flapped well above them. And while Ru picked 
himself up it hovered over them and screamed in a frenzy. 
But it did not renew the attack. Apparently it had had 
enough. It flapped angrily away, continuing its piercing 
screams until it came to rest on the edge of a crag well up 
toward the top of the mountain, where Og could see a pile of 
sticks and rubbish that he knew must be the monster bird’s nest. 

The great bird gone Og and Ru bent their attention to the 
huddled form that lay in a snowdrift not far from them where 
the eagle had dropped it as the arrow struck it. The boy was 
still alive, though badly cut and bleeding. Og gathered him 
up in his arms, for he was thin and emaciated, and carried him 
back to the place beaten down in the snow where he and Ru 
had rested and eaten. 

The boy was unconscious from the fall, and Og, uncertain 
what to do under such circumstances, laid him prone on his 
back in the snow. Who he was neither he nor Ru had the 
slightest notion. He was not of their tribe, they were certain, 
for they knew every member. And they did not know that 
there were any other Hairy people on the face of the earth 
save their little colony. Og and Ru pondered as they watched. 
Who could he be? Where could he have come from? 

Suddenly Og remembered something that had happened a 
long time ago; something that was almost legendary; that only 
the oldest men of the Hairy colony remembered. Og had heard 
Gog the old leader of the tribe who had been killed by the Tree 
people tell of it. He had heard his blind father talk of it too 
just before he died when he used to sit by Og’s camp-fire all 
day and tell stories of the past. Ru had heard the story too. 
He recalled it when Og mentioned it. 

Once in the days before the great volcano had set fire to the 
world and driven the Hairy people from their home, the tribe 
had been much larger. The great Fu Fu, the scar-faced one, 
had been the leader then. Da was a young man. A strong 
young man, but treacherous. He wanted to be the leader. 
By sly tricks he sought to discredit Fu; to make him look 
ridiculous in the eyes of the rest of the Hairy men. But old 
Fu was too wise to be caught by young Da. He had seen 
through his treachery and turned it against him and the 
Hairy men had banished Da from the colony; banished Da 
and his handful of followers. And they had gone out into the 
world, no one knew where. Nor did they care. Da’s people 
became the lost tribe. Could it be then that they had found 
their way into this valley beyond the snow-capped mountains? 
Could it be that this boy that the great bird had carried up to 
the heights was one of them? 


G SUSPECTED that this might be so. He watched the 
boy a little longer. Then he bent over him and washed 
the blood from his wounds with handfuls of snow. Slowly the 
boy showed signs of returning consciousness, and after a time he 
opened his eyes. Og spoke tohim. The boy looked frightened. 

“By what name are you called?” he asked. 

“T am Dab, son of Dab,” said the boy in a tongue that 
differed only slightly from the language of Og. 

“ Are you of Da’s tribe?” Og queried. 

At the mention of the name a look of fear overspread the 
boy’s face. ; 

“Yes, the tribe of Da, son of Da. The Fish people,” said 
the boy. 

With some effort he sat up then, and pointing down the 
valley toward the shores of the lake, he indicated where his 
people dwelt. 

“Good, we will take you back,” said Og. 

But this did not seem to please the boy. 
crept into his face again. 
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“No. No. Ido not want to go back. They will give me to 
the Thunder Bird again. I do not want to go back.” 

“They will give you to the Thunder Bird? What talk is 
this?’”’ demanded Og, puzzled. 

“That was the Thunder Bird. He is a demon that carries 
people from our village when we do not feed him. He casts 
spells upon us. Brings sickness and death. The great Da 
is sick now, and only by giving me to the Thunder Bird could 
the spell be removed. So they put me on the mound where they 
feed the great bird fish and he carried me away.” 

The boy’s attitude and the great bird they had just en- 
countered could but arouse fear even in the staunch hearts of 
Og and Ru. But they were curious to know more. 

“Why do they feed him fish? How do they catch these 
fish?” The last question puzzled Og a great deal, for he had 
often wondered how he could trap or kill some of the great 
fish he had seen swimming in the lakes and rivers over which 
they had traveled. 

“Ta, the chief, makes us feed the Thunder Bird fish,” 
said the boy. “Da has mighty hunters around him, and they 
make the people give half of all the fish they catch to the 
Thunder Bird. And half of what we catch is not enough to 
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feed us, for sometimes one man will work three days to catch 


mud-fish. We are thin and hungry. It is not easy. Our 
fishermen have long sticks cut from the fork of a tree. This 


makes a hook. A man must lie and watch for a big fish to 
swim slowly past. Then he must hook the stick into its gills 
and pull up onto the raft. Sometimes he will miss as many fish 
as he has fingers before he catches one. Still Da makes us 
give half of the catch to the Thunder B:rd because he is afraid 
of the spell that the bird will cast upon him if he goes hungry. 
But fishing has not been good, and Da’s hunters have not been 
successful. The Thunder Bird has gone hungry and Da is sick 
with the spell. He lies and groans in his cave and the Thunder 
Bird flies over the village and screams at him and the fish 
people. Da was afraid he would pass on to the land of dead 
men, so he made his hunters take me up to the mound and leave 
me there to be carried off by the Thunder Bird. He will put 
me there again if I go back. I have no father to protect me; 
to fight forme. I do not want to go back.” 

“Go with us. We will not go near the Fish people then,” 
said Og. 

At this Dab seemed quite happy. And when Og gave him 
several chunks of goat flesh this painfully thin boy devoured 
them ravenously. 

“Red meat is allowed the Tish people only once every full 
moon, when Da’s hunters bring in more than Da and the 
Thunder Bird can eat,” said Dab, as he bolted a third and 
then a fourth chunk. 

Because they saw that he was shivering in the snow-chilled 
air, Og gave him a piece of goatskin to wrap about his body, 
and Ru cut enough from his jacket to wrap about his naked 
feet. Dab was highly pleased when he found himself dressed 
as Og and Ru were. 

And when Dab was ready the three with the wolf-cub romp- 
ing on ahead of them started down the mountain through the 
snow. Down toward the timber-line where the great sequoia 
forest began again they hurried, for they were all eager to be out 
of this land of snow. 

By night-fall they were deep in the forest of great trees. 
But in spite of Og’s efforts to avoid the lake, he found that the 
natural slope of the land had forced them to approach closer 
to the upper end of it than he had wanted to. 

With darkness Og and Rp made camp, and much to the 
mystification of Dab they built a fire. Dab had a natural fear 
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of the flames, and it was some time before Og and Ru could 
induce him to crouch down in the warm glow beside them. 
He watched them roast chunks of goat meat with consuming 
interest, however, for the odor of it as it sputtered over the 
flames made his mouth water. And once he had tasted it he 
made a veritable glutton of himself eating all that the two 
Hairy boys would give him. 

Dab had profound respect for these new companions, and 
timidly asked where they came from and about their people. 
For a long time by the march of the moon across the heavens 
they talked, each asking curious questions of the other until 
presently Ru’s head dropped between his knees and his hands 
folded across his neck in the characteristic sleeping position’ of 
primitive men. Iis loud breathing warned Og and Dab that 
he had passed on into oblivion. Og and Dab realized then 
that they were sleépy too, and huddling closer to Ru they 
followed his example, while the wolf-cub curled up in a ball 
beside them. 

And when they were all breathing loud and regularly and 
the flames of the fire had died down to glowing coals, into the 
circle of dull light from the embers crept four big-shouldered 
and long-armed men, each carrying great stone hammers. 
‘They were the hunters of Da. 

As silently as shadows they slipped up behind the three 
sleepers. Closer and closer they came, each with his huge 
stone hammer upraised and ready for a skull-crushing blow. 
But before they were within striking distance, like a steel 
spring the wolf-cub uncurled from the position in which he was 
sleeping and with a snarl leaped at the nearest of them. 


N AN instant Og and Ru were on their feet and reaching for 
their shields and stone hammers. Dab witha cry of alarm 
leaped across the smouldering fire and hid ‘behind a big tree. 
The unexpected attack of the wolf-cub disconcerted the 
hunters for a moment, and in the brief space Og and Ru were 
able to prepare themselves for the onslaught. Back to back 
with shields upraised and stone hammers swinging they met 
the four big hunters of the Fish people as they leaped in to 
crush them down with their ugly weapons. One swung a 
terrible blow at Og’s head, but Og caught the stone hammer 
on his shield and turned it aside and as the man staggered 
past him carried off his balance by the sheer force of his own 
effort Og crashed his own hammer down on the back of his 
neck and he slumped to the ground, his head wabbling gro- 
tesquely on his broken neck. 

Ru was not so fortunate. The other three bore down upon 
him together, and although his stone hammer bit deep into the 
hairy chest of one, the other two hurled themselves on top of 
him, and by sheer weight bore him to the ground. Og whirled 
to help Ru, but even as he turned the wounded man threw his 
stone hammer full at Og’s head, and though Og flashed up his 
shield for protection he did not move quite quickly enough 
and the handle of the heavy weapon hit him a stunning blow 
on the temple. For a moment he stood with legs braced trying 
to fight off the dizziness that came over him. Then suddenly 
he collapsed and dropped to the ground. 


O*% AWOKE with the consciousness that he was under- 

ground. It was not acave; at least not a cave in the rocks. 
The walls about him were earthy. He was in a burrow like the 
burrow of some huge ground squirrel. By the wan gray light 
that filtered in through an opening at the end of a long passage- 
way he could see that there were others in the burrow beside 
himself. He could make out the huddled form of Ru and Dab 
and the wolf-cub. They were all captives. 

Before he could speak to Ru the shaft of gray light was 
blotted out by some one coming down the passageway. He 
could hear the sound of feet approaching and several men 
talking. A big hairy fellow stepped into the burrow and 
looked at them, then called to someone behind him. 

Others crowded in and seized Dab and dragged him down 
the passage. Then they returned and hurried Og and Ru dut 
into the open. 

Og looked about curiously. The village reminded him of 
a colony of ground squirrels. It was composed of scores of 
holes burrowed into a big clay bank that overlooked the lake. 
In and out of these holes scuttled the thinnest, scrawniest and 
most ill-kempt lot of Hairy people he had ever seen. Assuredly 
things had not gone well with the descendants of the followers 
of Da since they had been cast out by the Hairy people. 
The only big and strong men he saw anywhere were the five 
hairy fellows with huge stone hammers who guarded him and 
his companions as they marched across an open space toward 
the entrance to a particularly big burrow at the upper end of 
the village. 

As they walked Og noted that there was a peculiar stench 
about the place; the smell of fish rotting in the sun. It came 
from a high mound beyond the clay bank above the village and 
Og concluded that this was the altar to the Thunder Bird that 
Dab had spoken of. Og saw too that these people, living for a 
generation beside the lake had conquered their fear of water 
as he had. He noticed with interest that there were a number 
of queer craft beached on the shore. They were composed 
of groups of logs lashed together to form rafts. He saw some 
of them far out with men lying flat upon them looking into 
the water. Each had a long stick cut so that the fork of a 
tree was inverted and formed a hook. He saw a number of 

(Concluded on page 57) 











7 TELL you, there was some- 
thing doing at our house this 
morning,” said Tub Waverly 
to his two boon companions, 

Skeeter (christened Charles Edward) 

Smith, and Slats Bartlett. “When 

Father went out to feed the chickens 

he found that somebody had stolen 

three of his prize Plymouth Rock hens 
last night. Gee, but he was mad. 

I haven't seen him so worked up since 

I took: his good cane to play shinny 

with. He stormed around for awhile, 

but of course that didn’t bring the chickens back. 

Then he called up the editor of the Gazette and put 

an advertisement in, offering a reward of $15.00 

to anyone who would ‘furnish informat’on leading 
to the arrest and conviction of the culprit.’”’ 

This last phrase Tub was quoting from the advertisement. 

‘Fifteen dollars. Oh, Man!” remarked Slats. “I wish we 
could catch him.” 

“So do [,” replied Tub. “That would be $5.00 apiece; 
and if I had $5.00 I could buy a catcher’s mitt, and a bicycle 
lamp, and have some left over for movies, and things.” 

**T could use $5.00 easy, too,” said Skeeter. “‘Why can’t 
we go to work and find out who it was took the chickens? 
That hadn’t ought to be very hard to do. All it needs is a 
little good detective work.” 

This announcement was received with derision by his 
companions. 

“Oh, ho,”’ shouted Slats, overcome with mirth, “Skeeter 
thinks he can be a de-fec-tif. Why you couldn’t detect any 
thing, Skeeter. You couldn’t any more detect than—” 
He hesitated; then his eye fell on Whitey, the aged horse 
who had worn out his usefulness in the service of the Waverlys, 
and now led a life of blissful idleness, wandering at will over the 
place. 

“You couldn’t any more detect than Old Whitey, Skeeter,” 
Slats finished, blastingl 































“When father went out to feed the chickens he 
found that somebody had stolen three of his prize 
Plymouth Rock hens last night” 
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Tub was hardly less uncomplimentary. ‘Huh,’ he said, 
“‘why, it takes years and years to learn to be a good detective, 
Skeeter. And it isn’t any easy common job of detecting to find 
out who took those chickens, because the evidence is likely all 
eaten up by now. So how are you going to prove anything, 
when no one saw anybody around here? That’s what I want 
to know.” 

Skeeter was hurt. 

“All right, laugh if you want to,” he said. “But I'll bet it 
could be done. I saw a movie last night, where a crook was 
going to steal the plans out of the inventor’s safe. There was 
nobody there to catch him; but when he opened the safe it 
worked a spring or something, and let out a cloud of gas, like 
they used in the war. And when the inventor came around, 
there was the burglar lying on the floor. Now if we could 
do something like that, we could catch the thief as easy as 
anything. Because now he’s found stealing your chickens is so 
easy, he’ll probably be back after more.” 

““Yes, but how could you work it?” protested Tub. ‘“ You 
haven't any gas like the inventor had. And even if you did, 
I'll bet my father wouldn’t let you use it in the hen-house, be- 
cause it would likely kill all the chickens, and then he’d be 
worse off than he is now.” 

“Don’t you think I know anything?” retorted Skeeter. 
““Of course, I wouldn’t use gas—I wouldn’t even if we had 
any. But we could fix up some kind of a trap like that. 
Now keep quiet a minute, and let me think.” 

He stared off into space for a while, his forehead wrinkled 
deeply. Then his face brightened. 

“T’ve got it,” he shouted elatedly. ‘And it'll work too, 
I'll bet. I thought first of fixing up my air rifle so it would 
go off if anyone opened the door. But that might hurt whoever 
it was pretty bad, and besides somebody else might get into 
the trap, and then we’d catch it. 

“So I’ve figured out a better scheme, that won’t hurt any- 
one, and still will tell us just who the thief is.”’ 


N SPITE of themselves, the two scoffers were impressed 

by Skeeter’s air of assurance. They ceased their laughter, 

volunteered co-operation, and humbly requested details. But 
Skeeter was noncommittal. 

“If you want to come in with me on this job of detecting, 
why, all right,” he said. ‘But I won’t tell you all my plan 
now, because I want to get it all worked out first. Now the 
first thing to do is to look over the scene of the crime.”’ 

Thoroughly cowed, Slats and Tub followed Skeeter to the 
chicken-house. This was a building about eight feet by fif- 
teen, lighted at each side by a fair-sized window, hinged at the 
top. The door was secured by a turn-button, which had 
permitted the thief to make an easy entrance. 

Down the two sides of the building, directly under the 
windows, ran a row of nests. Each nest was neatly upholstered 
with hay. In the center 
of the room a series of 
suspended poles _pro- 
vided roosts. 

Skeeter carefully ex- 
amined the building, 
inside and out. His air 
of mystery was almost 
unbearable to Tub and 


Slats who, consumed 
with curiosity, followed 
him about. Even 


Whitey came and was 
an interested spectator, 
although he distracted 
the attention of the 
members of the group 
by nosing one or the 
other of them, hoping 
for an apple or a lump 
of sugar; for Whitey’s 
appetite was tremen- 
dous; he ate any time, 
and anything. All his 
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advances were rebuffed, however; 
there was no time for Whitey, with 
this sleuthing afoot. 

The inspection completed, Skeeter 
led the way to the barn, and issued 
orders. ‘‘You fellows meet me here 
right after dinner,” he said. “I’m 
going home now and get all the 
things we'll need together. This 
afternoon Ill bring them all over, and 
we'll fix up the man-trap.” 

Slats and Tub were loud in their 
appeals for more details, but Skeeter 
refused information and, merely assuring them 
that he would be back early, he departed. 

True to his word he returned about one o’clock 
bearing a large box, carefully covered, which 
Procuring a 
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contained the accessories for the thief-catcher. 
hammer and saw, and some short pieces of lumber, he set to 
work, 

A ten-inch board was cut to a length of two feet. At one 
end was nailed a small upright about six inches high. Skeeter 
then produced from the box a small camera, and fastened it 
firmly to the platform with a piece of fish-line. 

One end of a second piece of fish-line 
was fastened to the shutter-trip of the 
camera, the other to a small nut. 

“Oh, I see,” cried Slats. ‘‘You’re 
going to take his picture. But you’d 
have to stay in the 
hen-house all night 
to do that—and 
I'll bet your mother 
wouldn’t let you.” 

“No, you don’t 
see,’’ retorted 
Skeeter. ‘‘No one 
has to be around to 
take this picture. 
This little weight is 
going to work the 
camera. It’s bal- 
anced right on the 
edge of the plat- 
form. Now if it’s 
knocked off it jerks 























Through the still evening air there came to them the shrill voice 

of an extremely nervous neighbor, who was hysterically telling 

the telephone operator that the Waverly home had been blown up, 
and was now in flames 

the string, and opens the shutter. Now watch close and see 

how easy it works.” 


ERE he pushed the nut fromthe platform. It fell, jerking 
the string, and operated the shutter just as Skeeter had 
predicted. 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said the practical Tub. ‘But you want 
to remember that it won’t be daylight when the thief comes 
around—so what good will your camera be?” 

“Now don’t get in a hurry,” said Skeeter. “I'll fix that part 
up in a minute.”’ He went again to the box, and returned with 
an old sash weight, and a patent flashlight gun _‘This latter 
was equipped with a flint and steel, so arranged that when a 
trigger was pulled a spark was struck, which would ignite the 
flash powder and thus furnish the illumination necessary for 
taking the picture. 

He lashed the handle of the flash gun securely to the up- 
right on the platform. Then, with another piece of line, he 
fastened the sash weight to the trigger of the gun. 

“This operates the same as the shutter,” he explained. 
“When the weight is pushed off the platform, it jerks the 
string, pulls the trigger, and sets off the flash.” 

He demonstrated, and the flash gun sparked perfectly. 

Skeeter’s audience,. however, was not wholly ‘satisfied. 
“What do you use two weights for, Skeeter?” asked Tub. 
‘“‘Why not fasten both strings to one weight?” 

“Well,” said Skeeter, “it takes a heavy weight to work the 
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flash gun, and if that 
worked the.camera too it 
would jerk it pretty hard, 
and maybe break it. Be- 
sides, if you use two 
strings, you can make the 
camera string a little longer, 
and be sure that the flash- 
light will go off just an 
instant before the 
shutter opens.” 












HIS | silenced 
Tub, but Slats 
was still doubtful. 
“What’s going to 
make this weight 
fall off?”’ he ques- 
tioned. ‘Whoever 
the old thief was, 
he isn’t going to 
come around and 
knock any weights 
off on purpose, just 
to have his picture 
taken. Iguess he’s 
got sense.” 

“Of course not,” 
replied Skeeter; ‘I 
haven’t got that 
part fixed up yet. I'll arrange it after we install the thing. 
Let’s go over now, and put it in.” 

Arriving at the chicken-house, Skeeter opened one of the 
side windows, and secured it by a hook to the ceiling. He then 
placed the platform on the roosts, and focused the camera on 
the open window. Several staples were driven around the 
window-casing, and along the edge of the nests directly in 
front of it. Through the staples Skeeter ran a long piece of 
fish-line, zigzagging it back and forth. The ends of the line 
he attached to the sash weight, which had been carefully 
balanced just at the edge of the platform. The small weight, 
connected to the shutter of the camera, was placed on top 
of the large one, so they would fall together. 

“Now,” said Skeeter, “I'll show you just how it works, 
only I won’t have any film in the camera, or any powder in 
the flashlight, because I’ve just got enough for one shot.” 

Hastily dropping his réle of detective for that of a mysteri- 
ous midnight prowler, he went outside. Presently his face 
was framed in the window, as he inserted an arm to grasp a 
fat pullet. His roving hand soon encountered one of the net- 
work of strings that surrounded the window. ‘The weights 
were dislodged. The flashlight sparked in an extremely satis- 
factory manner, and the camera shutter clicked convincingly. 

“There, now,” said Skeeter, as he came in again. “Now 
I guess you fellers won’t be making fun again when I tell you 
I can fix up inventions for scientific detecting. Now we'll 
just knock the end out of this old box, and put it over the cam- 
era. Then the hens won’t roost on it, or get in the way of the 
picture. 

“We'll put a padlock on the door, so the thief can’t get in 
that way. He’ll come sneaking around and find this window 
open, and think he’s in all kinds of luck. But when he reaches 


Whitey’s appetite was tremendous; 
he ale any time and any thing 

























He was escorted at once to 
the house and to bed 
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in and hits those strings—well, he’ll be a surprised old thief, 
that’s all. 

“Now you fellows fix up the padlock while I put in a film 
and some flash powder, and then everything’s all ready. To- 
night we can fix up the weights, and then lock up. And if 
whoever took the chickens last night comes around to-night 
looking for more, he’ll wish he hadn’t, I guess. 

“Don’t say anything to your folks about this, Tub. It 
will be more fun to find out who the thief is, and then take the 
picture right in, and collect the reward.” 

Slats and Tub were gratifyingly impressed with the success- 
ful operation of the device, and their outspoken admiration 
was immensely pleasant to the inventor, who was very superior 
the rest of the afternoon. 

Skeeter assisted Tub to set the trap 
after supper, and then they waited im- 
patiently for the evening to pass. Mr. 

Waverly once announced his intention P 
of visiting the chicken-house to see that 
it was secured for the night. But the 
boys dissuaded him by telling of the pad- 
lock which had been put on the door. 
This—so they represented—made the 
place as safe as a bank vault, and no 
thief, no matter how resourceful, could 
possibly gain admission. 
And so, when_ bedtime 
came, the adult Waverlys 
retired in ignorance of the 
silent mechanism that was 
guarding their poultry. 
Skeeter went unwillingly to 
his home (only a few hun- 
dred feet away) and to bed. 


E HAD determined to 

lie awake all night, in 
order to rush out at the 
first indication of any un- 
usual occurrence. But the 
fatigues of the day, coupled 
with the drowsy lullaby of 
the crickets was too much 
for his resolution, and he 
soon drifted off to sleep. 

He was wakened by a 
blinding flash and a dull 
boom from the direction of 
the Waverly hen-house. A 
woman screamed. A great 
clamoring rose from the 
chickens. There was the 
sound of heavy feet running 
rapidly, then a most awe- 
inspiring crash of glass, 
Skeeter leaped from his bed, 
dressed in three motions, 
and fled towards the hen-house at top speed. 

Arriving, he crawled part way through the open window, 

seized the board which had served as a platform for the thief- 
trap, hastily conveyed it to a place of safety in the barn, and 
removed the film. The amazing phenomena which had ac- 
companied the device’s operation Jed him to fear an investiga- 
tion. And he wished, when the story came out, to have a 
picture of the thief to hand to the parental authorities, and 
thus sooth their ire. 
He emerged from the barn to meet Tub, who was second on 
the scene, and told him of the removal of the appara- 
tus. Then they stood and watched the neighborhood 
come to life. Lights flashed in windows. White-clad 
forms flitted to and fro. And through the still 
evening air there came to them the shrill voice of an 
extremely nervous neighbor, who was hysterically 
telling the telephone operator that the Waverly home 
had been blown up, and was now in flames. 

Soon the Waverly grounds were overrun. by a con- 
stantly increasing crowd of lightly clad neighbors. 
These surrounded the hen-house, excitedly wondering 
the cause of the explosion. 

Mr. Waverly, bent on investigation, found his 
entrance blocked by the padlocked door, and called 
for the key. His son announced that the key was in 
his trousers pocket; but as he was clad only in an 
abbreviated nightshirt, he could not im- 
mediately produce it. The questioning, un- 
fortunately, made Tub the center of attrac- 
tion, and focused the eyes of his mother upon 
him. He was escorted at once to the house 
and to bed, there to meditate upon his shock- 
ing breach of the conventions in appearing in 
a costume that could not be regarded as 
otherwise than inadequate, even for so informal 
a function as this was. 

Mrs. Waverly returned with the key, the 
hen-house was unlocked, and the interior 
examined. Thanks to Skeeter’s quick action 
in removing the apparatus, nothing that would 
explain the mystery was discovered. 


Soon the Waverly grounds 

wereoverrun by a constantly 

increasing crowd of lightly 
clad neighbors 
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The flagging interest of the spectators was revived at this 
point by the tardy arrival of the volunteer fire department, the 
members of which departed ‘ll-pleased when they found that 
they had been rudely torn from their beds to combat a non- 
existent fire. 

The crowd slowly dispersed. But before all had gone, 
Skeeter fortunately en- 
countered the village 
photographer. To him 
was entrusted the film, 
on a promise that 
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it would be developed the first thing in the morning. 

OON the neighborhood was quiet again. Skeeter lingered 

within earshot as Mr, and Mrs. Waverly walked slowly 
towards the house. 

“‘T can’t imagine what it could have been,” he heard Mr. 
Waverly say; “nothing seems to be injured in the hen-house, 
though the chickens are all so excited that I presume they 
won’t lay fora month. So it could hardly have been a bomb. 
But what could have caused it? 

“Whoever was responsible ran right into my hotbeds when 
he was getting away, and did a lot of damage. I couldn’t 
tell just how much with only a Jantern to see by, but there 
must have been twenty panes of glass broken, and a lot of 
nry plants were trampled. If there was anything else in- 
jured about the place, we didn’t discover it.” 

““Wasn’t there anything at all in the hen-house?” asked 
Mrs. Waverly; “it seems so peculiar.” 

“Nothing out of the way that I could see,” answered her 
husband, “‘except a few strings hanging around the window, 
but they— By George! I wonder if that boy i 

He was about to call for Tub, and Skeeter was in a panic 
for fear their responsibility for the night’s events should be re- 
vealed prematurely. But Mrs. Waverly pointed out that an 
investigation could be much better conducted in the morning. 
And so the house became silent, and a relieved Skeeter returned 
to his interrupted rest. 

Immediately after breakfast next morning, a ‘phone call 
came from Mr. Waverly, requesting Mr. Smith and Skeeter 
to come over at once. Slats and his father had likewise been 
summoned, and arrived shortly after. The probing of the 
bomb outrage began in good earnest, and soon all the story— 
which had previously been partially learned by Mr. Waverly 
from Tub—came out. 

The thief catcher was carefully examined by the fathers, 
who seemed impressed with its ingenious construction. 

“Did you get a picture, Charles?” asked, Mr. Waverly. 

“T don’t know yet,” answered Skeeter. “I gave the film 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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School and Other Days 
IR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, the founder 


of the British Boy Scout Movement and the 
Chief Scout of the world, orders his life on the basis 
that he has only three years to live. Whenever he 
feels like putting off anything, he remembers this 
and hustles off to do it. The Chief Scout is no 
longer a young man. except in the sense that a 
good scout is always young in his zest for the 
interesting things of life, but he is one of the 
busiest men in the world to-day. He tells a very 
amusing story of dreaming one night that he was 
dead and of appearing at the gate before Peter, 
who asked him how he liked Japan. “I lived in 
England,” he told Peter. “But did you never 
visit Japan—weren’t you interested?” asked 
Peter. When Baden-Powell woke up he decided 
he would visit Japan immediately. 

Taking a Lease on Life 

The idea of taking life on a three-year lease 
appeals to us. It seems just the right length of 
time 
enough to arouse a feeling. of indifference—for 
which to draw up an effective programme.~’ Out 
of such a plan you may obtain amusement in 
plenty as well as benefit. .By renewing each: year: 
this three-year lease on life, you may be led to 
check up and’ readjust yourself. 

Take your age and physique, for instance. 
There are tables worked out which will. give you 
a means for. judging what your -height, weight 
and other physical characteristics. should, be at 
different.ages, which will give you a good basis for 
making your own estimate. - In the matter of 
physique it is comparatively easy, as you can get 
a good deal of help from published charts ‘and in 
other ways, but when it comes to other things it 
will not be quite so easy. One of the “other 
things” is your studies, which brings us to: the 
big event of September—the re-opening of school. 


That ‘‘School Feeling’’ 

We like to feel that every boy.is as excited at 
the thought of going back to school as he was at 
the anticipation of the holidays, for we believe as 
strongly in a good school time as in a good -vaca- 
tion time, for preference in a camp, with plenty 
of fresh air and hiking and swimming and adven- 
tures in the woods and jollying and ‘the good old 
campfire. As with vacations, so with school, the 
spirit which you bring to it, makes a great differ- 
ence. You can either set up a goal, an aim, and 
plug toward it, or you can just ramble along. Try 
the idea of the three-year plan. Review your 
work subject by subject. Be frank with yourself 
about the things in which you are weak and those 
in which you are strong. Make up your mind just 
what you are going to do this school term, next 
term, and the two years following. Check up your 
estimate at the end of the term and see how near 





not short enough ‘to be exciting, not long, 


you get to yourestimate. Then revise your three- 
year plan in the light of your experience. 


Getting There 

Such a plan will reveal several things. One is 
the fine manly feeling that comes of directing 
yourself. Another is that it is much easier to hit 
a mark when you aim at it. That sounds rather 
silly, but you will be surprised how many boys— 
how many grown men and women for that matter, 
go along hoping that something they want to do 
will “just happen.” It will teach you the fact 
that nothing worthwhile can be accomplished 
except by hard work, and by hard work we mean 
the constant use of both hand and head. In this 
remember that what counts is the step—the one 
step atatime. Think of hiking ten miles. It does 
seem a terrible distance, but after all it is no harder 
than just putting one foot before the other. If you 
fail to move that foot, there’s the end of your hike, 
but if you could just keep moving it, you must get 
there sooner or later. 

We could go on and talk at length of the 
advantages of Baden-Powell’s “three years” but 
we would rather have you try the plan for yourself. 
3ut we want to say this one thing: The span of 
man’s life is limited. Any day his life may be 





: An Unofficial Civic Arm 


Within six months there have been two 
major disasters in this country—the tornado 
which swept through the Central States and 
the Santa Barbara earthquake. The atten- 
tion of the whole country was called to them. 
Boy Scouts on both occasions were on duty 
and rendering an exceptional service almost 
before the fury of the storm or the earth’s 
tremors had spent themselves. At other 
centers, month by month, these youngsters 
have as each call came to them answered it 
so promptly, usefully and efficiently, that 
they have come to be considered an unofficial 
service unit of every community of which 
they are a part. Who could help feeling a 
little proud of what they have done? 
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required of him, and whether he has been able to 
do big things or only little ones, whether his years 
are many or few, what counts in the end is the 
man he is. He will be judged by his thoughts— 
was*he big and unselfish, kind and generous, 
That-is.the final test. If your lease of life is for 
only three years you will want to make sure that 
what you are doing is worthwhile. Of course 
it is. You want to feel that if you had only a 
month to live you would want to go on in school 
accomplishing all you could, sticking to it to the 
end. 


Travels on a Diary 


Not all of us can journey to Japan or any other 
far-away. country, except once in a long while, 
but- we .go on journeys just the same. Some of 
them are as exciting as any expensive trip could’be. 
There are places of interest nearby, for instance, 
sheltered nooks.in-the,summer, and hikes in the 
snow in .winter. Ones of our favorite forms of 
travel, however, is on our diary, which requires 
little or no money, and _ stirs-our imagination: as 
nothing can.’ A book as cheap as the Scout diary 
is all you need. Turn the leaves to September and 
run your eye down the pages, and sail away with 
us, on the good ship Birthday. 

There are three ports we can make on the first 
of these journeys: September 5 is the first Con- 
tinental Congress (1774), September 6, Lafayette 
Day (1757), and September 17 is the day, 138 
years ago, when the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted. Give your imagination free 
play. Sit back now and see the scene as the 
Colonies come together, in a very simple way, to 
take steps to protect themselves against certain 
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unjust laws. It is the first Continental Congress, 
They draw up a statement of rights. There is no 
talk of a new nation and only occasional references 
to the Colonies as a unit. Addresses are sent to 
the King, to the people, both in the Colonies and 
in Great Britain. Yet in two years, Lafayette, 
Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert DuMotier, 
Marquis de La Fayette, to give him his full 
name, a boy of nineteen but a captain in the 
French Dragoons, is in America to aid a cause 
in which his heart is enrolled. Thirteen years 
later the Constitution was adopted and the United 
States had become irrevocably a new nation, born 
of fire and freedom. What a journey we could 
make in those thirteen years, through lands glow- 
ing with the fire of new ideas, wars, marches and 
counter-marches, deeds of derring-do and the 
adventure of a new and epoch-making form of 
government! 


Round the World with Magellan 


Or again aboard the good ship Birthday we may 
sail on the “First circumnavigation of the globe” 
(completed September 8, 1522), and join ourselves 
to the fleet of Magellan and his five ships as they 
sail out of Seville. We land with him on the coast 
of Brazil, take part in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion at Port St. Julian and when he runs his 
famous signal, “‘ Follow the flagship, and ask no 
questions,” we are at his heels through the Straits 
that now bear his name. Over the boundless and 
unknown Pacific we sail, glad to be rid of those 
who had turned tail, and though we are sick with 
the scurvy, dying for the want of proper food and 
water, we are by the Trinidada. ‘We put up a 
fight at the Philippines, but Magellan is dead, 
and we limp home with the Victoria, September 6, 
three years and one month after we proudly set 
sail from Seville. We may enjoy this journey all 
the more if we read the fascinating chapter on 
“Sea History” in the new Seascout Manual. 


In a Covered Wagon 


And if these journeys do not satisfy you, there is 
the birthday of the State of California (admitted 
to the Union September 9, 1850), and we will 
plunge into the story of gold fever that set every 
adventurer’s face, North, South, East and West, 
toward California. We will shoulder a pick and 
let the hidden gold run into our pans; we will 
quarrel over our claims, fling our easy gains away 
at the gaming table, and finally, gradually bring 
order and cool judgment where all was madness 
and excitement and make one of the great States 
of the Union.. Or,/if you, prefer, there is the birth- 
day of James Fenimore. Cooper, and with the 
“Deerslayer” and the “Last of the Mohicans” 
we will be the stealthy Indian or a great scout. 
For journeys like these, nothing is necessary, but 
a little book and free imagination; and, boy, 
aren’t they great? 


The Great Commoner 


A few days following the trial at Dayton, Tenn., 
of John Scopes for teaching the theory of evolution 
in the Public Schools, William Jennings Bryan 
died peacefully in his sleep.. The attention of the 
country, even of the world, was focussed on this 
trial, with Bryan as one of the chief prosecutors, 
and the news of his death came with dramatic 
suddenness. President’ Coolidge wrote of him: 

“Mr. Bryan had been a prominent figure in 
public affairs for a third of a century. He had 
been a leader in the advocacy of many moral 
reforms and was representative of the effort for 
purity in our political life. He was endowed with 
the great gift of eloquence. 

“The sincerity of his motives was beyond 
dispute. He was three times chosen the head of a 


‘great political party and held the exalted office 


of Secretary of State. His career is another 
example of what American opportunity affords to 
those who have the will and industry to apply 
themselves. It would be difficult to find among 
his contemporaries any one with so large a circle 
of friends and acquaintances who had so gener- 
ously bestowed upon him their esteem and 
confidence.” 


September 
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‘lhe House by the Gate 


A Thrilling Tale of India, Mystery, Adventure—and an American Boy 


PART II 


OR Ram Badir was going through an odd 

performance. He held the piece up in his 

hands and his probing fingers seemed to dis- 

cover a hidden spring in the bottom. He 
pressed; the perfect ivory fell apart as cleanly as though 
it had been cleft with a knife. And he held it up for all to see. 

They pressed about it eagerly. Ram Badir took out from 
inside the carving a tiny scroll of paper—very thin paper that 
was rolled tightly, and while they listened, he read to them 
some message in Hindustani. When he finished, he laughed 
and threw the scroll on the table. Terry heard Har Dijal’s 
name pronounced in a jeering voice and wondered at it, since 
this was the place, above all others, where the Mahatma’s 
name should have been a power and held in reverence. But 
he had not long to wonder. 

He was suddenly confronted with troubles of his own. 
The canvas over which he hung was a common enough device 
in India. In some places it is termed a “snake-loft” by the 
English,-and its use is solely to guard the inhabitants of a 
dwelling against the snakes that slip in from time to time 
between the floorings. Occasionally it is cleaned out. 

Terry heard a sudden rustle behind him that gave him 
warning, even though he knew nothing of this. He half 
turned and his breath stopped, while his eyes dilated with a 
sudden terror. Half uncoiled, its giant head swaying toward 
him by slow degrees, was a huge cobra. The cry of fear died 
in Terry’s throat, but he acted swiftly enough. There was 
but one thing to do. 

He let go his grip on the beam and swung himself downward. 
The snake swished through the air above him. The canvas 
underneath ripped down its center and Terry fell through 
the air. He landed, lightly as a cat, on the table and as his 
hands struck, one of them fell on the roll of paper. Instinc- 
tively his fingers closed around it. 

He didn’t stop to reason just then, but he had wished for the 
scroll before. He guessed that there was something inside it 
destined to come to the eyes of Har Dijal and probably 
something that would be of value to the British Government. 
So he held on to it, and at the first chance slipped it into his 
pocket. 

He looked up into the circle of dazed, surprised faces. His 
eyes traveled about the ring, finally coming to a rest upon the 





By Nels Leroy Jorgensen 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 





Begin the Story Here 

Terry Daymond, an American scout, is sojourning with 
his sister and their father in Benares. Dr. Daymond is 
hoping to establish a hospital back in the hills, but because 
of threats of revolt the government refuses permission. 
The three, with a young Englishman, Captain Ellsworth, 
stop to watch a street fakir, who, after his performance, 
gives to Alice Daymond a tiny ivory elephant. She is 
surprised, but puts it in her handbag, which is presently 
snatched from her by a native. Terry pursues the thief 
until he disappears in the ‘‘House by the Gate.”” That 
evening Terry goes to the house, steals in and at length 
finds himself in a square room whose only exit is by a 
rope from the ceiling. He climbs and finds himself above 


a room wherein are gathered seven natives, one of them the’ 


thief, who is addressed as Ram Badir. This man has the 
lost bag from which he takes the elephant, opens it and 
extracts a tiny scroll which he reads to his companions. 








bearded countenance 6t Ram Badir. The latter had recovered 
from his surprise and was regarding the unannounced guest 
with anger and suspicion. Recognition quickly flamed in his 
slanting eyes. 

‘“*So?” he murmured, his fingers twitching nervously. “It is 
a spy we have. The young sahib who thought to track Ram 
Badir.” He laughed fiercely. ‘Welcome! We are now able 
to remove all danger at one stroke.” 

Terry slipped to the floor and faced him. “TI heard nothing, 
and if I spied, it was not upon what you said,” he declared. 

“Then why are you here?” the native demanded. 


“T sought a thief!” Terry answered quickly, ignoring the | 


menace in the other’s eyes. ‘I came to re- 


cover my sister’s bag.” 


HE leader of the little ring of natives re- 

garded him in silence. ‘You have courage,” 
he said softly. ‘But it is the courage that 
makes corpses and not heroes,” he added, 
with a little chuckle that was echoed by 
his companions. 

“‘T didn’t understand what you were say- 
ing anyhow,” Terry repeated, for he recog- 
nized that upon this fact hung his safety. 
“‘T don’t understand your tongue.” 

“You understood enough!” 
Ram Badir growled rashly. “You 
knew we spoke of the Mahatma 
and that the elephant we opened 
was meant for him. You knew 
that we spoke of a different kind 
of revolution than that he 
preaches!” And he turned to his 
confederates to observe the ap- 
proval that their faces expressed. 

“T understood none of these 
things,’ reiterated Terry, “and 





Against the wall he turned and faced 
the conspirators 






I care nothing about 


you’re a fool to tell me of them. 
What I 


you or your Mahatma or your revolution. 
want is that bag.” 
Ram Badir smiled evilly. He crossed to the table 
and, picking up the beaded bag, hefted it in his hand. 
Then he tossed it to Terry, smiling all the while. The 
others were watching him, waiting for his next move. 

“‘There is your bag,’”’ he said, and waited. As Terry did 
not move, he asked, ‘“‘You have what you came for. Why 
do you not go?” 

As he spoke, his small eyes flickered triumphantly about the 
four walls of the room where they stood. Each wall but one 
was perfectly blank, with no sign of either exit or entrance. 
In that one wall was a small window opening a few feet above 
the floor, and beyond it the lights twinkled in the huts on the 
farther side of the Ganges. 


ERRY laughed. “Show me the way,” he said confidently. 
But he did not feel at all confident. Something about Ram 
Badir’s smile convinced him that he was being toyed with. 

“The way!’’ Ram Badir jeered, and turned to his com- 
panions. ‘He asks me to show him the way!” He advanced 
upon Terry until his big bulk towered over him. “TI will show 
you the way, young sahib—so perfectly will I show you that 
you will never need to ask the way of anyone again.”” And his 
heavy fingers touched the gleaming kris in his girdle. 

He gestured to the others. ‘“‘Hold him!”’ he ordered briefly. 

Two strapping natives caught Terry’s arms and spread them 
backward until he was helpless, while the others looked on. 
Ram Badir caressed the hilt of his knife. Terry, after a little 
struggle, convinced himself that he could make no resistance. 

“T warn you, Ram Badir,”’ he said clearly, “the English 
and my people know where I am. If harm comes to me, you 
will pay and they will burn your House to ashes.” 

His captor only laughed. ‘When they come, young sahib, 
their,bird will be flown,” he promised. “Do not fear; you will 
only meet your fate a little before the rest. By to-morrow night, 
there will be no white men in Benares alive to regret you.” 

Terry shuddered. He saw the gleaming edge of the long 


knife as it was withdrawn slowly from the sash. He gritted his 
(Continued on page 34) 
























































































The Top of Your Head and on Your Feet 


1. Will you kindly tell me how to make a pair of 
hard-sole moccasins, those of the Dakota and other 
plains Indians. 

2. Will you also tell me how to make a coon-skin 
cap, the sort worn by Daniel Boone.—-HowArp SMALLECK. 

1. For an ordinary pair of moccasins, soak some leather in 
water until it is soft, cut it out in the shape of the foot, allow- 
ing plenty of room on each side. Take a couple of stitches 
through the sole thus made and the sole of the moccasin. 
These are simply to hold the leather sole on temporarily. Now 
sew the sole all around the edge and the deed is done. 

2. Take an old felt hat, cut the rim off except small parts 
like the peak, sew a small piece of stiff pasteboard, cover the 
whole of it with a coon skin, leaving the head of the coon on the 
peak of the cap and the tail hanging down the back. 


Here's Oregon Yew 


NDIAN chief, Nugan Kautz, of 600 Martins Ave., Portland, 
Oregon, can supply Oregon Yew. Now all you scouts who 
have been asking me for Oregon Yew make a note of this, 


Signal Flag Case 


OULD a case made of buckskin be all right to carry 
signal flags? If so, where could I get some buckskin?— 
Scout HarRoip SxHort. 
Good idea. Yes! Use sheepskin for a substitute. You 
can get it from the Supply Dept., B. S. A., for $1.50 a skin. 


Skis and Ski-Making 


1. What is the nearest seascout station to Bethlehem? 
2. Can you belong to the Seascouts and Boy Scouts too? 
3. Can you tell me where to get wood for skis and how I 
can make them? 

4. Where can I get a book on how to make canoes and what 
is the best wood?—H. G. 

1. Your scout executive will tell you. 

2. Yes; seascouts are a part of the Boy Scout organization. 

;. At the cabinet shop, the carpenter shop or the lumber 

Use ash strips three inches wide and one inch thick 


3. 4 


yard. 


How to Build 


ERE is a receiver that the beginner can build 

without overtaxing either his ability or pocketbook. 

It is acrystal set and all the parts for it, excepting 

*phones, can be bought in the 5 & 10 cent stores. 

The total cost of all parts,including antenna equipment, is $5.52. 


where the foot comes, and one-fourth of an inch thick at the 


bow and stern. Front ends pointed and turned up, can be 
bent by steaming. Piece of rubber where the foot comes, 
strap the foot on skis in such a manner as to allow the heel to 
be raised and lowered as in walking. Make them about as 
large as you are tall 

4. “Boating and Boat-building,” by Daniel Carter Beard, 
published by Charles Scribners Sons, New York City. Cedar- 
wood. 


Boats and Maps 


1. Please tell me where I could get a balloon-silk shelter 
tent, and also the price. 

2. I would like to know how to make a canoe and moccasins. 

3. Do you know who the ‘‘Cave Scout”’ is, or is it a secret 
you cannot tell? 

4. If you have earned the J. R. C. life-saving badge, can 
you get the life-saving merit badge? 

5. I would like to get a good map of the Vicinity around 
Binghamton. 

6. Where can I get a good book on how to build boats, and 
the price2-—No SIGNATURE. 

1. Write to David Abercrombie, Camp & Outfitters Es- 
tablishment, 24 Stone St., New York City. 

2. See ‘‘ Boat-building and Boating,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City; Boys’ Lire for February, 
1925, for moccasins. 

3. The Cave Scout is a hermit scout who lives in a mysteri- 
ous and secret cave, the location of which I dare not divulge. 

4. You must pass the requirements for the life-saving merit 
badge. 

5. The U. S. Government publishes topographical maps at 
very moderate cost. Perhaps your Senator can send you 
one free. Write to him. 

6. See 2. 





Getting Acquainted 


POSSESS a long horn—steer’s horn, and desire to 
make it into a horn or trumpet.—GILBERT B. Witson. 
Soak the horn in hot water, cut it out with your 
knife; when dry saw off the solid end, leaving a little. 
then bore through the solid part of the hollow of the horn. 
Blow it as you would a fish horn. 
Thank you for the song. 


Box Kites 


1. Will a heliograph made by a mirror fixed to turn at all 
angles be sufficient to pass the Signaling merit badge. 

2. What are the best materials to use for box kites? 

3. Where may I obtain these? 

4. Where may I get the words and music to the bugle calls? 

5. Is there a phonograph record of the bugle calls. If so 
where can I get it?-—Dan Harris. 

1. If it fulfills the conditions—that is if it can be used for 
signalling, yes. 

2. Light, glazed muslin, white-pine sticks. 
grained wood. 

3. Get wood at carpenter shop, cabinet shop or lumber 
yard. Cloth at drygoods store. Sharpen up your gumption! 

4. Merit badge on Music and Bugling, from Supply De- 
partment B. S. A. 

5. Yes, Supply Department sells a double-faced record. 
Price, 5oc. 


Any straight- 


Cantering Cow Ponies 

1. How far can the average cow-pony canter? 

2. Where can I get a book on horse- and dog-training? 

3. Are there any government ranges left in the West and 
are they open for settlement?—NoLan MosHe_r. 

1. I have driven one 72 miles in one day. An answer would 
have to be indefinite as the horses vary greatly in their powers 
of endurance. 

2. “The Puppy Book,” by R. S. Lemmen; “‘ Your Dog and 
Your Cat,” by Ray Spalding. 

3- Write the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
D. Cc. 


a Radio Receiver for $5.52 


By Zeh Bouck 


the cigar box. This adds considerably to the cost. The 
writer preferred the box arrangement because it simplified 
construction, both in drilling or working of the panel material 
and in the elimination of more or less elaborate 





The Parts 


The parts used in the con- 
struction of this receiver are 
photographed before 
assembly in Figure 1. 

No. 1 Eleven plate 
variable condenser, built 


No. 2 Dial. . .10 
No. 3 Crystal detector 
stand. my 10 
No. 4 Fixed condenser, 
.oor mfd. capacity... 10 


No. 5 Crystal for detec- 
tor (shown in detector 











hinged top of the box is discarded, unless it is attached 

with metal hinges. 

Figure 3 shows how the “panel” or bottom of the box 
is drilled to receive the mounted 











fittings. The cigar box can be stained if desired, taal parts. A horizontal pencil line 
but merely cleaned and sand- a Lelectar is drawn across the box half- 
papered, it presents a not z < c way between top and bottom 
unpleasing appearance. = of the panel. On the left- 
Following the accumula- ee os ce hand side, a vertical line is 
tion of the parts, it is well to yar = wed drawn 2% inchesin. This line 
make sure that the necessary “me d will cross the horizontal line at 
tools are on hand. While 3 7 A, at which point a quarter- 
this simple set can be con- -§ inch hole is bored to pass the 
structed with no other im- Fig. II variable condenser shaft. The 
plements than— screw holes for the condenser 
A pair of scissors, are drilled according to the pattern or “template” furnished 

A jack-knife, with the condenser, and are countersunk. 
A screw-driver, and —L— Twoand one-quarter inches from the other end of the panel 


A gimlet, 
a neater and quicker job can be made 
if these elementary tools are supple- 








stand) .. 25 Fig. I 
No. 6 Lightning arrester .10 
No. 7 Switch lever with knob and bushing... .. mic? oe 
No. 8 Four binding posts ..... are ois .10 
No. o Winding form cut from pusteboard ; 10 
No. 10 Spool of number 24 enameled wire... . .. 10 
No. 11 Switch taps at 3 for 5c ..... .10 


Cigar Box..... 


$1.82 
The lettering beside some of the parts, indicates the 2bbrevi- 
ation by which they are designated on the diagram Figure 2. 
Extra equipment, if not on hand, may be added to the above 
list as follows: 
EES SE PROC TCE TT Ce .40 
Insulators... . 30 
Telephone receivers 3.00 
If it is desired, a panel and cabinet can be substituted for 


mented by— 
A brace, 
Countersink, No. 18 drill, 
No. 27 drill, Hand-drill, 
Reamer, 
A pair of wire-cutting pliers 
and a compass or dividers. 


The Panel 


The cigar box should be of 
the average size—about eight 
or nine inches long, five inches 
high and two and one-half 
inches deep. The paper can 
be removed by soaking in hot 
water for one-half hour. It 
should be sandpapered—dried 
—and sandpapered again. The 


A 4" drill, 





a second perpendicular line is drawn. Holes for the detec- 
tor, the exact placing of which will vary with different obtain- 
able detectors, are drilled on the upper part of this line. 
The switch lever and tap holes are located on the lower por- 
tion of this line as shown. The tap holes are drilled with 
the Number 27 drill, and the 
lever hole, B, with the quarter- 
inch size and reamed to fit the 
bushing. The radius of the 
taps will be determined by the 
length of the switch arm. 
Each end of the box is drilled 
according to the right hand 
sketch in Figure 3. These 
holes are for the binding posts. 
Care should be exercized in' 
drilling the box in order to 
avoid splitting. The metal 
drills are much preferred to 
the gimlet. The drills should 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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une in NOW 
with a RadiolaM at 
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Radiola III 
gets distance on the 
aoe near stations on a loud- 
er. With 2 Radiotrons 
toa and headphones. ‘$35 
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’S a letter from 2LO London to James 

Glenn of Trenton, New Jersey—confirm- 
ing his reception of the London station with 
his Radiola III. This is big performance for 
two tubes! It doesn’t happen every day, but 
that people do get such reception shows what 
a mighty good set the little Radiola III is. It’s 
dependable for good performance day in and 
day out—for clear tone, for distance, for se- 
lectivity, too. And every so often it breaks 
a record! Don’t wait till you can afford a big 
set. Tune in right now on a Radiola III at $35. 


Radio Corporation of America 
New York San Francisco 
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As if a volcano had suddenly erupted beneath her, the transport fairly sprang into the air 


Meeting the Pinch 


By Archibald Douglas Turnbull 


ED HYATT, commanding the American destroyer 

Blayne, often wondered what he would do in a 

real pinch. Would he be able to think calmly 

and clearly, decide on the right action, and then, 

without losing a minute, follow his decision? Could he, as the 

saying goes, rise to the occasion the way men he had read of, 

in stories and in history, had risen? Or would he hesitate— 
and be too late? 

There were several reasons why Ned had doubts about 
himself. Perhaps the main one was that, during all the time 
he had spent in the Navy, he had never been called upon for 
anything of the sort; never seen any real naval emergency 
where the responsibility had been his own. Whenever an 
accident had happened, or just escaped happening, to the 
ship on which he chanced to be serving, there had always been 
some older officer with the duty of making decisions and giving 
orders. In such cases, Ned had always found it easy enough 
to do as he was told, no matter what the danger might be. 
But now, in command of his own little ship for the first time, 
he realized that he would have to give the orders while other 
officers and men carried them out; he would be responsible 
for any mistake. 

Another reason for his doubts lay in his recollection of 
things that had happened at the Naval Academy. He had 
never forgotten coming up to bat, one June afternoon—he 
was playing short-stop, that year—in the ninth inning of the 
Army Game, with two men on bases and nothing but a hit 
needed to tie the score. That was just the sort of situation 
that every ball-player dreams about; always, in the dream, he 
makes at least a clean single. But Ned, considered one of the 
Navy’s best batters, had not even scratched one little foul; 
he had just stood there at the plate—and struck out. From 
that day, although the Army pitcher was one of the cleverest, 


Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


who allowed hardly any hits in the whole game, Ned had put 
that strike-out down as a complete failure of his own. Falling 
down when the eyes of the whole battalion of midshipmen 
were on him, when all their yells were cheering him on to do 
his best? Why, a man who could not make good with that 
support was almost sure to fall down worse when it was not 
a case of being a public hero. And the following year—his 
last—a sprained ankle had robbed him of all chance to re- 
trieve himself. 

This doubt had been one of Ned’s chief thoughts when he 
was ordered to command the Blayne. He had wondered if 
other young officers and captains felt the same way. But, of 
course, he could not ask any of them; a man who has these 
doubts hardly cares to tell anyone else. Besides, if his official 
record, the record of the work he had done as a junior officer in 
engine-rooms and turrets, with broadside guns and torpedoes, 
is a good one, he naturally does not want to suggest that it will 
ever be anything else. 


SIDE from this one thing, Ned was “full-out,” as the 
aviators used to say, for the Blayne. She was a new 
destroyer, with all the latest devices in her, with a good crew, 
and a speed of about thirty-five knots. As anyone would be, 
Ned was thrilled with her from the moment he “made colors” 
on her for the first time and placed her in commission. To 
see a long, narrow strip of bunting—the “‘captain’s pennant, 
or coach-whip”—go fluttering to her masthead, and know 
that it was his pennant, made the day a great one for Ned. 
His two-and-a-half stripes, as a lieutenant-commander, 
seemed the broadest stripes anyone had ever worn; and 
since he was, just then, one of the youngest officers com- 
manding such a destroyer, there seemed a good excuse 
for his feeling pretty pleased with the world. Every sailor- 


man knows there is no job like being captain—even if it is 
only of a sailboat. 

The Blayne’s next six months were filled with all sorts of 
special target-practice with guns or torpedoes, and with trial 
runs at twenty different speeds. As usual with new ships, her 
officers and men had to learn how fast she could go. how far 
she would run on through the water if her engines were going 
“Full Ahead” and were then suddenly thrown to “Full 
Astern,” how quickly she could be turned by using only the 
rudder, and how quickly, if one engine were backed, to help 
her around. All the long list of such exercises was gone 
through and, naturally, her captain was expected to know 
more about the results than anyone else. In all “close calls,” 
like just missing the clumsy ferryboats, shrieking tugs, and 
huge ocean-liners, when the Blayne came into New York 
harbor, or like going alongside a dock when the wind was high 
and a crosstide was running, it was the captain, Ned, who was 
expected to handle the ship. 

When they had gone through all this without any unusual 
event, and without any mishap, Ned felt that he knew a good 
deal about the Blayne and her habits—for every ship has 
habits of her own that are different from even‘her sisters who 
seem to be cut out of the same sheet-steel or poured from the 
same mold. But he often wondered whether that emergency 
would ever come to the Blayne, while he was in her, and 
whether, if it did come, he would know what to do—and do it. 

After she had been thoroughly “shaken-down,” the little 
ship joined the Flotilla. With thirty or forty other destroyers, 
she steamed this way and that, laying great black screens of 
thick oil-smoke around the battleships, as she would have to 
do if an enemy fleet were approaching, or going through other 
elaborate maneuvers. Nearly every time she had to move at 
high speed, and very close to other ships, Ned would say to 
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himself, “Will this be the day?” He was not exactly afraid— 
certainly not afraid of any accident itselfi—but he did doubt 
his own judgment and his own quickness in a case where so 
much might depend upon him. So there were times when he 
was very uncomfortable on that account. 


HEN the Navy Department sent half a dozen destroyers, 

of which the Blayne was one, across the Atlantic to make a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. Our ships make these visits 
every now and then, just to show other nations what our flag 
< like, to protect the interests of our citizens abroad, or else to 
represent the United States at some great celebration like a 
Jubilee, in honor of one foreign prince or another. Some- 
times, too, our ships in the neighborhood are able to dash to 
the rescue when there has been an uprising, with refugees, like 
those at Smyrna not long ago, to be saved, or when there is an 
earthquake, like the recent one in Japan. Every navy man 
likes to have a hand in such things. 

Before she left for Europe the Blayne had taken or board a 
number of recruits—new men who were to be given a chance to 
see something of the world. That, of course, meant more 
drills for their benefit, and so, not long after the Division 
reached Corsica, it was split up to give the different captains 
a chance to carry on independent training. Ned and “Snipe” 
Curtis, the Executive Officer, or lieutenant, who was second in 
command, worked out a plan for the Blayne. To begin with, 
they headed her out of Naples and steamed off in the general 
direction of the Suez Canal. 

No sea can be bluer than the Mediterranean. On calm, 
warm evenings, with a clear sky in which great fleets of stars 
are holding maneuvers around the flagship moon, there is no 
more pleasant place for a ship to cruise. That was what Ned 
felt, sitting in his big wicker armchair which had been dragged 
up from the wardroom. He had smoked an aiter-dinner pipe 
or two and he was so comfortably drowsy that he had not even 
bothered to count the strokes of the ship’s bell as its muffled 
tones, coming from under the bridge, announced that mid- 
night was very near. The Blayne was slipping smoothly 
through the water, her white wake trailing astern, and most of 
her company asleep in their bunks below. 

“Light ho!” 

The lookout’s cry, breaking into a dull, quiet night, always 
arouses the officer-of-the-deck; it stirs the quartermaster 
from his routine duty of reading the log, recording the direc- 
tion and force of the wind, or seeing to it that the helmsman 
keeps the ship on her proper course; and it startles the men 
of the watch on deck from where they are sitting on sea- 
chests spinning yarns of former cruises. A gleam on the 
horizon may mean the masthead of a steamer, the loom of 
some great lighthouse on the coast, or— 

“Light ho!” 

This time the lookout’s voice did not have the usual calm 
evenness of habit; there was a note of real excitement in it 
which was answered by a similar note in the shout from the 
bridge: 

“Where away?” 

“There she is, sir—three points to port!” cried the quarter- 
master, who is always expected to have the quickest eye in the 
ship. “There she is!” 

“Great Guns! It’s some ship on fire! Call the captain!” 

Ned was already out of his chair and at the port rail, strain- 
ing his eyes. 

“All right, Davis,” he shouted. 
rudder!” 


“T see it. Give her left 


BEDIENTLY the Blayne at once swung to port until 
her nose was pointed straight for the bright glare which 
her speed was bringing rapidly up over the skyline. 

“Ring’ up full speed!’’ Ned’s voice came, this time, from 
the bridge-ladder up which he was scrambling. 4“‘And tell 
‘em down below to work her right up over thirty!” 

“Whatever she is,’ he went on, “‘it’s time we took a hand in 
the game. Look at her, Curtis” —for Snipe had just reached 
the bridge, with a light sweater hastily flung over his pajamas 
and crookedly buttoned, straw sandals bought on China 
cruises upon his feet, and a uniform eap jammed down over 
his eyes that had only just opened, but were wide awake and 
gleaming in the light reflected from the glass cover in the 
canvas-hooded chart-board. 

“Yes, sir—surely is. We’re about—about here. sir.” 

They bent together over the chart, to mark the Blayne’s 
position at the time of changing course. 

“Great Scott! What’s that?” 

Under their feet the Blayne had staggered from her thirty- 
knot stride, then recovered and rushed on. At the same 
instant a muffled thud came to their ears from the direction of 
the burning ship. 

“Ammunition! Must be some transport—none of ours 
around here, is there?”’ 

“No, sir—but that’s what she is, all right. Look—she’s 
seen us now—there go her colors—she’s a—a Frenchman, 
isn’t she?” 

As Snipe spoke, a flag was crawling to the masthead, 
plainly outlined in the mounting flames. Its stripes of red and 
blue could be made out through Ned’s glasses. 

“French transport? That might mean passengers. Are 
the boats all clear for lowering? Better let Evans take charge 
of the Fire-and-Rescue Party—he’ll think fast, and give us 
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action. Hands by both engine-room telegraphs! Mind your 
rudder!” 

“Fire’s aft, apparently,” he went on. “Got into the 
magazines there, already—probably get another kick, shortly.” 

He was right. While the two ships were still several 
hundred yards apart, the little Blayne stumbled again, the 
windows in the chart-house rattled, and Curtis grasped the 
hand-rail to steady himself. 

“*T’ll take the ship, Davis,” ordered Ned. ‘‘ You look out for 
our lines on the foc’sle—and work fast! Howard’s on the 
fantail, I suppose?”’ As Davis left the bridge, Ned added, to 
Curtis, “‘I’m going alongside. It’s the best chance, and there’s 
no time to lose. Hold on for a bit, with the boats.’”’ His 
voice rose, struggling against the roar of the forced-draft 
blowers, “‘Stand by—all hands!” : 

On went the Blayne. Except for the engineers below at the 
boilers and turbines, her whole company was at the rail, every 
eye fixed on the transport. Even at that tense moment, 
perhaps some of them could give a thought to the spectacle she 
made—black smoke belching from an after-hold, hungry 
flames laying their tongues to everything wood, and struggling 
figures, now sharply distinct in the glare, now shrouded in 
shadow, swinging axes, laboring with writhing hoses, or 
staggering under what were evidently boxes of ammunition, 
hurried forward and dumped overside. 

From Ned’s mouth the orders came crowding one upon 
another. 

“Left rudder—left a little more—steady! 
right! Stop both engines! Steady!” 

On a wide curve the Blayne swooped down. 

“Right rudder! Half speed astern, both engines! Stop, 
starboard! Beara hand with that bowline—stop port! Secure 
your lines!” 


Now—full 


ER blowers still spinning madly, their vibration making 

the Blayne seem to pant hard after her sprint, she lay 

neatly in position, bow and stern-lines holding her well forward 

beside a ship of nearly twice her length and many times her 

size. Across the small space between the two rails a hundred 

hands on the transport pushed a narrow gang-plank; toward it 
an excited human huddle was already being herded. 

“Look, Cap’n,” cried Curtis. ‘“‘There are women—a bunch 
of them—and children! I'll hop down and get them headed 
below. Sang Ho has coffee going in the galley—” 

Curtis had reached the gangway. A dozen of the refugees 
had passed over to the Blayne’s deck in safety; many more 
pressed behind them. And then— 

The fire, fiercely resenting these newcomers who seemed 
about to rob it of its easy prey, reached for a weapon that 
would be stronger than a mere warning to the Blayne to keep 
clear. It bit into another magazine, where heavier am- 
munition was stowed. 

With a roar that third explosion tore a great hole in the 
transport’s deck. Like so may pack-threads, the Blayne’s 
mooring lines were snapped in their chocks; like a chip she was 
lifted out of her berth alongside and flung off, to come to a 
shuddering stop, half her length away. And the gang-plank, 
deprived of support at one end, slid, swayed, rolled over, and 
hurled its burden into the water. 

“The boats!” Ned’s voice returned to him huskily, after 
that breath-taking moment. ‘‘Ah—there goes Evans—good 
man! Lower away your port boats, too!” 

Over they went, their crews clambering in as the gun-wales 
reached the rail; for an instant they hung in their falls, then 
dropped “by the run,” to meet the surface of the sea with un- 
heeded slaps, and push off, in the very act of unhooking, to 
search for men and women overboard. 

“Slow astern both! Right rudder! Stop starboard!” 

To Snipe Curtis it was clear enough what Ned’s orders would 
make the Blayne do—but why do it? Ned’s own mind was 
busy with the possibilities. Another explosion like that, with 
the Blayne alongside, and who could guess-what would happen? 
If the lines held, and the transport blew up and sank, would she 
take the Blayne with her? Could the slim destroyer provide 
enough buoyancy to hold up both ships? Or, would the 
shock fling her clear again? How could the boats work fast 
enough to save everybody who might be driven to leaping 
overboard? And would they not have to jump, since the 
French crew could not win its losing fight and since the trans- 
port would soon be a roaring furnace? What about the 
women and children then? 

On the other hand, there was the Blayne to consider. How 
much may a commander ask of his men in the way of risk— 
how far has he the right to venture his own ship, for which he 
is solely responsible? 

These were the questions that raced through Ned’s mind. 
Hard upon their heels came the answer. 

“We'll ram her, Snipe! It’s the best chance—about the 
only one. If we can dig in deep enough, another kick like that 
last one won’t lift us off—” 

“‘But the bow, Cap’n—her plates—?” 

“Hang the plates—they’ll have to stand it! Half speed, 
both engines! Keep her steady on the for’d end of the deck- 
house, quartermaster. Stand by to ram!” 

Not a man in the Blayne’s crew could boast of naval-service 
reaching back to the days when such an order was not un- 
common; when, of two battling ships, the one who has the 
weather-guage would maneuver to thrust her bow into the 
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other and cut her down. But every man had faith, and each 


’ knew enough of ramming to fling himself down on fingers and 


toes, facing forward. 


OULD the Blayne stand it, thought Ned? Would she 

cut her way cleanly into the big ship and cling there in 
the wound until her job was done? Or would her bow-plates 
bend and crumple, breaking her nose and making her helpless? 
Another minute would settle that question but, once in, could 
she get out whole? Well—time enough for that, later—what 
was wanted now was speed. 

On the Frenchman, they divined what Ned was trying to 
do. The moment of indecision, when they saw him draw off, 
when they wondered if he would risk coming alongside again, 
passed into admiration. 

“Magnifique!” their shout went up as the Blayne came on. 
sharp orders drove passengers and crew away from the deck- 
house. 

Fifty yards to go—twenty—ten. Like a clean-bred hunter 
at a fence the Blayne gathered herself together, then leaped for 
the transport’s side, in black shadow. A ripping, rending 
crash—and she was in! Deep into the big hull, her sharp 
bow cutting beyond the midship’s line, she drove like a dagger 
to the hilt. Then the stout propellers, the first that had 
smashed home the blow, stopped and waited for the next 
order. 

“Look alive—everybody! Vite!” 

No need for Ned to shout that order. No need for any 
gangplank now. Carrying what little they had been able to 
save the survivors had only to grasp the outstretched hands of 
officers and men, to scramble over the remains of the Blayne’s 
wire life-lines; broken in the shock of collision, and stagger aft 
along her deck. Some leaped upon her anchors; some flung 
themselves on her stanchions, or swarmed like ants over her 
nose. In hundreds they crowded on board, while half the 
Blayne’s crew, jumping to the transport’s deck, passed up 
children or bundles, gave a hand everywhere. And the 
Blayne’s boats, helped by the glare of the flames, found 
and gathered up the struggling swimmers, to bring them 
alongside. 

Locked together, the two ships floated. Ned wondered 
whether the Blayne could float, after he should have wrenched 
her loose—or would there be a terrific, fatal hole in the bow. 
Well, in any case, they could not stay where they were very 
long; another explosion might come at any instant. 

“Ts that all? Everybody off, Curtis?” he shouted, as he 
saw the fire-fighters, working to the last, draw back to follow 
their shipmates. 

He had his answer in the gold-trimmed peak of the French 
commander’s cap as that officer, last to leave his doomed 
ship, leaped upon the Blayne’s deck, clambered to her 
bridge, and would have thrown his arms fairly around Ned’s 
neck. 

“‘Epatant, commandant! Heroiquel” 

From a flood of excited language, Ned recognized very 
little; he only knew, from the tone, that it was praise. 

““Oui—oui,” he raised a protesting hand. “Pas de tout— 
never mind—just a minute—we have to get out of her. All 
clear, Curtis?” 

Hands upon the telegraph again; another moment’s pause 
as the Blayne pulled herself together. 

“Slow astern, both engines! Rudder amidships—half 
astern—stand by all your lines—let go!” 

Almost as if she were reluctant to leave a wounded sister, 
the Blayne drew out, shook herself, staggered, and was 
away. To the glory of her builders, her bow-plates, bent as 
they were, held firm; her bulkheads seemed as strong as ever; 
she had won. 

““Wish we could have got a line on that packet, Snipe,” 
began Ned. ‘If we could have towed her in—but it’s sixty 
miles—and there’s so little left—” 

Ned never finished that sentence. 

With the Blayne perhaps a hundred yards away, and still 
backing, the fire made its last effort. As if a volcano had 
suddenly erupted beneath her, the transport fairly sprang into 
the air, broke in two and, with a great burst of flame and cloud 
of smoke, sank hissing to the bottom. The Blayne had had 
perhaps two minutes to spare! 

“Great Scott, Cap’n—just made it! 
body—look out, sir—here comes the 
again!” 

This time, there was to be no resisting the celebration. 
The French captain seized Ned’s arm and simply dragged 
him down the ladder to the deck, where the survivors were 
gathered. There, the captain burst into a torrent of words 
and gestures, interrupted every minute by excited cheers 
from his listeners. 

Ned, in the proverbial “first one foot, then the other’’ 
attitude, had to listen, too, but he grew restive. Unfortu- 
nately, at the Naval Academy, he had not had high 
marks in French; only here and there came a word that he 
could understand. But that, after all, did not very greatly 
matter, for his heart was warm. An emergency had 
come—a real one. Looking back on the last hour, he 
realized that he had never had time to worry about what he 
would do in a pinch. Instead—thanks to the gallant little 
Blayne—he had known exactly what to do and he had 
proceeded to do it. 


Well—we got every- 
French skipper 
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OW would you like to have been a boy forty years 
ago and have lived near the borders of Indian 
Territory, the land of big game and wild red men, 
long before it became the state of Oklahoma? 

Again, how would you like to have traveled, as Henry 
Hilton did, on an old stage coach into the heart of that forbid- 
den territory with ten thousand dollars belted around your 
waist to be delivered safe to its rightful owners? Would your 
heart have failed you when you thought of the dangers through 
which you must pass from road agents and roving bands of 
desperadoes? 

Henry Hilton, a boy of fourteen, whose father was a prosper- 
ous ranchman, was attending school at Harper, Kansas. It 
was early spring and Henry longed to get away from books, 
teachers and tasks and roam free about the prairies with only 
his pony and gun. 

One morning he received a telegram from 


Henry Hilton’s Dream Comes ‘True 


By L. D. Washington 


market. The ground was soft from the excessive spring rains 
and the driver skilfully avoided chuck holes and deep ruts 
made by the heavy government freight wagons that plied 
between Caldwell and Fort Reno. 

It was dark when they reached the Pond Creek Ford. The 
creek was out of banks from the recent rains, making it im- 
possible to ford it. Tuttle, the driver, was not surprised and 
fired a signal shot from his revolver which was answered from 
the south side of the stream. He then relieved the mules of 
their harness and drove them one by one into the creek. 

A light soon appeared up the stream and, shouldering their 
saddles and bedrolls, Henry and Clark followed Tuttle, who 
carried the express packages and mail bag. Two men were 
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swiftly flowing water. But Tuttle did not pause. He crackeq 
his whip and plunged in, answering Henry’s anxious inquiry 
by assuring him that the sandbar was showing. “Get up 
Clark, and be ready for a bath!” Henry called to the drowsy 
foreman. 4 

Henry had about given up hope of ever reaching safety a¢ 
the wagon bed was floating. Suddenly they struck the old 
“bar’s nose” as Tuttle called it and he pulled up the team for a 
short rest. 

“What are you going todo now?” Henry asked. “You can 
neither go ahead nor turn back.” 

“Don’t worry, my boy!” he replied. ‘We'll pull through or 
bust a trace!” Then turning the leader’s head as if going up 
stream, there was a yank and a plunge and the team went oyt 
of sight. The wagon followed and Clark woke up and bawled 
out to Henry: «Pull off your boots, son, so you can swim 

then grab this rope and I'll pull you after 


sania me. 
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his father, who was then returning from Fort 
Reno, where he had purchased a large drove 
of steers, instructing him to notify Clark, 
the ranch foreman, to meet Mr. Hilton at 
Caldwell on the following day, prepared to 
go to Fort Reno, with money to pay for the 
steers and drive them back to the ranch. 

“Hello, pardner!” Clark greeted as he 
cantered up, “What brings you here so late 
in the evening? You can’t be riding for 
your health.” 

Henry’s plan to go with Clark on the trip 
would not permit him to show the telegram 
so he made an evasive reply. 

“T’ve got orders from the chief, old man,” 
he replied, ““We are to pack our war bags and 
meet him at Caldwell, prepared to make a 
trip to Fort Reno.” Henry’s evasion con- 
sisted in the use of we instead of you. 

Clark expressed his wonder that Mr. 
Hilton would expect a boy so young as Henry 
to be of any use to him on such a difficult 
mission. On their way to Caldwell, Henry 
explained his scheme to Clark and succeeded 
in persuading the kind-hearted foreman to 
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16 years, of New York, 
N. Y., reader for 5 years; Robert W. Nelson, age 23 years, of Orin, Wash., reader for about 4 years; Lone 
Olson, age !7 years, of Atkinson, Neb., reader for | year; Elmer Olson, age 16 years, of Superior, Wis., reader for 6 months; 
F. W. Peacocke, age 15 years, of Tacoma, Wash., reader for 3 years; Scout Francis G. Reed, age !7 years, of Pense, Sask., 
Can., reader for 5 years: Stanley Silbelus, age 15 years, of New Haven, Conn., reader for | year; Scout 
N. Y., reader for 3 years; Scout Robert Sorenson, age 16 years, of Ephraim, Utah, reader 


age 13 years, of Brooklyn, 
‘out John Strong, age 14 years, 


for 3 years; Scout J. J. Stowe, Jr., age 16 years, of Hot Springs, Ark., reader for 4 years; 
of Beloit, Wis., reader for 2 years; Scout Arthur Stubblefield, age 15 years, of Ithaca, N. Y., reader for 6 months; Burton 
Wells, age 16 years, of Choteau, Mont., reader for 5 years; Charles J. Witt, age 16 years, of Farmersville, Ill., reader for 
about 61 years; Donald B. Youel, age 17 years, of Flandreau, S. D., reader for 4 years. 


$50 in Prizes Awarded BOYS’ LIFE Readers 


The first prize of $10.00 goes to Scout V. C. Red, age 14 years, of Harlingen, Tex., who has read the maga- 
zine for 3 years. 


The second prize of $5.00 goes to Maurice Frank Scribner, age 18 years, of Waterloo, Wis., who has read the 
magazine for 4 years. 


The thirty-five $1.00 prizes are awarded to the following: 
r, age 18 years, Evansville, Ind., reader for about 4 years; Eagle Scout William Brooks, age 16 years, 
reader for 5 years; Scout Jelleff Carr, age 15 years, of Fredericksburg, Va.; George Cathon, age 17 
years, of Canton, O., reader for about 3 years; Scout J. Norville Chatfield, age 13 years, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., reader for 
1 year and | month; Scout Jerry Coltune, age 14 years, of Philadelphia, Pa., reader for 4 years; Scout Dean Ellinger, age 
12 years, of Webster Groves, Mo., reader for 5 months; Scout Singleton Gardner, age 14 years, of Shreveport, La., reader 
for 7 months; Scout Lewis Graniero, age 15 years, of Utica, N. Y., rea 
1514 years, of New York, N. Y., reader for more than 4 years; Natalie Henry, age 18 years, of Malvern, Ark., reader for 
sbout 4 years; Scout Edwin Herr, age 17 years, of Toms River, N. J., reader for 2 years; Scout 
15 years, of Philadelphia, Pa., reader for about 2 years; Scout Joe Humbert, Jr., age 15 years, of Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J., reader for 234 years; Scout Nolan Kuehnl, age 14 years, of Independence, Mo., reader for 4 years; Scout Herbert 
Lass, age 14 years, of College Point, L. I., N. Y., reader for 114 years; Scout Joseph 
Lourdes, Nova Scotia, reader for over | year; Robert J. McGee, age 16 years, of Philadelphia. Pa., reader for about 
314 years; Seth W. Mattingly, Jr., age 17 years, of Fairmont, W. Va., reader for 514 years; Scout James Paul Milnor, age 
N. Y., reader for 214 years; Lone Scout Herbert S. Mitchell, age 16 years, of Amityville, L. I., 


for 114 years; Scout William A. Heitler, age 
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B. MacPherson, age 15 years, of 
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S he tried frantically to obey Clark’s 

advice and had one water soaked boot 
nearly off, the team reappeared as if by 
magic and Tuttle, who had remained cool, 
steered them safely into the trail. The road 
being better from there, they made good 
time into Bull Foot, where they had early 
breakfast. They were now on the edge of the 
Cimmoroon valley. A wealthy ranchman 
grazing fifty thousand steers on this range, 
kept for sport thirty-five greyhounds which 
Tuttle assured Henry were fed “on porter. 
house steak every morning.” 

After they had eaten a hearty breakfast, 
Clark enjoying to the fullest extent his 
“larup and flapjacks,” Tuttle bade them 
farewell and they boarded another old Con- 
cord stage for Red Fork Crossing. 

Three new passengers, two men and a 
woman, boarded the stage at this station 
and a new driver, who answered to the name 
of Duckfoot, took the box. Two of the new 
passengers were prosperous looking people, 
an elderly man and his daughter. The third 


Hoffman, age 


‘out Clarence 








help him win his father’s consent. When they 
reached their destination, they found the 
chief had arrived before them and awaited them at the hotel. 

After greeting Clark, he surveyed Henry with a questioning 
eye. 

“What are you doing here, young man?” he asked in accents 
that showed displeasure. 

“T came along to help Clark,” was the lame reply. 

“You’re too young for such an undertaking,” he replied 
sharply, “Back to school for you, young man!” 

“I’m up with all my studies, Father,” Henry urged, “and 
I can easily miss a week or two; besides, I’m worn out with 
too much confinement.” 


UT his father made him understand that his decision was 
final and turned to his foreman. . 

“You are to go to Reno, Clark and take with you ten thou- 
sand dollars to pay for my steers, then drive them to the ranch.” 

“Say, man!” Clark exclaimed, “That’s a lot of money to 
take into that wild country without protection! If a band of 
them road agents got wind of it, my life wouldn’t be worth 
a whoop!” 

Henry listened to their conversation with intense interest 
and a bright idea occurred to him. 

‘“‘Why not let me go and carry the money, father?” he inter- 
rupted. “No one would ever suspect a boy like me to have more 
than two bits on him.” 

“That’s the proper caper!’ Clark put in, “Let him do it, 
Mr. Hilton. I’m sure he’ll be of great help to me, too, on the 
return drive, for he’s ridden cow ponies since he was nine.” 

“Tt’s a brilliant scheme,” Mr. Hilton laughed, “but I'll 
have to think it over till morning. Go to bed now, my son, 
and I’ll talk it over with Clark. Maybe we can arrange it, 
as you are so bent on going.” 

Henry knew his father had relented and was so excited at 
the thought of his dreams coming true that he could hardly 
compose himself to sleep. 

The next morning preparations were quickly made. The 
money was placed in a money belt and securely fastened around 
Henry’s waist next the skin. Passage had been secured on the 
stage coach and they ate a substantial meal. After a short 
wait, the arrival of the old Concord stage coach was an- 
nounced and the travelers stowed their luggage and got 
aboard. Permission was given Henry to ride on the box with 
the driver while Clark, being the only other passenger, took a 
seat inside. 

Six mules were harnessed to the old coach and, with a 
flourish and a sharp crack of the whip, they were off! The 
coach traveled the old Chisholm Trail which was about a 
mile wide, worn bare by countless thousands of cattle and 
horses driven over it every season from Texas to the Kansas 


awaiting them with a lantern and an old flat boat. Henry was 
entrusted with the lantern while the others guided the boat 
over the dark, swirling waters. 

The boy wondered if they would ever get across. One 
minute they would be running head on for the north bank, 
the next, they would be going point blank for a bluff on the 
other side. But, in three minutes that seemed hours to Henry, 
they pulled in safe at the trail crossing. 

You may be sure it was a tired and hungry boy that en- 
tered the rambling old station house a few minutes 
later. The bundles were piled on the porch. The lounging 
room served also as the dining-room and Henry’s roving eyes 
were soon arrested by the dishes of biscuit and steaming Irish 
stew with which the long table was loaded, the sight of which 
made his mouth water. 

The woman serving was the tallest female Henry had ever 
seen. 

“Lo, Tut! 
driver. 

“Mighty saft an’ heavy, Long Sis,” he replied. ‘Takes lots 
uv dodgin’ to miss the holes.” 

“What a funny name,” Henry thought. Just then another 
woman entered from the kitchen with a big pot of coffee. 
“‘Gee-whiz! she looks a foot taller than the other!”’ he thought. 

“Howdy, Tut!’ she greeted. ‘Howdy, Longer Sister!” 
Tuttle returned. 

Later, Tuttle explained to Henry that, when the visiting 
cowboys named the first one Long Sis, they thought a suitable 
name for the other would logically be Longer Sister. They 
were, he said, six feet nine and seven feet three respectively. 

Henry was all in and wondered when the ‘long sisters’ 
would show him where to sleep. Just then, Clark and Tuttle 
entered and told the boy, who was sleepily admiring the big 
buffalo skins thrown over the chairs, to get a move on and 
board the express wagon they had just loaded. 

“You don’t mean,” Henry wailed, “that we’re going on 
tonight?” 

“Shucks, pardner!”’ Tuttle laughed, “Ye ain’t tired, are ye? 
We must foller them mules’ tails to Bull Foot Ranch before 
sun up.” 

Clark rolled up in a blanket in the back of the wagon and 
called out to the driver: ‘Call me in time for flapjacks and 
larup when we roll into Bull Foot,” and he was soon fast asleep. 

Tuttle told Henry as he mounted the seat beside him that 
they would soon reach South Fork River. ‘“How’ll you cross 
if it’s up like Pond Creek?” he asked. 

“Well, if we can see an island of sand half way across, we’ll 
ford it.” he replied. 

When they reached the bank, Henry could see nothing but 


How’s the road?” she asked, addressing the 


was a meek, silent man dressed in the garb 
of a minister who took a seat on the box with the driver. 

The excitement of his thrilling experiences of the previous 
night had prevented Henry from getting more than a few 
snatches of sleep so the roll of the coach soon rocked him 
to a deep sleep from which he was roused by Clark to witness 
an unusual procession as they rolled into Red Fork. It con- 
sisted of a troop of U. S. Cavalry escorting about fifty wagons 
of “boomers” or would-be settlers of a large body of land that 
Captain Pain, their leader, claimed to be government land 
and available for settlement. Many of them, who had proved 
unruly, were made to walk shackled behind their own wagons. 

A few miles after leaving Red Fork, as they were passing 
through a region of heavy timber and bluffs, the meek traveler 
on the box began to behave in a curious manner. A squirrel 
appeared on a limb fifty yards away and, drawing a wicked 
looking gun from his clerical garments, he brought it down with 
a single shot. 

“That was a pretty good accident for a preacher,” Duckfoot 
remarked. 

“Accident, was it!” the traveler drawled. ‘Dye see that 
sparrow-hawk on the top of that dead tree? Watch me get 
him!” and Duckfoot was astounded to see the bird tumble from 
its perch into the brush at the crack of another shot. “He must 
beoneo’ them dernscrappin’ preachers!” the old driver thought. 

But Duckfoot was not through with surprises. Just as the 
stage rounded a bluff, he saw two horses standing saddled on 
the hillside and a man crouching in a clump of bushes by the 
roadside. 

“Pull up, old man!” the traveler hissed at his side and Duck- 
foot turned to find himself looking into the barrel of a cocked 
revolver. As the stage came to a full stop, the lurking bandit 
came forward and commanded the passengers to come ont. 

Clark was dozing and Henry was roused from a profound 
sleep. The old man and his daughter had already stepped 
from the coach. 

“Hold up your hands and get out quick!” came the com- 
manding voice again. 

When they had reluctantly obeyed, Henry believing the time 
had come when he must part with the money entrusted to him, 
the bandit addressed him, holding him for an instant under the 
spell of his cold, black eyes. 

“Take your hat, boy, and receive the donations these kind 
people are about to honor me with. If you have any loose 
cash, put it in the hat.” 

Henry obeyed with alacrity, exulting at the thought that his 
original suggestion had proved the preservation not only of 
the money his father had entrusted to him but his and Clark’s 
expense money enclosed with it. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Where Do You Stand, Booster? 


OW many points have you on the National 
Booster Contest? 

Do you expect to ride that prize bicycle, or 
install that first-prize radio set in your own 
radio shack? 

There is no question about your wanting a 
bicycle or a radio set or the camping and 
Scouting equipment offered as prizes in this 
greatest of all Booster Contests—boys every- 
where are paying good money for such things. 
The only question is, ‘‘ Will you earn them by 
your own efforts?” and that is up to you. 
They will go to boys who work hard and use 
their heads. If you are that kind of a boy 
there is no reason why you cannot win a prize. 

The big motive, with a scout, is not, however, the securing of 
the merchandise that he wants. It is his desire to share with 
other boys the benefits of Scouting. You remember your own 
desire to be a scout, your joy and satisfaction in putting on the 
Lone Scout badge, tackling the tests, earning the awards that 
distinguished you from the tenderfoot, and developing the 
ability todo Good Turns and Useful Things above the ordi- 
nary. Naturally, you want others to have the same chance. 

Each contestant is keeping his own records on official 
blanks which you can secure from the Long House, 500 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, free of charge. These will not be 
sent to the Long House until the end of the contest, November 
30. Every contestant is a “dark horse” until after the race is 
finished, and you may be the one that flashes under the tape a 
winner. Send for record blanks right now. 

The details and list of prizes were published in June Boys’ 
Lire. Each new member counts one point. A yearly sub- 
scription for Boys’ Lire counts 8 points; six months, 4 points. 
Subscriptions for the Lone Scout Amateur Publications and 
professional papers conducting authorized Lone Scout Tribes 
and departments, 1 point for a 25c. subscription; others in 
same proportion. 

Boys on farms do not have to compete against town and city 
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The Last Camp-Fire 
By Lone Scout Hubert Sinclair 


OMEHOW the sighing south wind has a sadder tone 
to-night; 
Somehow the chirping cricket’s song is not so gay and light; 
Even the beauty of the moon-beams seems to have fled and 
gone; 
And I see no more the moonlit lake that I loved to gaze upon. 


I gazed into the fire, and at each saddened friend; 

And I knew that they were thinking of the joys that must soon 
end. 

They were thinking of the morrow when we must pack and go, 

And leave behind the silent woods and the joys that we loved 
sO. 


And I, in my heart, remembered of another parting when 

The boys who surrounded that fire had never met again. 
And now my heart is fearful lest the same should happen here 
And that there be some missing at the camp-fire next year. 


Oh, those of you who’ve camped beneath the mellow summer 
moon, 

Who’ve learned to love the starry night and the south wind’s 
haunting tune; 

Who’ve watched the embers slowly die until they shed no light, 

Will all, in heart-felt sympathy, sigh with me to-night. 


Advertise 


By Scout George S. Pyle 


93 a large manufacturer wishes to sell his product he gets his 
idea before the eyes of the public by extensive advertising. 
If you wish the support of the people of your locality in Scout- 
ing, if you wish them to have the right idea of the Boy Scouts, 
advertise by publicity stunts. I do not mean using fake first- 
aid stunts, but telling the public of the activities in which the 
scouts participate. 

This plan may not work in large cities on account of the 
newspapers being unable to give space, too many troops or 
some similar reason, but a council with a few alterations could 
use this plan, and it is splendid for a small town with only a few 
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The Lone Scout 


boys who have a better chance, though a farm boy may win over 
the whole field. There are duplicate prizes for the farm boys, 
won by making a better record than any other farm boy. 





National Executive Board Boosts 


HE National Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of America discussed you 

Lone Scouts at a recent meeting. While they believe that a boy should 
join a Boy Scout troop if he can do so, they want every boy who cannot join a 
troop, or who strongly prefers the Lone Scout activities because he has been a 
Lone Scout, to be a Lone Scout. 

They could not help seeing that the Council Chiefs and the Grand Council are 
handicapped and cannot reach or lead the great mass of new Lone Scouts—over 
22,000—who joined during the first half of 1925 unless they have help. It is not 
humanly possible for boys, working on their own resources, to spend the time or 
the money required for such a task. The amateur publications, much as they 
need the support of every Lone Scout, cannot even afford the expense of soliciting 
subscriptions from such a number of scouts. 

In view of the conditions, the Board recommended that the Boy Scout Local 
Councils, of which there are about 700, appoint deputy commissioners to assist 
the Lone Scouts, and that these deputies be older Lone Scouts who know the gare. 
In order to indicate to the public that the Lone Scouts have the backing of the 
150,000 busi and professional men who are serving as Scout leaders, and the 
national officials all the way up to the Honorary Presifent, Calvin Coolidge, they 
decided that the name “Lone Scouts—Boy Scouts of America,” should be used 
on printed matter in the future. 

They decided that the Pioneer Division should be discontinued and that the 
Pioneers should be invited to become Lone Scouts. 

When some of these matters were put up to the Council Chiefs, thirteen voted on 
them. Six were in favor, six against and one neutral. The opinions of all received 
due consideration and respect, but it was decided that the progressives were the 
ones to follow. ‘ . 

When we grow up, we must inevitably leave behind us some things that have been 
dear to our hearts. Mothers cry a good deal over clipped curls and some Lone 
Scouts are grieving over the changes caused by the merger. But after all, Lone 
Scouts do grow up and there seems to be no good reason why they should not 
have a chance to lead their organization into ‘bi er things. Two of them are 
serving as Scout Executives, and a third starts in September. Three out of the 
forty-two men at a recent Scout training course were Lone Scouts. One old-timer 
is already serving as a Deputy Scout Commissioner under the new plan. Right 
off the bat we ought to have 700 more. It is up to you Lone Scouts to select your 
representatives for these positions and suggest their names to local Scout officials. 

In the Boy Scout organization we have seen the results of adult leadership of 
boys. In the Lone Scout organization we have seen the results of boy leadership 
of boys. Whether they know it or not, the Executive Board have opened the 
gate for boy leadership of men. Go to it, Lone Scouts! Show ‘em that we know 
a good opening when we see one. 








Here are three ways to earn Booster Points. 1. Send to the 
Long House for circulars and application blanks. Put your 
own name at the bottom of each application blank and hand 
or send it to some boy who ought to join. When he joins, you 





will receive one point. 2. Send to the Long 
House the names and addresses of boys who 
ought to be members. The Long House will 
send each of them an application blank, with 
your name at the bottom. If a boy sends back 
one of these applications and joins, you will 
receive one Booster point. 3. Call on the edi- 
tor of your local paper and tell him about the 
Booster Contest. Ask him to print a Lone 
Scout application blank in the paper, with 
your name or some mark on it for identifica- 
tion. He may do this, not so much for your 
sake as for the benefit of boy readers who ought 
to be Lone Scouts. You will receive one point for 
each application received through such efforts. 


Protect the Good Name of Your Organization 


HERE is no room for commercialism in the scout organ- 

ization. The honorary and active officials, after giving 
time and money for years without looking for or accepting 
financial compensation, naturally hate to see a concern that is 
working for profit try to use local scouts or organizations, as 
such, for agents. Also they dislike to see a scout start some- 
thing in the name of the organization without so much as 
saying “‘by your leave.” 

Commercial concerns are at liberty to make the same offers 
to scouts, as individuals, that they make to other individuals. 
Scouts as individuals are at liberty to accept such offers. But 
it is highly improper for a commerical concern to seek to use 
a scout or scout organization, as such, for its own financial 
gain. It is unprofitable also, for it immediately arouses the 
active opposition of scouts and scout officials. 

Make legitimate business connections if you want to and if 
you take a job do the best you can, but let it be a business 
proposition and not one in which people are expected to patron- 
ize you in the belief that they are helping the organization. 

Statements such as “Published by the Lone Scouts of 
America” can only be made, legally, if you have the written 
permission of the corporation bearing that name. Joining an 

(Continued on page 47) 
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troops. This plan has been tried and proved worthy in Kenton, 
a small town in the central part of Ohio with only two troops. 

The Scoutmaster should appoint one of the older boys of 
the troop, who is interested in writing, as Publicity Manager. 
Do not appoint the scribe to this position, for he has plenty to 





BIT of nature study with birds made this spring, is this 

shooting of a woodcock, in southern Minnesota on the 14th of 
April, near the Scouts overnight hiking shack of the Austin Boy 
Scouts. One of the pictures shows the woodcock on its nest of 
four eggs, in a boggy place amongst a clump of Alder brush. 
The other picture is its nest of eggs. They are fairly large, and 
quite spotted with brown. The woodcock’s head is turned, with 
its bill under its wing, so it is not visible. We couldn’t get it 
to turn its head, or make it understand that we just wanted it 
to pose. Anyway it got scared, and flew away, and so we had to 
be content with a snapshot of the eggs and nest. It came back to 
its nest within five minutes after we snapped the picture and we 
had started to move off the spot.—Scout CLINTON JORDAN, Troop 
No. 3, Austin, Minn, 


do, and to get publicity material and place it before the public 
will take up all of one person’s time. 

If there is more than one troop in your locality get together 
with the scouts of the other troops and co-operate with them 
in getting your news to the papers. 

With the Publicity Managers or reporters of the other troops 
go to the newspaper offices and explain to them that a good 
many of their readers are interested in boys and in scouts, 
and that you will get for them a certain quantity and quality 
of scout material or copy every week. Find out what day 
they can best use the material, which is the day of the least 
advertising, and agree to get the news to them for that day. 
The newspapers will meet you half-way or farther, but you 
must do your part and get the news there promptly each time 
so they can depend on you. 

Every time your troop goes on a hike, one of the members 
advances in rank, someone wins a contest, or a prominent per- 
son visits your meeting, write a bright, interesting, snappy 
article about it, and on the day appointed turn it in at the 
newspaper office. 

In writing these articles the first paragraph should tell, 
when, why, how, who and where, with the rest of the article 
elaborating upon the same. Your local editor can better 
tell you what he desires. 

‘When you are on a hike of several days, or at camp, write 
a letter to the papers for publishing every day. The papers 
will furnish self-stamped, addressed envelopes for this, and. all 
of the paper you need for all of your news. While you are in 
camp it will be very hard to write this article every day, but 
do it anyway; it will pay in the end. 

By this time the editors will have seen that scout news 
helps their papers, and are willing to publish about all of the 
news that you give them, sothe next thing to do is to add some 
national news to your Scout Column. 

To obtain this national news write to Mr. M. L. Gross of 
the Publicity Dep’t and ask him for the “Weekly Bulletin 
of Boy Scout Activities.” Also ask him for the “‘Editor’s 
Clip Sheet” of Boys’ Lire. Mr. Gross will be very pleased 
to send these to you and you may have as many copies as you 
are supplying newspapers with news. 

When you receive these papers from national headquarters, 
do not take them to the editors as they come, for there is so 
much news in each sheet they will overlook all of it. Any 
article that is interesting to your community should be enlarged 
upon, though some should be left as they come and some will 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Make a White Man’s Buckskin Shirt 


OW, boys, there are two distinct schools of thinking, 
of writing, of drawing and painting. I grew up in 
what they call the Victorian age. where everybody 
tried to be decent and where we were taught when 

we described a man or woman to look for their best points, but 
today too many look for the worst points, and that is probably 
the reason that Emer- 
son Hough, when he 


wrote “The Covered 
Wagon,” made such a 


wretched old vagabond 
of poor Jim Bridger. 
Jim Bridger was not 
a drunkard, neither 
was he a polygamist 


with three wives, he 
was simply a rough, 
old pioneer with as 


good blood in his veins 
as that of any Ameri- 
can. He was a de 
pendable guide, a good 
father and a 
husband and a great 
pathfinder. He may 
not have been a tee- 
totaler but he did not 
get drunk and shoot 
cups off the heads of 
other drunkards. Emerson Hough got him mixed up with 
Mike Fink, the flatboatman. 

But Mike Fink himself was no drunkard, 
roistering river man and thoroughly reliable boatman; but 
he was full of all sorts of wild pranks like those of The 
Virginian in Owen Wister’s story. If one should take only 
the worst part of Mike Fink’s character it would not be 
fair, it would not make a fair picture of the famous flat- 
boatman. If one should take only the good part of Mike 
Fink, he would make a saint; if one should take only the 
comic part of Mike Fink he would make a humorist of him. 
Now Mike had a litile of all these qualities in his make- 
up, Mike Fink, the flatboatman, 
would call “a broth of a boy.” 

A wild, rough man who wore the red feather in his 
hat marking him the champion rough and tumble fighter 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans! In those days of keel- 
boatmen and flatboatmen, hardy, muscular, active, dare-devil 
men a fellow had to do some real rough and tumble fighting 
to retain the red feather in his hat. But Bridger was not this 
type of man, he was not noted for such characteristics. True, 
he had a squaw wife, and why should he not? There was no 
other wife for him, there were no white people anywhere near 
him and when the squaw died he married another. There 
were plenty of squaws and he was a good husband, so before 
he died he had had three wives. He treated all three well and 
kept his vow of “until death do us part.’’ He took only one 
wife at a time and it was awfully mean of Emerson Hough 
to pull him down to the level of a frontier drunkard. 


good 


he was a wild, 


} 
was what the Irishman 


WAS going to call this buckskin shirt the Bridger buckskin 

shirt, but Jim wore a buckskin coat over a woolen shirt, so 
suppose we compromise and call it the Kit Carson shirt. In 
reality it is more modern in its style than those that Kit Carson 
wore. It is, so tospeak, the latest pattern of buckskin shirt. The 
last one that I had made by a Cree squaw was of this style. It 
will be very difficult for any of you to buy a buckskin shirt 
like it today, but it will only require patience to make one. 
Last month I showed you how to make the buttons, Fig. ro. 


Ocean Liners That Steer 


ITTING ina private home in America and listening to 

a concert sent from London by radio is almost too mar- 
velous for belief, and yet it is no more wonderful than steering 
a big ocean liner from New York to Southampton or Cherbourg 
without touching the wheel in the pilot house. This remark- 
able feat can be accomplished by a device now installed on 
many of the big passenger steamers, which is commonly 
referred to by navigation officers as the gyro-pilot. 

It would seem as if this new automatic ship steerer had 
already won the right to be classed as the eighth wonder of 
the world. It operates in connection with another invention 
called the gyro-compass. No matter how much a ship rolls 
about in a rough sea or turns off its course during the wildest 





By Dan Beard 
Illustrations by the Author 


The part about a shirt that bothers me most is the collar 
and the yoke, and consequently I think that is the part we 
will begin on. I have made a pattern for you of the collar, 
the exact size of a shirt for myself. Of course, when 
you see it, it will be reduced, but I have drawn the 
scale of inches below the diagram so that you can 
measure the dimensions and make your- 
self a paper pattern. Now then, the 
top of the curve of the collar in Fig. 1 
should fit exactly the curve of the yoke 
in Fig. 3, the little diagram, Fig. 4 
alongside of this explains what I mean, 
and the sketch of the shirt with the 
collar turned up shows how the yoke 
fits on to the collar. Fig. 2 shows the 
front view of the shirt with the collar 
sewed on. 

The pattern of the shirt itself you 
can make from any old woolen or khaki 
shirt you have on hand; remember that 
it will take all of one skin to make the 
front, all of another skin to make the 
back, and it will require a third skin to 
make the sleeves. I have not given the 
pattern of the sleeves, you can get that 
by tearing up one of your old shirts. 
Fig. 5 shows how the fringe is inserted 
in the seam of the sleeve. The cuffs 
are made the same as the cuffs on your 
own shirt. Fig. 6 shows the finished shirt. Fig. 7 
the band that goes down the front; Fig. 8 is the 
pattern for the flap of the pocket. 
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When I said this was a modern shirt, I said so because it has 
pockets on the front; the old buckskin-clad men, like the 
Indians, had no pockets in their clothes. When they wanted 
to carry anything they thrust it in the bosom of their wamus, 
which was a buckskin tunic, or in the bosom of their hunting 
shirt. Their tobacco they carried in a bag hung around the 
neck, the knife and the tomahawk at the belt; powder in a 
cow’s-horn powder flask hung on the right side and not butt 
end forward as some of the artists paint and draw them. 
The powder flask with the point forward hung over the 
bullet pouch. They carried their rifles in their hands, and 
that is all they needed. They had no toothbrush, comb and 
brush, nor manicure set, and the funny part about it is that 
they had good teeth and luxuriant hair, there was not a bald- 
headed man among them and they were all happy. There- 
fore, the moment we put pockets in this shirt we make it a 
modern shirt, that is, as modern as a buckskin shirt can be. But 
we belong to the pocket age, we need pockets for our pocket 
handkerchiefs, although many a buckskin man never saw one. 

Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Davy Crockett, Simon Kenton, 
none of them wore glasses. Just imagine these old Indian 
fighters and trappers going around with horn-rimmed glasses 





By E. C. Stone 


of mid-Atlantic gales, the gyro-compass works its axis around 
until it is parallel with the axis of the earth. And with tem- 
porary and unimportant variations it holds this position. It 
uses just the same laws of rotation as does the earth. 

Right here comes in the automatic steering-pilot that seems 
so human that its action is almost incredible. The device 
is attached to the gyro-compass and when set accurately 
will maintain the course of the ship even more exactly than 
the most experienced hand at the helm. The automatic 
steerer is attached to the pilot wheel and also with the gyro- 





on, or sitting down on the bank and manicuring their finger- 
nails; waugh! 
use a needle deftly. 


But they did know how to sew, and they could 
Therefore, they sewed pieces of cloth 
on the underside of 
the front band, and 
in places like the 
pocket flaps where a 
buttonhole was re- 
quired the cloth was 
not to add strength 
to the buckskin it- 
self, but was put 
there so that one 
could buttonhole- 
stitch the button- 
hole. The line of 
stitching on the dia- 
gram shows how the 
cloth is stitched to 
the underside of 
buckskin. The 
pockets are stitched 
on the outside of the 
shirt and fringed at 
the bottom. There 
is fringe in all seams, 
fringe down each 
side of the shirt, as 
shown in Fig. 6 and 
Fig. 9 

The buttons are 
made as already de- 
scribed in the pre- 
ceding number of 
Boys’ Lrre, of pieces of rawhide, buckskin or leather 
rolled up, then a hole punched through the roll and 
the end of the rawhide run through the hole and 
drawn taut, Fig. 10. The buttons are attached 
without sewing them on at all, as already described in 
a previous article. 





1} 4a T WILL not be counted against you if you get your 
HM “a 


sister, your mother, your grandmother or your 
aunt to help you make this shirt. In fact it will be 
counted in your favor because the writer wants to 
keep the old folks interested in the activities of their 
boys, and the best way to do it is to plan things in 
the making of which they can help you. But any 
twelve-year-old boy who will take the trouble to do it can 
make this shirt himself without help. It isn’t a matter of 
skill, it is a matter of patience and care, you cannot jip 
through with the thing, you have to get right down to it 
and work steadily while you are working. You can take 
six months to finish the shirt if you choose, but when you 
work you should finish a piece of it before you quit. Do 
one sleeve and if you get tired wait until the next time 
to sew on the cuffs and so on until you have the shirt 
finished. When you have it finished you have something 
to be proud of all your life, and something that will make 
all the other boys want one like it. You can make these 
shirts of chamois skins, you can make them of the sheep- 
skins, such as sold by our Supply Department, or you can 
make them of that new cloth called “‘buck skein,” which 
will make a very pretty shirt and will have all the appear- 
ance of buckskin and the softness and comfort of a woolen 
shirt. As soon as you make one have your photograph taken 
and send it to me in care of Boys’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Themselves 


compass. When the ship tries to leave its course the gyro- 
compass seeks to maintain its proper position. It instantly 
starts an electric battery connected with the automatic pilot 
which turns the helm, thereby swinging the ship back into its 
proper course in a straight line. 

Could anything be more human? If set right it would take 
a ship into any port in the world. But it is only used part of 
the time. No ship makes a bee-line from one port to another. 
On account of danger from other ships. icebergs, derelicts, 
and the necessity of keeping in the charted ocean lanes, the 
use of this magical instrument must be supplemented by the 
ship’s regular navigation officers. The pilot-house vigil never 
ceases from port to port by day or by night. 
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teeth as Ram Badir’s face drew 
close to his own, evil and threat- 
ening. ‘‘A white man,” Captain 
Ellsworth had once said, “‘meets his Fate looking it 
between the eyes.’ 

So Terry faced the Fate ap- 
proaching him, his eyes steady and 
unafraid. He was sick with terror, 
but too proud to let his captors see. fh 
A flash of unwilling admiration 
stole across the saturnine face of 
Ram Badir. 


OOKING at him, Terry’s gaze 
was suddenly attracted by 
something beyond, and he started 
A section of the sheer wall at the 
opposite side of the room had 
moved and was swinging outward 
on what appeared to be well-oiled 
hinges. Ram Badir saw the look 
on his face just as one of his com- 
panions voiced a guttural warning. 
He swung about to face the man 
who came into the room. 

The newcomer was tall and 
powerful, a man who would have called for a 
second glance even on his native streets. He 
was bearded like the rest and his eyes were 
dark and piercing, but there was in them a 
light of deeper intelligence and his mouth was 
firm with resolution and a fixed purpose. He 
looked to Terry like a man who could be un- 
naturally cruel or nobly merciful, at will. 

Instantly he entered the room, Terry felt his 
arms released and he saw Ram Badir’s knife 
slipped back into his sash. The other natives 
each took an instinctive step backward. ‘‘It 
must be the Mahatma himself—Har Dijal,” 
Terry thought, and was slightly disappointed, 
for he had pictured the Mahatma a man who 
would look like one who dwelt in another world 
from this. The present comer was decidedly of 
this world, and apparently a power in it, as well. 

He stood silent before the curved opening 
in the wall, looking from Terry to Ram Badir 
with an insistent question in his fierce eyes. 

“What is this?’ he permitted himself, 
briefly. 

Ram Badir bowed 
he answered. “I was about to dispose of one 
who has heard the secrets of the House, when 
thy illustrious presence interrupted us.” 


““A spy, Maywar Lal,” 


Maywar Lal strode forward, nodding a a 
briefly. ‘‘Thou takest a great deal upon 
thyself, Ram Badir,”” he said dryly. “Art = 
thou, then, justice as well as servant of the oS. 


Cause? Know you not that a white man’s 
death is a crime even against our Laws?” 
“But not that of a spy!” the other protested. 
He pointed to the canvas that had been ripped 
from overhead. ‘He listened from the rafters. 
He has heard too much to go free.” 
*“Enough!”’ Maywar Lal exclaimed, turning 
“You are yet but a boy, it seems,” 
‘‘What heard you up above?” 


to Terry. 
he said. 


“Nothing at all,’ Terry replied promptly. Le 


“This man stole my sister’s purse in the 
bazaar this afternoon,” he added, pointing 
to his enemy, ‘‘and I followed him here to 
recover it.”” Strangely enough, he looked for 
justice from this Maywar Lal, who looked so 
ferocious and yet so merciful. 

“Thou hast recovered the bag?” 

“Tt is here,” said Terry, producing it. 
“‘T am ready to go when I am released.”’ 

“He heard us plan!”” Ram Badir broke in 
furiously. ‘‘He must not go!” 

Maywar Lal turned upon him, his eyes threatening. 
*‘Enough from thou, spawn of the darkness! Who art thou 
to pronounce judgment? If he has heard things, let Har 
Dijal know. With him, and him only, shall the dispensation 
of justice lie. Thou knowest thine oath.” 

Ram Badir hung his head. Maywar Lal swept the little 
circle with his untamed gaze. They all stood cowed and 
wordless before him, like naughty schoolboys. And as though 
he had already wasted too much precious time on them, the 
big man swung about and went back to the door. There 
he turned. 

“T charge thee, Ram Badir, guard thy captive for the 
Mahatma’s word. If harm comes to him, thou art responsible. 
I go to seek Har Dijal and bring the matter to him.” 

So saying, he slipped through the opening. Terry watched 
with wide eyes as the little slit of darkness was blotted out and 
the wall slipped again into place. Not a sign remained of the 
place of entrance. 

He turned to face an evil grin on Ram Badir’s mouth. 
His captor was regarding him resentfully. 


The newcomer was tall and powerful, a man 


The House by the Gate 


(Continued from page 25) 









who would have called for a second 
glance even on his native streets 


“Think you, young sahib, that that meant thy release?” 
he laughed. ‘‘ Nay, thou knagvest too much of our words to 
talk with Har Dijal.”’ He turned to his fellow conspirators. 
“Tf we finish him, who is there will say he did not jump 
through the window to perish in the Mother River below?” 


ERRY heard the words with fear and quick intuition. 

So the river was below that one open window. Apparently 
the charge made upon Ram Badir by his chief would have 
little weight. The conspirator was determined to silence his 
prisoner because he knew too much. 

“Hold him again!” he barked, and Terry felt his arms 
caught. 

But this time he did not submit so readily. Ere they could 
grip him firmly, unsuspecting of any resistance, he had slipped 
under their guard and broken free. As he broke away, he 
drew a kris from the girdle of the man nearest him. He 
darted across the room. 

Against the wall, he turned, the kris held threateningly in 
his hand, and faced the band of conspirators, who were 
standing together and watching him in dull surprise. Terry’s 
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hair had fallen about his eyes and 
the eyes themselves were | lazing 
slits of fire. 

“Come on and take me, if you’ve got to have me!” he 
dared them, addressing Ram Badir chiefly. “If you think 
I’m going to feed that thirsty knife of 
yours like a pig waiting to be stuck, you’re 
mistaken.” He laughed; all his audacity and 
courage had been aroused. ‘Oh, you’l! take 
eme, all right—there’s enough of you to do it. 
But somebody else is going to 
get stuck first, Ill 
you.” 

No one moved. They stood 
facing him in hesitation, trying 
to work up the courage for a 
rush. Terry laughed aloud 
contemptuously. 

“Come on!”’ he dared them. 
“T’m waiting.” 

Still they did not move, 
looking to Ram Badir and 
waiting for his lead. He only 
stood glowering fiercely at his 
erstwhile captive. And Terry, 
seeing that he was for the 
moment free, glanced toward 
the open window. Below it 
lay the Ganges, but he was not 
at all certain that it meant 
freedom. 

He was not a particularly 
good swimmer and besides, his 
left arm ached acutely. It felt 
almost useless. Either in his fall 
or in the rough handling he’d 
received that afternoon and 
night, it had been hurt. He 
couldn’t remember just when. 

And he had_no idea how far 
it was to the water. Perhaps 
some obstruction might be in 
the way. The natives shifted nervously. Two of them 
brought out knives and moved slowly toward him. 


promise 
























ESPERATION stirred Terry. Here there was only 
certain death. Through that window lay the possi- 
bility, at least, of freedom. He decided to chance it. 
“So long, boys!”’ he cried gaily, just as the rush started 
for him, and he made a dive for the window. 
Ram Badir muttered an oath. A native started to inter- 
cept him, but Terry won to the sill. He leaped to the sash, 


hesitated, and then plunged down into the darkness. Inside 
the room, every man halted in his tracks. 
In another moment a splash sounded far below. That 


was all. 

Ram Badir shrugged. 
“One way or the other—he is finished. 
much.” 

A leap into the unknown of darkness is a fearsome thing. 
To Terry it was adescent in which terror of every sort gripped 
at his heartstrings. As his feet left 
the windowsill he realized in a flash 
that he had again struck his left 
shoulder and the arm was helpless 
at his side. Even in that terrific 
moment the pain made itself felt. 

Feet first, he went down, not know- 
ing whether at any split second he 
might crash against the pavement 
or be knocked unconscious by some 
obstruction jutting from the House. 
It was in reality only the briefest 
of moments before he struck the 
water and felt himself going down 
and down into the depths. 

He held his breath. Gradually 
the descent stopped and he felt him- 
self rising to the top. His lungs 
were nearly bursting for want of air 
when his head finally appeared above the surface. He struck 
out, almost crying aloud at the pain in his left shoulder 

In the first few seconds his main desire was to keep his 
head out of water. He knew not whether he was swimming 
toward land or the farther side of the Ganges, and could not 
place his position because all sense of direction had become 
lost in the descent. He knew, though, that if Ram Badir 
had considered the leap as good as the knife, that he had 
small chance of winning through. 

He swam about clumsily until he finally realized that he 
must be directly underneath the House by the Gate. There 
were wooden piles stuck here and there in the river, but he 
observed that the House itself was upheld by what appeared 
to be huge masses of stoning sunk into the water. Then he 
saw the lights of the farther shore and made for where he 
judged the river front of Benares ought to be. 

It was farther than he thought and there was no sign of 

(Continued on page 41) 


“Tt does not matter,” he said. 
And he knew too 
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September Camera Notes 


First Prize awarded to R. S. De Camp, for “Say it with Lightning” Rules of the Photographic Contest will be found on page 38 











“SAY IT WITH LIGHTNING” Gerald O. Young, Waterloo, Iowa 





LITTLE BOY BLUE JAY 
Harris Squire, Harper, Kansas 
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PERCY 
Clyde Sampson, Willmore, Minn. 








SCOUT WOODCRAFT 
Lloyd W. Combest, Adrian, Mo. 























THE THREE BEGGARS 


OLD BILL James M. Connaughey, Dayton, Ohio LOST 
S. M. Cyril A. Marx, Jacksonville, Fla. Scout Walter Otteson, Starbuck, Minn, 
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ON THE CANYON’S BRINK 


CAT AND DOG LIFE : 
William Vestal, Redlands, Calif. Scout John N. Hughes, Jr., Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


On the Roof of the World 


UR readers will be interested in this word 
from Colonel Roosevelt, member of the 
National Council, who is on a scientific ex- 


pedition in Thibet. 
His letter is dated 
June sth and took 
one month and 
seventeen days to 
reach us: 

‘“‘T have been trav- 
eling so fast that 
news from the U. S. 
has never caught up 
tome. I am at Leh 
in Ladak (Western 
Thibet). To get here 
you have to cross the 
Western Himalayas. 
In all it is about two 
and one-half weeks’ 
trip, horseback and 
walking, from the 
nearest railroad. It 
is only a town of 
about 2,000 people. 
What was my sur- 
prise yesterday to 
find a Boy Scout 




















“Juniper Jardine” 
His Eagle Scout escort 
renamed the Old J uni per 
Tree in Logan Canyon 
after the Secretary of 

Agriculture 



















































troop drawn up for my inspection. We are 
nearly 12,000 feet above sea level, and, as far as 
I know, this Boy Scout troop is the ‘highest’ in 
the world. It is run by the Moravian Mission- 
ary here. I gave the troop the best wishes of 
our American scouts and they in turn asked 
me to give their regards to the American 
scouts. 

“[ found out that they help a lot in Leh. 
For example, Leh is a center of traflic between 
India, Thibet and Turkestan when the snow- 
bound caravans of the North get over the 
passes in summer. Sometimes when these 
caravans come in the men get on sprees and 
leave their animals loose. Then the Boy 
Scouts turn in and help. They catch the 
animals, see they are unloaded, and are of real 
assistance.” 


ITHIN thirty minutes of the disaster 

which wrecked the city of Santa Barbara 
20 scouts reported for duty in the danger 
zone. Seventeen of these scouts were from 
one Santa Barbara troop—Troop 9. 

Within a few hours a force of approximately 
200 scouts was on duty in various sections of 
the city. This force was kept constantly on 
duty night and day for the week following the 
quake and functioned with a devotion and a 
disregard for personal comfort and danger 
without parallel in the history of Santa 
Barbara. The khaki uniform and_ bright 
colored neckerchief of the Boy Scout were 
constantly in evidence during the most trying 
hours of the period immediately following the 
disaster and were a big factor in helping to 
keep up the morale of the citizens of Santa 
Barbara. 

The Boy Scouts were the first organization 
to mobilize and function after the disaster. 

The Boy Scouts served in the emergency in 
the following ways: 


Ready, Aye, Ready! 


ELIVERED over 25,000 telegrams for the 

Western Union and the Postal Telegraph 
companies in three days. Delivered 9,000 of 
these telegrams in one day. These telegrams 
were delivered on foot, on bicycles, by auto- 
mobile, etc. Many of these telegrams were 
delivered outside of the city. The local 
telephone exchange was down and many of the 
messages from the telephone company were 
delivered by scouts. The Santa Barbara 
Council has received a glowing letter of com- 
mendation from the district manager of the 
Western Union. 

Acted as traffic officers all day Monday and 
part of Tuesday, June. 30th. 

Acted as waiters, dishwashers, messengers, 
etc., day and night in Red Cross canteens 
established at City Hall Plaza, Vera Cruz 
Plaza, City Library, Arlington Hotel, Cottage 
Hospital and Guadalupe School. Scout Carl 
Glerup of Troop 9 washed dishes and acted as 
waiter in the Vera Cruz canteen under the 
auspices of the Visiting Nurses’ Association for 


three days without relief, illustrating the 
fidelity with which the scouts of Santa Barbara 
came to the front in this crisis. 

Highway Patrol cars of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California assisted the Red Cross 
in thedelivery of sup- 
plies and with the ex- 
ception of the driver 
were manned by Boy 
Scouts, who directed 
the drivers where to 
go. (The drivers 
were outside men.) 
Much of this work 
was done in the 
shadow of falling 
walls on State Street 
on the day of the 
quake at great risk 
to the boys. 
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The Handy Pup Tent 


N FRIDAY, July 3d, occurred another 
severe earthquake in Santa Barbara, which 
continued the damage wrought by Monday’s 
quake. The Red Cross Society was deluged 
by calls from citizens of Santa Barbara for 
tents to pitch in their yards for sleeping 
purposes. Most of these tents were set up in 
the City Hall Plaza to take care of transient 
workmen who had come to town to assist in 
removing the wreckage of State Street build- 
ings. The Boy Scouts came to the front with 
pup tents to replace the Red Cross tents, set 
them up under the direction of Troop Com- 
mitteeman Otto E. Kramer, and made it 
possible to release the Red Cross tents to 
citizens who were badly in need of them. 
On the same day two scouts were assigned to 


Troop No. 9 of Santa Barbara, the first scout unit on the scene, 
which continued on duty throughout the disaster 


duty in the City Manager’s office in the City 
Hall. These scouts stuck to their posts in 
spite of the shaking walls above them. 

The Cottage Hospital in Santa Barbara was 
the only hospital in the city which was not 
wrecked by the earthquake. Immediately 
following the quake the Boy Scouts helped 
pitch tents and carry the patients out of the 
hospital, making them comfortable on the 
hospital lawn. The scouts also did guard 
duty around the hospital. A letter of com- 
mendation from G. W. Curtis, Superintendent, 
testifies to the splendid work of the group who 
were on duty here. 


The Scouting Spirit 
AT THE time of the earthquake eighty Boy 


Scouts of Santa!Barbara and vicinity were 
in Camp Drake, summer vacation camp of the 
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A Service Unit for Public Schools 
T LONG BEACH, Calif., they have organized in each of the Public Schools a 


In each Public School there are a number 


Boy Scout School Service Unit. 


all the scouts in his school. 


en on ec 


school. 


of scouts, but, of course, they belong to different troops. 
_ Unit they are efficiently organized for good turns to the school or in relation to the 
* school, and the principal can, at any time he wishes to do so, get in touch with 


At Long Beach these Service Units of scouts already have, among many others, 
the following Good Turns to their credit: seating and ushering in the school | 
auditorium at assemblies; helping a crippled girl to and from class; supervising — 
playground and drinking fountains; teaching respect to the flag and taking charge 
of the flag ceremonies, including raising and lowering the school flag each day; 
keeping the school grounds clean; teaching younger children games on their 
playground; serving as traffic officers during school rush hours; checking books in 
the school library; meeting and conducting strangers and new pupils about the 


As a School Service 
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Santa Barbara District Council. When a 
call was issued for volunteers to go back to 
Santa Barbara for relief work every scout in 
camp stepped forward without a minute’s 
hesitation. 

Within fifteen minutes after the disaster of 
Monday Scout Commissioner H. L. Spinney 
and Troop Committeeman Otto E. Kramer, 
in the absence of the Scout Executive who 
was directing the summer camp at Camp 
Drake, took charge immediately of the mobil- 
ization of the Boy Scouts in Santa Barbara 
and from then on, day and night, were con- 
stantly on duty. A temporary headquarters 
was set up in the Red Cross tent at City Hall 
Plaza and all scouts reported and were assigned 
duty there. 

Scouts of Santa Barbara are to be con- 
gratulated on the devotion with which they 
gave themselves to this service. The cail 
again found our scouts living up to their 
motto, “‘Be Prepared.” 


Eagle Scout Trails 


AST year 32 Eagle Scouts of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon and Montana built the 
now famous, Eagle Scout Trail, thirty-five miles 
long, in Yellowstone National Park. Two 
serviceable bridges were built by these scouts 
Eagle Scouts will camp 
at Deep Creek again this year and push the 
trail to its termination at Tower Falls. They 
are to be the guests of the Government while 
doing so. Only members active in Troops in 
the States mentioned will be permitted to have 
a part in this important project. 

The fine example of scout training and 
scouting ability which was displayed in build- 
ing the Yellowstone Eagle Scout Trail have 
attracted wide attention and the lead is being 
followed in other parts of the country. This 
was to be expected, for the Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park not only spoke in 
the highest terms of what had been accom- 
plished (referring to it as being as good as 
any other trail built by professional workers 
in the park) but specifically recommended to 


without outside aid. 







Scouts of Ludington, 
Mich., busy planting 
10,000 Norway pine 


the Department of the Interior that Superin- 
tendents of other national parks be told about 
what had been accomplished at Yellowstone 
and urged to offer the same co-operation to 
their respective scouting fields. Already there, 
are signs that very soon scouting trails will 
be laid in every one of our great parks. Mount 
Spokane and Mount Kit Carson are already 
connected by an Eagle Scout Trail; 25 Eagle 
Scouts this year will build a trail in Glacier 
National Park, connecting Rockwell and Two 
Medicine Passes; and Rainier National Park 
has requested an Eagle Scout Trail. We 
would be glad to hear of the extension of this 
idea to other parts of the country. 


Seascouts Do Their Stuff 


ROOP 14, Seascouts of Burlington, fowa, 
in a cutter, and three canoes were patrolling 
the river when the cries from a motor boat in 
distress attracted their attention. ‘With a 
precision and discipline that would be worthy 
of a man-of-war’s crew,” as an account in a 
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local paper states, the Seascouts put about and 
dashed for the distressed craft. They found 
the motor-boat, which had hit an obstruction 
and opened at the seams, flooded to the gun- 
wales, and two of its four occupants, a man 
and a woman, who could not swim, in a panic. 
The cutter pulled alongside and took them 
aboard, while the canoes stood by the disabled 
boat until a fast launch took it in tow. As the 
cutter with the rescued couple drew near the 
shore, the crowd of bathers, who had been 
watching the rescue from the beach, gave the 
Seascouts a lusty cheer, and another big cheer 
went up as the canoes came in, trailing the 
motor-boats. The local papers commenting 
on the business-like manner in which the 
Seascouts did their work—no confusion or 
excitement—took occasion to point out again 
the value of Scout training. 


Members to meet and escort me to the Con- 
vention hall, but through a misunderstanding 
I arrived an hour before the time expected, and 
went direct to the Convention hall, missing 
the opportunity of meeting the scouts of San- 
dusky. 

They gave me a great reception at thc 
Convention, as a representative of Scouting, 
greeting my remarks with great enthusiasm, 
and at the conclusion making me a Life 
Member of the Lions International. 


A Medal of Valor 


COUT CLYDE HOLEMAN, of Troop No. 

3, Anacortes, Washington, has _ been 
awarded the Medal of Valor by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, for 
heroic conduct in saving the life of Billy 
Jason from drowning. 
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We are showing below 
the winning designs sub- 
mitted for the Fifteen 
Year Veteran Pin Con- 
test. The design at the 
lett which won the first 
prize of $25.00 was made 
by Charles H. Neuman, 
Troop 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Honorable mention is 
made of the design at the 








Fifteen- Year Veteran Pin Contest | 
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right, submitted by Scout- 
master Ernest L. Wuench, 
Troop 1, Union Hill, © 
Tenn. The design in the 





center is the work of 
George ©. Henderson, 
Troop 12, Chester, Pa. 


ANAS 


Above appears the official 
Fifteen-Year Veteran Pin 
as finally selected by the 
Executive Board. 
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10,000 Christmas Trees 


UDINGTON (Mich.) scouts are to be 

congratulated on their fine work in re- 
forestation. In the course of one day last 
April 125 scouts, equipped. with spades and 
rear Ford axles, set to work in Section 36 of 
the Township of Hamlin, and planted 10,000 
Norway and white pine seedlings—establish- 
ing what was considered a real record. 

At Ludington the scouts have organized an 
efficient forest fire-fighting brigade. Already 
they have been of great service to the fire 
wardens. On one occasion a squad of older 
boys saved five cottages and much timber 
near the Hamlin wilderness north of Ludington 
when fire-fighters under the district fire 
warden were unable to check the flames. 
Forty scouts, each with telephones, can be 
reached in less than five minutes. They are 
being drilled and instructed in the most 
scientific methods of fire protection. 


Eastern States Exposition 
HE Sixth Annual Encampment of the 
Eastern States Exposition will be held at 
Springfield, Mass., September 20-26. 

As in former years, it is expected that the 
scout attendance will be large. 

The outstanding feature of the forthcoming 
encampment, so far as Boy Scouts are con- 
cerned, is the tepee competition. Full instruc- 
tions as to how to build an Indian tepee are 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

It is hoped that the attendance for 1925 will 
surpass that of any previous year, and that 
every scout in attendance will come prepared 
to enter the competitions, and exhibit in the 
Camp Vail Building, where additional space 
has been provided, to secure for each exhibitor 
a fair view of his exhibit. 

Every Council, troop, or individual is urged 
to send something. 
nn, September 20-26, at Springfield, 
Mass. 


With The Lions at Cedar Point 


TOOK a short trip to Cedar Point, Ohio, to 
attend the Lions Convention. At San- 
dusky the Fire-lands Council were all prepared 
with a delegation of Scouts and Council 


1925 


A small group of boys, in for a swim, pushed 
off a raft with a diving board attached. After 
the raft had been placed and anchored, the 
boys, excepting Billy Jason, who was just 
learning to swim, dove off and swam to shore. 
Finally Billy dove off too, and almost im- 
mediately found himself in trouble, going 
under twice before Scout Holeman heard his 
call for help. Before he reached Billy, the 
latter went down a third time. Scout Hole- 
man dove under, found Billy, and getting-him 
ashore in an unconscious condition, started 
respiration at once. 


Brief Items of Scout News 

TAR: Scout Charles Anderson, Patrol- 

leader of Troop 4, Middletown, Conn., has 
missed only one weekly meeting in five years 
of Scouting, and that one due to sickness which 
confined him to his bed. Can any scout better 
this record? 

Troop No. 4, of Middletown, Conn., has 
started a Scout Hike Book. Each scout tak- 
ing a hike will be required to write up a single 
page and to illustrate it with photographs. 
These reports are to be bound in loose-leaf 
form, and will make a complete record of the 
hikes of the Troop. 

The Boy Scouts of Spokane, Washington, 
had a very fine exhibition at the Sixth Annual 
Sportmen’s and Tourists’ Fair in Spokane, 
which proved of great interest to the 100,000 
and more visitors to the Fair. 

Under the direction of their Scoutmaster, 
various members of Troop No. 4, Oxnard, 
Calif., have sent beautiful silk American flags 
to Scout Headquarters of every nation in the 
world. <A letter accompanied the flag, explain- 
ing that the Oxnard Troop wished a flag of 
that country in exchange for the Stars and 
Stripes. They have already received flags 
from Belgium and France. 

The 100% BOYS’ LIFE Flag, presented by 
Region 12 to troops in the States of California, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona, is proving quite 
popular. It is awarded on certification of the 
Scout Executive to any troop which has its 
entire membership on the Boys’ Lire sub- 
scription list. One Council has already won 
three of these flags. What are other regions 
doing to promote Boys’ Lirr? 
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NEW! 











It’s all battery. With every cubic 
inch packed to capacity, it contains 
about 30 per cent more electricity- 
producing material. All chance of 
loose or broken connections avoided 
by contact of full area of carbon plate 
against zinc plate. The scientifically 
correct construction, 


No. 486 Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery. 45 volts. Length, 8 3/16 
inches. Width, 47/16 inches. Height, 
7 3/16 inches. Weight, 14% pounds. 
Price, $5.50, 


The greatest improvement 
ever made in “B” Batteries 


ABSOLUTELY new in construction—perfected through 
years of research, the new Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery is as superior to the old type “B” Battery as 
a tube set is to a crystal. 

Heretofore, all dry ‘“‘B” Batteries have been made 
up of cylindrical cells—no one knew how to make them 
any other way. The new Eveready Layerbilt is made 
of flat layers of current-producing elements compressed 
one against another, so that every cubic inch inside the 
battery case is completely filled with electricity-pro- 
ducing material. Layer-building heightens efficiency 
by increasing the area of zinc plate and the quantity of 
active chemicals to which the plate is exposed. 

After the most rigid laboratory tests, more than 
30,000 of these new Eveready Layerbilt ‘“‘B” Batteries 
were manufactured and tested by use under actual home 
receiving conditions. These tests proved that this new 
battery is far superior to the famous Eveready Heavy- 
duty Battery No. 770, which up to now we have ranked 
as the longest lived “B” Battery obtainable. 

On 4-tube sets, 16 mil drain, it lasts 35 % longer. 
On 5-tube sets, 20 mil drain, it lasts 38 % longer. 
On 6-tube sets, 24 mil drain, it lasts 41% longer. 
On 8-tube sets, 30 mil drain, it lasts 52% longer. 

The new Layerbilt principle is such an enormous 
stride forward in radio battery economy that we will 
bring out new sizes and numbers in this Layerbilt form 
as fast as new machinery is installed. For the present, 
only the extra-large 45-volt size will be available. 


Buy this new Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 for heavy 
drain service. It far exceeds the performance for 
which Eveready. Radio Batteries always have been 
famous and is, we believe, the most economical of all 
sources of “B” current. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY AT 8 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Beginning September 29th, 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
For real radio enjoyment, tune in the “Eveready Group.” Broadcast 
through stations— 
WEAF New York WFi_ Philadelphia WSAI Cincinnati Mi 
WJAR Providence WGR_ Buffal Detroit weco { Pea 


jo 
WEE! Boston WCAE Pittsburgh Davenport 





Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 


Radically different! 






















Wrigley’s is as beneficial as it 
is pleasant and lasting. 





it will aid the 
and digestion. 


Regular use of 
teeth, appetite 






It cleanses the teeth, removing 
food particles that cause decay. 





Good gum is good for you— 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 





Let the children have Wrigley’s 
for lasting pleasure and benefit. 





Eat wisely, chew your food well 
and use Wrigley’s—after every meal. 





You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 





Smiles come easier, breath is 
sweeter, the world is brighter 
with Wrigley’s — after every meal! 

















The Readers’ Page 


Concluded from page 31) 
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| not be printed at all, according to the locality. 
In giving these articles to the Editors cut the 
article from the sheet and paste it on th paper 
provided by the newspapers. By doing this 
they will print all of your news that they have 

| room for. Sometimes it is best to extend these 
articles over several days. 

\lthough by this time you are in the swing 
of writing interesting articles there is one thing 
that will make the article a bit more attractive. 
That is a scout cut at the head of the column. 
It is a good thing for the troop or council to 
purchase cuts and lend them to the papers or 
| maybe the papers will buy the cuts themselves. 
These cuts are very inexpensive. ‘ Scouting” 
and “Scout News,” both one and two column 
cuts can be purchased from the Supply Dept., 
Boy Scouts of America, for the small sum of 

| thirty cents each. 

In writing these articles be sure to mention 
names and always put the scout’s rank before 
his name, such as Patrol Leader Ralph Stout, 
or Scoutmaster Young. 

| By this method you tell the world about the 
Boy Scouts and your troop, giving the people 
| a better chance to get the right idea of the 
scouts. This does not only get the people 
interested in Scouting and willing to support 


the scouts but it also gets the scouts more in- 


terested in themselves and their troop. 

By using this plan for one year troop 2 of 
Kenton (Ohio) has accomplished very much. 
About a year ago troop 2 had about twenty 
scouts, only one a first class, and a very dis- 
interested Scoutmaster. Through the news- 


paper articles an ex-soldier, who had been a | 


scout when a boy, became reinterested, tak- 
ing the position of Assistant Scoutmaster 
and then Scoutmaster. Besides this three 


other old members of the troop came back as | 


Assistant Scoutmasters and seven rejoined 
as associate scouts. 
increased from about twenty indifferent boys 
to forty live active scouts. Starting a year 
ago with one first-class and five second-class, 
the troop now has two eagles, three life, seven 
star, five veteran, over a hundred and seventy 
merit badges and nineteen first-class scouts. 
Also another new troop is being organized on 
account of the interest shown by troop 2. 

Maybe your troop or council is run down, or 
your community is not interested in Scouting. 
If it is not give this plan a tryout and you 
will get more out of it than you put in. If 
this plan is worked right it will put new life 
in any troop. 
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Rules of the Readers’ Page 


| Any 


} 
reager 


of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 


| article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 


in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses 
tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


Any reader of BOYS LIFE may contribute 


accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


name of the author and his age; 
words in the manuscript 


must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ° 
if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; 


If the editors consider the con- 
The following are the rules governing the department: 


folded, never rolled, and should be 


‘For the Readers’ Page.” the 


his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth. must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 


if possible in India ink. 


The membership has | 





he editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus 


200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 





Winner—Bryan Howell 





Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


(Age 16), Pierce, Florida | 








| ALWAYS did like to read books or maga- 
zines. I did not take my regular boys’ 
| eseunnines by the month but would buy any 
| I came across when I had some extra money. 
One day when passing a newsstand my atten- 
| tion was attracted by a magazine that I had 
| never heard of before, and as I was wanting 
something to read I bought it. I thought the 
price a little high at first, but decided that 
there would be no harm in trying it once. It 
| was the Boys’ Lire. I liked it at once as there 
were so many different kinds of stories, and 
the sort that any real boy would like. Then 
| there were so many different departments, and 
I at once liked Dan Beard’s page. 

I did not have the $2.00 necessary to sub- 
scribe as I did not have a steady job. But we 
then moved to a small town, and I got a job 


delivering papers. During this time I had been 
buying copies of Boys’ Lire right along, and 
had decided that the price was small compared 
to the good I got out of it. I was so anxious 
to subscribe that the first dollar I made from 
selling papers I subscribed to Boys’ Lire for 
six months, and before my subscription runs 
out I expect to subscribe for a year, as I do not 
think I could miss any of the stories, especially 
the continued ones, and I get endless good out 
of it as a scout magazine as it helps me in 
many ways. 

If I were to advise anyone to buy or sub- 
scribe to Boys’ Lire, I would say that he could 
not find a better way in which to invest his 
money, than to subscribe to Boys’ Lire for 
one year, as it is a clean magazine published 
for clean boys. 





1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, an so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 
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Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 








Photographic Contest Rules 


(Photographic Contest on page 35) 








These instructions must be followed, 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

a ge oy for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
bis The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 

IFE, 


J 3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


otherwise pictures 





of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, ja the best, and a dollar 





will be paid for every other ee accepted and published, 
——— —— and pub shed become the property 


| 
Would 
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| Rivals the beauty of the Scarlet Tanager 













“Class-Mates” 
Duofold Jr. and Lady mee 












$5—Duofold Jr. 
or Lady Duofold 
Ribbon 
$1 extra 
















Red gee! Black 
Combination 




































You Like to Start 
School with a 


Duofold? 


Then tell your parents this: 


ELL them an extra good fountain pen 
would make your school work easier 
—here’s the reason: 

The more skill that’s used in making a 
pen, the easier it is for you to write a 
smooth, clear hand with it. 

Tell them one $5 Parker Duofold is 
more economical than any $2 or $3 pen 
because the Duofold point is guaranteed 
for 25 years. 

Yes, $5 buys a Parker Duofold Jr. with 
a full-handed grip for a boy’s strong hand; 
and $5 buys a Lady Duofold pen with a 
slender grip to fit a girl’s slim fingers. 

Both of the $5 Duofolds are just like 
the $7 Parker Duofold except for size. 

Choose your size, choose your point— 
Extra Fine, Fine, Medium, Broad, Stub, 
or the new Oblique. And choose your 
color —the Duofold lacquer-red with 
smart black tips, or the plain black 
trimmed with gold. 

Your parents will probably give you a 
Duofold for school if you tell them about 
it. You'll see more of these pens at school 
this fall than ever. Decide to have one 
yourself. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady, $3 
Over-size Jr., $3.50; ‘‘ Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO * LONDON 


Dark Fc Ly eben 


Parker Duofold Jr. or 
Lady Size, $s 
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HIKING and CAMPING 


This equipment has 
been tested and proven 
by men expert in 
camping and outdoor 
life. It gives the most 
in return and is there- 
fore the most econom- 
ical on the market to- 


day. 








BEAR IN \ 








Tents and Shelters 


No. 1303—Featherweight Shelter Tent, 84x46” 
x36”, weight 6 lbs $7.00 
No. 1499—Foresters Tent, weight 6lbs.... 7.25 
No. 1422A—New Army Shelter Halves,com- 
plete with poles and pegs, weight 9lbs.... 4.00 
No. 1501—Wate — a sizel9x 9ft. 
charges. collect 


Keep in the Swim 


No. 592—Official Scout Haversack, 134 lbs $2.50 
No. 541—W aterproof Ground Blanket, 45” 


EP = WH I: nc tne vi bod bce 0's cutee 2.75 
No. 1466—WEAR-EVER Aluminum Offi- 

cial Canteen, weight 2 NO aerials scans 3.00 
No. 1510—‘ ‘Plumb” Official Scout Axe and 

ee eee eigen are ine are 1.80 
No. 1496—“Remington’ ’ Seout Knife devel 

See eee 1.50 


OUT 
FOR YEAR 





Have You Read About Harry, the Guide, on Page 50? 


MS 


Cook and Mess: Kits 
No. 1200—WEAR-EVER Aluminum Offi- 





cial Cook Kit, weight 3lbs.............. $2.85 
No. 1001—Upton Official Compact Mess 

is, wemhs 2 1b. 1S ome:........ «so ase 1.75 
No. 1535—U pton Official Compact Mess 

Kit, large size, weight 2 lbs.40zs........ 2.75 
No. 1459—U. S. x Mess Kit, Aluminum... .35 
No. 1331—Folding Wire Grate, 12’’x24”, 

WHT. es hdc) toc cee ere 1.15 

ae 


Honest Injun !—Best Ever 


~ Se Eating Set, weight 
Wi eiceh taalas Pocriate, tars cai sGhanciave oan eeccieane $1 
No "1406 Pocket Eating Set, in ease, 
Se eal apm D ciate ine) -50 
No. 1007—Drinking Cup, _ collapsible. 
RE Oe ere tree eee 
a 2. walting an and Bottle Opener. Post- 
Pca tthe lake ee ane tania ane meets Mies -20 
me *1264—Malted Milk Tablets, chocolate 
ee! rr ee ee .30 


FITS 
ROUND USE 


. For practicability and 
continuous hard usage, 
our hiking and camp- 
ing outfits therefore 
greatly outrank other 
so-called best. For 
Scouts and men who 
want absolutely re- 
liable equipment. 


» 
z 
= z 
— 
S ~% Se 
+ Alles 


Cots, Blankets, etc. 


No. 1539—Steel Camp Cot, Folding, weight 
17% lbs. 
No. 1323—Gold Medal Camp Cot, Maple, 
Folding, weight 17lbs...... 
No. 1172—Official Khaki Camp Blanket, 


ee IN IE 5 85s 6 00d bee bes 4.00 
No. 1334—100% Finest Wool Khaki 

Blanket, 66x84”, weight 6Ibs.......... 7.50 
No. 1302—Blanket Roll Straps. Three, 

PPI a5 a-6 Carle wa aca re SRS hs one es Ses -50 


Write ’Em Down for Next Time 


oe Candle Lantern, weight 
me (1M40A—Meial ‘Camp Mirror.  Post- 


No. ‘Maer —U S. A. Belt Pouch, weight 


Mirror. 


No. 1498—U. S. Army Signal Kits, weight 


eG 0ds charts AE Rated oc ne Sa saa 1 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


Chicago Area 
Official Supply 
Station 
37S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago 
Ill. 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue (at 23d St.) 


New York City 


Pacific Coast 
Official Supply 
Station 
604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. 


Our prices 
the most 
reasonable 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 

















Our Standard 


is the 
highest 
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Saxophone. 


contest in Chicago last year. He 


Bu, 


some other game you like.”’ 


Three Free Lessons 
They will give you a quick easy start. 
without a teacher. 
some of the popular airs. 


ys in your own home. 


Saxophone Book - Fi 


ree 


We have a very interesting book on the Saxophone 
every boy should have. 


Buescher Saxophones. 


942 Buescher Block 


In a week or two you wi 
First-class Saxophonists make 
big money and the work is easy and pleasant. | 
Easy payments if desire 


Send For Your Copy of a Very Beautiful 


Chts Fasy~ 


Says Little Sousa, 
Just Like aGame of Baseball 


This boy’s real name is Raymond S. | 

Baird, but he is called Little Sousa be-| 

cause he is such a whiz on a Buescher | 
Little Sousa directed the Massed HELLO, Bill! 

School Bands at the National School = 

e e 


says 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


is not hard to learn to play and any boy or 
girl who really wants to can play it in a very 
short time - that is-if you go about it the 
Same as you would a game of baseball, tag or 


Mace, boys learn 


be playing 


Le one six 


that 


t contains pictures of many of 
the famous Saxophone players and popular orchestras of 
America and tells all about the entire family of 
Send coupon for a free copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Elkhart, Ind. 44, 


« BGne 60 Fay 


ee 


Buescher Band Instrument Co 


942 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in the instrument checked. 


Saxophone ons Get... 


Trumpet........Mention any other 





first duties. 


character. 


Most food 
for 


others he must help himself to 
strength of body which builds strength of 
Proper eating is essential. 


Ready to eat and easy to serve. 
sugar with two golden loaves of Shredded Wheat 
make a perfect meal. 


least money 


ATTENTION 


—to physical fitness is one of a Scout’s 


Even before he can help 
the 


Shredded 
Wheat 


provides all the body, brawn and brain- 
building properties of the whole wheat 
grain in a form which is appetizing, tempt- 
ing to taste and completely digestible. 


Just milk and 
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Come in! What’s up? 

“Say, F. J., let’s go fishing! I have a 
lake spotted where the bass are thicker than 
fleas on a dog and with this drizzle of rain 
falling they'll be biting like sixty!” 

Nothing doing to-day, Bill. That bunch of 
Boy Scouts I chum around with will be here 
any minute and I’d rather spend the afternoon 
with them than catch all the bass in the state. 
They come here to the Cave once a month and 
we have the greatest old gab-fest you ever 
heard. Better stick around. 

“What are you going to gab about to-day?” 

Can’t tell for sure. We get started on all 
sorts of things. But I have a hunch somebody 
will mention school. The fall term will soon 
begin and the boys will all be thinking about 
going back. 

“Well, suppose they do get started about 
school, what will you tell them?” 

Why, I'll tell them that school days are the 
happiest days of their lives, and the most 
valuable and important. 

“Same old stuff! Of course it’s perfectly 
true, but you might as well save your wind for 
you can’t make the boys see it that way. 
They hear that line of talk so often they won’t 
listen to you. Remember how every speaker 
who came along used to talk that way when we 
were in school? We didn’t pay any attention 
to them, did we? It would have been a 
mighty good thing if we had, but we didn’t. 
And these boys won’t pay any attention to you. 
So, as I suggested before, save your wind and 
come on fishing.” 

No, thanks, I can’t go to-day. Listen! I 
hear them coming now! Want to stay? 

““Some other time. To-day I have a date 
with those bass! So long!” 

Greetings, gang! Come in! 
| what a crowd of you there are! And what a 
| healthy, husky bunch you are! You must 

have been living outdoors all the time this 
vacation. And now I suppose you are all 
}anxious to get 
back to school. 
| “Not I, Cave 


Come in! My, 








ss 


Scout. I’ve got head, 
|a job in a print 
|shop. No more 
school for me. 
| And, say, this is 
something I 
wanted toask you 
about. Mother 
thinks I ought to 
keep on in school 
and Dad thinks 
it’s all right for 
me to quit. Dad 
|says I'll learn as 
much in the shop 
jas I would in 
school and a good 
printer can al- 
| ways earn good 
| money. What do 
| you think?” 
| That’sa pretty 
| hard question to 
}answer. Would 
| you be satisfied 
lalways to be a 
| common printer 
| or would you 
|}some day rather 
| be the man who 


doubt 


out. 


Did you finish school? 


through.” 


“* Absolutely! 


Der rn re eM 


“Cave Scout, here’s a problem that’s puzzling my 


Shall I quit school and take a position instead? 
I’m not sure which would be the best thing to do, 
And decided to ask for suggestions from you.” 


Well, just for a test, let’s go out on the street 
And seek advice from the first two men we meet. 


Please, Sir, you may think us quite rude, I’ve no 
But we're puzzled and hope that you may help us 


Did you finish your schooling when you were a boy? 
““No, I quit, and I know that I failed to employ 

My time to advantage.” 
If you had the same chance would you do it again? 
“Not by a long shot! I'd make it a rule, 

In spite of the dickens, to go on through school!” 


Please tell us, then, 


Please, mister, excuse my abruptness, I pray, 

But I think you can do us a good turn to-day. 

If not, what did you do> 
“Yes, I played the whole game—went all the way 


Suppose you were doing it over, now, would 

You do the same thing if you found that you could? 
And, Scout, here’s my advice, just 
Take for your motto: ‘Through College or BUST!” 


BOYS’ LIFE 





But I don’t think I should tell you positively 
to stay in school. There are some fellows who 
get nothing at all out of their school work and 


who might better quit and get a job. Maybe 
you are one of that kind; [don’t know. They 


are the fellows who make a fizzle of things 
after they get through. I have heard them 
talk and so have you. Here is the way they 
argue: “Shucks, what’s the use of breaking 
your neck working in school! These studies 
are all bunk. I'll never use them when I get 
out in the world to make my own way. What 
difference will it make to my boss, when I get 
a job, whether I know that Hannibal crossed 
the Alps or can tell the difference between an 
ameeba and a pollywog. I’m not going to 
waste my time with a lot of stuff like that. 
I'll take things easy, wiggle through some way, 
have a good time and when I get out to hustle 
for myself I'll go to work in dead earnest. 
Then watch my smoke!” 

That’s a beautiful sounding theory and there 
is only one thing wrong with it—it won't work! 
I wonder how many thousands of boys have 
ruined their futures by following that plan! 
I have known fellows who have gone clear 
through college following that false trail and 
who found themselves completely lost when 
they came to the end. They wanted to go 
ahead and do something but they didn’t know 
how! The years they should have spent in 
learning how to do things were wasted. 


HE dangerous thing about the argument 

we have just discussed is that it is partly 
true. Certainly your boss won’t care two 
whoops whether you know when Hannibal 
crossed the Alps or what an amceba looks like 
—the chances are you will have forgotten by 
that time anyway. But he will insist that you 
know how to work, that you be able to tackle 
a problem in a businesslike way and hang to it 
until you get an answer. 

That is the thing you are learning to do in 
school when you 
solve a tough 
problem in alge- 
bra or work out 
a complicated ex- 
periment inchem- 
istry. You are 
learning how to 
work. And that 
is why school is 


ants 


important. 
Maybe you 
have never 


thought of it, but 
isn’t it true that 
life is just a series 
of problems to be 
solved? Isn’t it 
true, therefore, 
that the fellow 
who can _ solve 
these problems in 
the shortest time 
and with the least 
effort is the fel- 
low who will win? 
That’s simple as 
ABC. 

“But, Cave 
Scout, couldn’t I 
learn to solve 
problems in the 
print shop just 





| owns the business 
and hires printers to work for him? 

| “I think, Cave Scout, I would rather be the 
boss some day.” 

| In that case your chance of becoming boss of 
| the business will be a great deal better if you 
stay in school. 

Now I don’t mean that you could never own 
| the business if you quit school now and go to 
| work. There are many successful business 

men who never finished school. And there are 
also a lot of men who have gone through school 
and become complete failures in business. 
But there is no doubt that the man with an 
| education has a big advantage over the man 
| who hasn’t any. Your chance of succeeding 
| will be ten times greater if you finish school 
| than if you don’t. 


as well and as 
quickly as I could in school?” 

Of course you could. But the problems you 
would solve there would be all of the same 
kind. And the problems we meet in life are of 
many different kinds. A man might know 
everything there is to know about the me- 
chanical part of a print shop, but if he were 
to step into the business office to take charge he 
would be up against a set of problems that he 
knew nothing about and couldn’t handle. 

That is why they have so many different 
subjects to study in school. A man, to be a 
real success, must be used to tackling almost 
any kind of a problem that comes up. 

My idea is that the very best plan for an 
education is to study first a number of subjects. 

(Concluded on paze 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





The House by the Gate 


(Continued from page 34) 








shallow water. He felt the pain in his left arm 
<o fiercely now that it was with great difficulty 
that he could make headway at all. The shore 
seemed miles away and he could not seem to 
sight it. His breath was going, too. 

"But it was not until he reached his destina- 
tion that the greatest disappointment came. 
Unwittingly, he groaned. For his fingers had 
come into contact with the sheer smoothness 
of polished masonry, lining the river bank. 
There was no beach and no shore and he was 
trapped in this black hole under the House 
and the temple. 

Now he knew why Ram Badir had been so 
certain. This fate was even a worse one than 
that he had escaped in the doorless room above 
him. He would swim about for hours here in 
the dark, if he lasted, and then, worn out from 
weakness and pain, die like a rat on a sinking 
ship. The thought was horrible. 

Terry forbore calling out. He knew it would 
be useless, for there was a picture in his mind 
of the deserted Street of Prayer when he had 
slipped down it some time before. It seemed 
hours ago! And eyen if there were people 
there, his shouts would die under the two 
buildings before they could reach the ears of 
passers-by. And even then he might only bring 
jeers and curiosity-seekers to watch his end. 

Gasping for air, he moved out again toward 
the spot at which he had entered the water. 
His weakened lungs cried out only once and in 
a dull sort of despair 

“Help!” 

It was a futile cry, he knew, and its echoes 
came back to him mockingly from the stone 
walls lining his watery prison. It was dark 
there, and smelly, and once his hand came 
into contact with a dead fish. He recoiled 
and shuddered, but the latter was partly from 
the cold. The water was warm enough, but he 
had been immersed for a long time. 

He gripped one of the long poles sunk into 
the river and contemplated the tiny lights in 
the huts of the farther shore. They seemed 
miles away, even disappearing at times, and 
Terry knew that he could not last for more 
than another twenty strokes. His left arm 
was now useless. 

The pole was holding him up and gave him 
achance to breathe. As his eyes became more 
accustomed to the darkness he saw that what 
he had supposed were piles of stonework were 
in reality the walls of the House sunken into 
the river and that he was catching glimpses of 
the lights of the farther shore through crevices 
where the stone had broken down or rotted 
away. On every side but one he was im- 
prisoned, and he hadn’t the strength left to 
escape by that route. 

He had just about made up his mind to make 
a circuit of the walls in the faint hope of 
discovering some place where he might climb 
free of the water, when a faint voice came to 
his ears on the hushed air. He listened, his 
pulses quickening with new hope, fearful that 
he had been mistaken. But the sound came 
again and he cried aloud with relief and joy. 

“Below! Who called for help?” 

The voice came from directly above him, 


somewhere in the House. He knew that 
possibly it was Ram Badir’s voice, but he was 
prepared to accept any fate rather than this 
one of darkness and horror. 

“Here!” he cried. And then he repeated 
again, “Help!” 

“In the water?” Now he recognized the 
voice; it was that of Maywar Lal. As he 
replied again, the latter called, “‘Catch—rope. 
Coming down!” 

In another moment Terry had found the 
strong rope that was dropped from up above. 
At the direction of his rescuer, he tied it fast 
about his body and then grasped it with his 
hands. This done, he called out that he was 
secure. 

The rope grew taut; he felt himself lifted 
free of the water. Not another sound came 
from above while he was being drawn up, 
slowly enough, but surely, while with his feet 
he braced himself against the side of the 
building. As he did not go past the open 
window irom which he had taken his leap, he 
judged that his rescue was being effected from 
the rear of the House. 

He thought it a long way to the top, but 
understood when he finally arrived there. He 
was on the turreted and high-walled roof of 
the House by the Gate. At the left of him and 
just below was the first outjutting roof of the 
temple, from which arose the round arch of 
the temple dome. 

He topped the wall. On the inside it seemed 
like a courtyard of flagged stones cut in great 
squares. It was evidently a place frequented a 
good deal, for there was a table in the center of 
the court and beside it some chairs. Over the 
table hung a striped awning. 

Terry was confirmed in his belief that it was 
Maywar Lal who had pulled him up, for as he 
jumped down from the wall it was into the 
arms of the big native. The latter drew 
back. 

“So it is you!” he exclaimed, his English 
still of the best. “I suspected so. Did Ram 
Badir put you down there?” 

Terry shook his head, grinning, his spirits 
revived with his rescue. 

“T jumped down,” he said. “I didn’t know 
what was below, but Ram Badir was in front 
of me after you left’ there and they were all 
getting ready to slit my throat. So I decided 
I preferred the water.” He shuddered. “If 
I’d known what was down there, I’d have 
stayed where I was.” 

Maywar Lal regarded him speculatively. 
He seemed to be weighing Terry thoughtfully. 
And when he finally spoke, it was, strangely, 
to voice the very words Ram Badir had spoken 
only a little more than an hour before. 

“You have courage,” he said slowly. “Ram 
Badir shall pay for this.” 

“But he’s—” Terry’s desire to impart some 
of the knowledge he had gained while in Badir’s 
hands was cut short by Maywar Lal’s abrupt 
move. The native turned away from him and 
nodded toward a figure on the farther side of 
the courtyard, up to that moment unseen 
by Terry. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for October) 
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A New Code for Scouts 








E ARE indebted’to Mr. E. J. Ovington of 
_ Cambridge, Mass., for the following very 
interesting method of using the International 
Morse Code. The dots are shown similar to the 


regular dash. The dashes by a long, perpen- 

dicular*mark and the combinations of these 

are shown in the key attached below, together 
_ with a message written in this code. 
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One Dot 
Two Dols 
One Dash 
Two Dashes 
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To fix the aerial 
—use your flashlight ! 


WHEN you've just tuned in a peach of a 
program and something goes wrong with 
the aerial—don’t let that stop the fun. 
Fix the trouble in a jiffy. Use your flash- 
light! In any sort of wind or weather, an 
Eveready Flashlight will throw a strong, 
white light right where you need it. 
Eveready Flashlights have countless uses. 
To make adjustments in the radio set. To 
find things. To prevent accidents. Im- 
proved models meet every need for light 
—indoors and out. There’s an Eveready 
Flashlight for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





FLASHLIGHTS 
cs BATTERIES 


-they last longer 














The type illustrated is No. 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Searchlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-tock switch, proof against accidental 
lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
“ “ “ 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an 
extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda bulbs, 
the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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“LISTEN 


FELLOWS! 


There’s no surer way to train yourself, 


to develop ability, confidence and 
mination than in the Western 
Messenger Service. 
with all lines of business. Oppor 
shakes hands with you every day. 

Business 
wide-awake type of boy and it 


boys when patrons request it. Yo 


not help growing here in a business way. 


Go to the Nearest Western Union Office 
and Talk it Over with the Manager 


Pay is 00d; bicycles can be bought at cost; 
the work is 


Iessons in telegraphy are free; 
interesting; vacations with pay. 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 


You come in contact 


men are attracted by 
’s the 
Company’s policy to recommend its best 





deter- 
Union 


tunity 


this 


u Ccan- 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





Keep the film off, and toothache 
won’t bother you 


Mail coupon for 10-day 

trial tube of Pepsodent 

and learn how to avoid 
tooth troubles 


OYS, do you know that there’s 
a film on your teeth that ordinary 
cleaning won’t remove satisfactorily ? 

Run your tongue over them, and 
you'll feel it. This is what gives your 
teeth that dingy, cloudy look. 

Dingy, cloudy teeth aren’t attrac- 
tive, and they won’t long stay healthy 
and sound, for the film starts decay. 

Decay means cavities, and a trip to 
the dentist to have your teeth filled. 

But this new scientific method of 
cleansing we are telling you about re- 
moves the film. It gives you smoother, 
whiter, more glistening teeth—which 
also means stronger, sounder teeth. 


10-day tube free 


We ask every boy who reads this 
magazine to sign the 10-day trial 
coupon. 

Mail it, and you'll receive a free 
tube of Pepsodent toothpaste, a tube 
which will last you 10 days of night 
and morning brushing. 





i 
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This 10-day trial proves to you how 
Pepsodent dissolves the dingy, sticky 
film and makes your teeth feel like 
beautifully polished ivory. Yourtongue 
won't find any film after you have 
used Pepsodent a few times. 


Fill out the coupon now and mail 
it, so you'll get your free tube of 
Pepsodent right away. Remember, 
sound teeth are absolutely necessary 
to good health and physical strength. 
You can’t be a champion unless you 
have good teeth—so mail the coupon 
today. 





ACK to the books, boys, and each of us to 
start turning over a new leaf. We've left 
the leaves of the woods to return to the book 
| leaves we left. Old Idle Five Minutes is also 
turning over a new leaf but it is only a leaf in 
| his joke book. He still thinks that we’ve 
nothing to do but listen to him. Teacher, put 
| that long whiskered four-initialed synonym 
for idleness out of the class room. Better 
still, let’s de it ourselves. Let us write our 
best jokes as compositions and give them to 
him to read. That should fix him. 
| For best jokes accepted and published we 
give a Boy Scout Handbook or a 1925 Scout 
| Diary. Send in your best and then back to 
work. 





Back 


Mrs. Neighbors: They tell me your son is 
in the college football eleven? 

Mrs. Malaprop: Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Neighbors: Do you know what posi- 
tion he plays? 

Mrs. Malaprop: Ain’t sure, but I think he’s 
one of the drawbacks. 


No Laughing Matter 
Mother: What's the matter, darling? 
Son: P-P-pa hit his finger with the h-ham- 





| mer. 
Mother: Don’t cry about that, you should 
laugh. 
Son: I—I—did. 
o= 
FR. 
Batter Up 


Nurse (to little Walter): Don’t you wish the 
new baby had been a sister? 
Walter: No, boy, we want a baseball team. 


Awkward 
The Lg acher, noticing one of her pupils idle, 
said, “‘Tommy, come down here and work at 
your adios Don’t you know that the devil 
always finds something for idle hands to do.” 


No Later 

Sarcastic notices to employees are apt to be 
conventional and forced in their humor, 
but the following contains a pleasant element 
in its conclusion: 

New Rules to our employees: All requests for 
leave of absence on account of toothaches, 
severe colds, and minor physical ailments, and 
on account of church picnics, weddings and 
funerals, and the like, must be handed to the 
foreman in charge of your department before 
10 A. M. on the morning of the game. 

















Pepsadent 








The New-Day Quality Dentifrice Chicago, Il, U.S. A. 
Send to: 
Endorsed by 
World’s Dental Authority Name 
Address... _— -_ ase 
Only one tube to a family. 1799 
+ —-—— —_—_—= - —— OO —— | 


a = as 
FREE—Mail this for 10-Day Tube | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 956, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 








Moves 
Sergeant: If anything moves, you shoot. 
Sentry: Yas, suh, an’ if anything shoots ah 


moves. 


Help! 
Here I stand at the close of day 
The sky is blue and pink. 
The sun is sinking in the West, 
I stood, and let it sink. 
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Think and Grin 
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Some Difference 
“T vant some peppah.” 
“What kind, cayenne or black?” 
“T vant some writing peppah!” 


Hastening the End 
“We'll be friends to the end.” 
“Lend me ten dollars.” 
“That’s the end.” 





FR. 





Absent Minded 
An absent-minded person is one who thinks 
he left his watch at home and then takes 
it out to see if he has time to go home and 
get it. 


Wakeful Features 


Mom: Is daddy asleep? 
Son: Yes, Mom, all but his nose. 
A Proud Moment 
“Well, I came down with flying colors, 


anyhow,” remarked the painter who had just 
fallen from the scaffolding with a pail of paint 
in each hand. 


A Tie 

How To Tie a Bow Tie on a Tuxedo Collar: 
Hold the tie in your left hand and the collar 
in your right. Slip your neck in the collar 
and run the left hand end of the tie over the 
right with the left hand. Then drop both 
ends, catching the left end with the right hand 
and the right end with the left hand. Reverse 
hands and pick up the loose end with the 
nearest hand. Pull this end through the loop 
with the unengaged hand and squeeze. This 
ties the bow. As a finishing touch, disentangle 
the hands. 


50-50 
An impecunious tenant had not paid the 
rent of his room for several months. “Look 
here,” said the landlord, “I'll meet you half 
way, I am ready to forget half what you owe 
me!”” “Right, I'll meet you, I'll forget the 
other half,” said the tenant. 











J A. 
fag va << 
Talla 


Wet-wash 
What is the difference between a garden 
sprinkler and a Chinaman? 
One keeps the lawn wet, the other keeps the 
lawn dry (laundry). 


Re-Marking 
Tenderfoot: Shall I mark time with my 
feet, sir? 
Senior Patrol Leader: Did you ever hear of 
marking time with hands? 
Tenderfoot: I understand clocks do, sir. 


A Start 
Teacher: The class will now name some of 
the lower species of animals starting with 
Bob Jones. 
Names of winners appeared in previous issues 
of Boys’ Lire. 
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Across America With the Air-Mail | 
| 








another plane, the engine of which is humming 
and the pilot of which is sitting in the cockpit 
ready to leave for North Platte at a moment’s 
notice. The plane from the West is taken to 
the well-equipped shops where it is overhauled 
so as to be ready for the return trip. If neces- 
sary a new plane awaits the pilot for the west- 
ward journey on the morrow. Ora new engine 
may be installed. Every precaution for the 
safety of the pilots and of the mail is taken. 

Besides the big lights described every twenty- 
five miles there are smaller ones of 5,000,000 
candle-power, with eighteen-inch projectors, 
also mounted on steel towers and visible for 
thirty miles in any direction. There are 
thirty-four of these. Since many of the towers 
are far from electric lines the power is supplied 
by a thirty-two volt, 1,250 watt farm lighting 
set at the base of the tower. 

But this is not all. Every three miles along 
the whole night route there is an acetylene 
sooo candle-power, unattended light that 
flashes automatically 150 times a minute and 
which shuts off mechanically in the daytime. 
These are the same type of lights that mark 
the boundaries of the flying fields and they 
number 273. 

Thus across an inland empire science has 
dispelled darkness. 
Even in the most 
dense fog, aviators 
can distinguish the 
glow of all these lights 
and can follow them 
safely to the landing 
fields, without once 
getting off the course 
or losing speed. Even- 
tually the entire dis- 
tance from New York 
to San Francisco will 
be lighted. 

Besides furnishing 
pilots with maps of 
their routes, showing 
every outstanding ob- 
ject that can be seen 
from the air, the Post- 
Office Department has issued a booklet de- 
scribing the entire course. 

For instance, instructions for leaving Hazel- 
hurst Field, Long Island, read: 

“Follow the tracks of the Long Island railway 
past Belmont Park race track, keeping Jamaica 
on the left. Cross New York over the Lower end 
of Central Park.” 

While at the Pacific side: 

“Marina Field, San Francisco: Located on 
San Francisco Bay, three miles from the Golden 
Gate, on east portion of old Fair Grounds. 
Identify by large dome roof of Palace of Fine 
Arts at west end of field, a monument 150 fect 
high on north, city of San Francisco on south. 
Prevailing southwesterly winds. A double line 
of wires borders eastern edge of field, forcing pilot 
lo come in high. Landing should be attempted 
from east and west only.” 

Each city, village and hamlet on the route 
where a landing can be made or which can 
serve as landmarks is thus described. 

Experimentation with airplane mail service 
was first begun in 1918 with surplus army 
equipment. In Europe the carrying of letters 
and passengers between Paris and London, 
Berlin and Moscow and other European and 
Asiatic points had become a common thing. 
Even in the African possessions the natives 
were getting air-mail service of which Ameri- 
cans had not yet dreamed. 

At first no attempt was made to carry the mail 
clear across the continent, but the department 
contented itself with merely expediting its trans- 
mittal. Forinstance, a plane would pick up the 
bags at New York and hop with them to Cleve- 
land, where they would be put aboard a train 
that had left New York the night before. 

Then Col. Paul Henderson, an air service 





A life-belt, parachute, snow-shoes and search- 
light take care of any forced landings that 


man, was made second assistant postmaster- 
general and he secured appropriations sufii- 
cient to carry on experiments in transcon- 
tinental flying. The work proved so effective 
that post-office fliers broke the cross-country 
relay record by flying from New York to San | 
Francisco in slightly over twenty-six hours. 

The hazardous hop from Reno to San 
Francisco was made the shortest one, 190 miles. 
because the pilot must attain an altitude of 
12,000 feet to get above prevailing Sierra 
Nevada storms. The ordinary flying altitude 
is 2,000 or 3,000 feet, but the pilots go higher 
to avoid clouds, fog, rain and adverse winds 
at times. 

The three roughest sections were over the 
Allegheny Mountains, where blizzards and 
high winds prevailed; through fierce prairie 
electrical storms between Omaha and Cheyenne 
and over the Sierras. 

But even the worst elements were con- 
quered by the air-men, as evidenced by the 
fact that of 30,903 flights attempted, only 984 
went uncompleted. And many of these 
attempts were made with discarded or rebuilt 
Government ships. Now that the post-office 
department has new ships the number of 
forced landings and abandoned flights is 
negligible. 

Since the airplane 
mail was established, 
225,769,520 letters 
have been carried at a 
total cost of $6,204,642 
and pilots have flown | 
6,183,395 miles. In all | 
this time, considering 
the period when dis- 
carded equipment was 
being used, there were 
only 1,049 forced land- | 
ings due to mechani- | 
cal defects. 

The idea of long dis- 
tance passenger flight 
has advanced so far 
the Navy De- 

partment has awarded 
a contract for a flying-boat capable of 
making a sustained flight from California 
to Honolulu, with five people and a ton of 
freight. 

The ship, which may be the forerunner of a 
fleet of transcontinental and transoceanic 
airplanes, will be equipped with from two to 
three 800-horsepower twelve cylinder engines, 
the most powerful unit ever built in America. 
In case of trouble with one engine, the others 
will bring the craft safely to port. 

Aerial transportation of mail is costly, if we 
do not take into consideration the fine corps of 
experienced fliers that are being trained for 
war emergency. 

It costs approximately $x for each mile 
flown to operate the system. The jump from 
New York to San Francisco means an expendi- 
ture of $26,864 at that rate. Four hundred and 
fifty men must be paid, fifty of them being 
pilots getting from $250 to $300 a month. 
Twenty-six planes must be kept in the air— 
thirteen for each direction. Every too flying 
hours an engine must be overhauled at a cost of 
$200; at the end of 300 hours a new engine 
must be bought to replace the old one, while 
after 700 hours in the air the entire airplane 
must be junked. Maintenance of the big 
Chicago repair shops where 150 men are 
employed, of the main office at Omaha and 
of the various fields, radio plants and search- 
lights adds to this cost. One new fireproof 
hangar just built at Omaha cost the Govern- 
ment $74,000, while the value of air-mail 
service property has reached the total of 
$2,500,000. 

This is the status to date of a public enter- 
prise, the fate of which now depends on the 
patronage it receives. 
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In the world’s most famous 


Tennis (lub 
7 out of 10 
wear KEDS 


MONG the 800 members of 
the great West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills, N. Y., are 
included nearly all of the out- 
standing tennis players in the 
country. 


Recently it was found that 
among the membership of this 
club 7 out of every 10 wear Keds! 


Everywhere Keds stand out 
preeminently as the choice of 
players who demand the very 
best an athletic shoe can give. 


And here’s the reason. The un- 


‘ usually strong reinforced con- 


struction of Keds enables them 
to stand the very hardest kind of 
wear. Their soles of tough, springy 
rubber are unequalled for ground- 
grip. A special Feltex innersole 
absorbs perspiration, thus keep- 
ing the feet cool. In every detail 
Keds are built to combine the 
maximum of light, cool comfort 
and long wear. 


That’s why Keds are not only 
the standard for sports of all 
kinds, but are also ideal for hikes, 
outings, camping trips, games and 
the hardest vacation uses. 


Just one caution ! 


Make sure—when you get canvas 
rubber-soled shoes—that you get 
Keds. The easiest way to be sure 
is to look for the name Keds on 
the shoe. If it isn’t there, then 
the shoes are not Keds. Keds are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company—and the name 
Keds is on every pair. 

Keds come in all the popular 
styles—and at prices from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Insist on Keds! 


Free Booklet for Boys 


Our Keds Handbook of Sports gives interest- 
ing information on games, sports, camping, 
vacation suggestions and dozens of other 
subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 640, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 


A sturpy athletic-trim Keds model—built for 
the hardest sports and vacation wear. Athletic 
trims come in lace-to-toe and lace-to-instep styles 


and with black, brown or gray trim. 


is on the shoe 


A Kens oxford — designed for 
general wear as well as for 
sports. 














He forgot West Point’s 
traditions and rebelled 
against his orders! 


The U.S. Military Academy 
was aghast. Only once before had 
the cadets so boldly defied a su- 
perior—once before, and that time 
the consequences had been disas- 
trous. Mutiny? Pretty close to it. 
Read about Captain Grange, the 
grim, unyielding, great-hearted 
veteran whom the cadets sent to 
coventry. Meet “Baldy” Baldwin, 
the big, plodding, powerful cadet 
who unexpectedly burns truth into 
“High” Mann, the leader of the 
mutiny. And meet “High” Mann, 
himself, a likable, fiery, impulsive, 
headstrong hero. Don’t fail to 
read “A Mann-Made Mutiny,” by 
Thomson Burtis, one of the best 
West Point stories ever written. 
Look for it in the September issue 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Could you catch a bandit with a 
bass horn? Fat Detective Tierney 
did, although the home town 
laughed its head off when he 
played. And yet, assisted by New 
York City’s famous Cop Band, 
good-natured Tierney baited his 
trap and bagged the bandit. How? 
Well, you'll have to read “The Big 
Bass Horn,” by John A. Moroso, 
one of the side-splittingest, roar- 
ing-funniest stories you ever read. 


Grinning Coach Cade decided to 
cure butter-fingered Bus Lovell of 
fumbling. Simple! He just hung 
a football. . . . Where? Laughs 
and chuckles? Read “Fumbles,” 
by Ralph Henry Barbour. 


Johnny Bettis, game little jockey, 
rides Spinaway, a magnificent 
Kentucky thoroughbred, to victory 
by overcoming the black treachery 
that lurks about the stables. Read 
“Spinaway’s Race,” Rex Lee’s 
thrilling story of horse-racing. 
“Possum Dodger,” by Charles 
Tenney Jackson, mixes up three 
boys and two rival bloodhounds 
in an exciting swamp adventure. 
Another daredevil chapter in that 
great story of the Louisburg Siege, 
“Spanish Gold,” by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. And many other 
breath-taking stories. 


Knute Rockne, who coached 
America’s best football team in 
1924—-Notre Dame—will tell you 
about “Football Changes.” LeRoy 
W. Snell, practical radio man, will 
show you “How to Build a One- 
Tube Set.” The Stamp Specialist. 
The Funny-Bone Tickler. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 


a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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The Honor Medal 


(Concluded from page 8) 
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Ted’s face grew whiter and his lips twitched. 
All at once from somewhere just outside the 
tent, a thrush burst into sudden song. Rich, 
true, tender, the bird’s soaring notes swept into 
the boy’s heart and brought a momentary 
moisture to his eyes. His nerves were so 
ragged and unstrung that for a moment or 
two he failed to recognize the familiar approach- 
ing chugging of a motor. When the meaning 
of it finally penetrated his fogged and weary 
brain, the car was stopping with a final clatter, 
and he heard the sound of voices. He tried 
to shout, but a hoarse croak was all that he 
could master. He was so far gone that when 
the tent flap was jerked aside the faces of the two 
men who entered hastily were vague and blurred 
against a background of swirling golden mist. 

Ted heard them both cry out sharply, but 
words were indistinguishable. Senses swim- 
ming, he felt himself swaying forward and did 
his best to draw back. But nerves and mus- 
cles had reached the limit of endurance. When 
two arms closed around and lifted him from the 
body of the prostrate man, the boy’s chin fell 
forward on his chest, and with a weary sigh 
his eyelids flickered, drooped and closed. 


ON FRIDAY evening of the next week every 
seat in the big hall where the Court of Honor 
held its meetings was filled. From the size of 
the audience it looked as if each member of the 
nine troops in Middleton had brought along 
his entire family, and even distant relatives, 
while the low platform was occupied by the 
members of the Council, the mayor and several 
other town officials. The scouts themselves, 
|immaculate as to uniform and equipment, and 
uncommonly decorous in behavior, took up 
a large block of seats in the immediate center 
of the hall. 
The meeting was opened by a brief address, 
followed by the presentation of various merit 
badges and other awards earned since the 
previous meeting. At the conclusion of this 
part of the program, the Scout Executive arose. 
“As you all know,” he said in his easy, 
| pleasant manner, “the chief feature of interest 
| to-night is the awarding of the camp medal. 
For the benefit of anyone not familiar with the 
conditions, I will say that this honor has been 
offered by the Local Council for the scout mak- 
ing the best record during the period of camp.” 
Briefly he outlined the scale of points which had 
been adopted for merit badges, competitions 
and the like, and read a list of names with the 
number of points already won. ‘In addition,” 
he continued, “fifty points has been offered 
for the most valuable and practical exhibition 
of the principles of scouting. Referring to 
my list you will see that any one of the first 
nine scouts on it who wins this fifty points 
will be the winner of the medal. The name 
of that winner was selected at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee on Wednesday, but 
in order to add to the interest of this meeting 
it was decided not to announce it until tonight. 
His Honor, the Mayor, who was also consulted 
in the matter, has kindly consented to make 
the presentation, and also say a few words.” 
Under cover of the applause that followed 
Tex Baxter, sitting between Garry Haven and 
Ben Wheeler, leaned forward and grinned at 
Rick Thornton two places farther on. 
“T’m betting on you, Rick.” he whispered. 
Thornton made no reply, but there was a 
momentary self-conscious expression on his 
faintly flushed face. It vanished, however, 
as Mayor Thompson rose and stepped to the 
edge of the platform. 
“Tt has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
me to be taken into the deliberations of your 
council,” he said in a clear, mellow voice, 
“and I may say that the experience has given 
me a far greater insight into the value of Boy 
Scout work than I ever had before. The ex- 





hibitions, if this is the right word, entered for 


the best single scout feature were particularly 
interesting and illuminating. One of these 
was a board containing, I should imagine, every 
knot that was ever tied; another scout col- 
lected and arranged no less than forty-seven 
specimens of wood, all found within hiking dis- 
tance of the camp. I was particularly struck 
with a scale map of the lake and the camp 
environs so perfectly and exquisitely drawn 
that it was hard to believe it the work of a boy 
of sixteen.” 

He paused, his glance sweeping the rows of 
eager, boyish faces, and then he smiled. 

“‘T know you’re anxious for me to get on, 
so I'll be brief,” he continued. “As I have 
stated, all these things struck me as of extraor- 
dinary interest and value—in their way. They 
show study and industry and real cleverness, 
and their makers deserve great credit. But 
to my mind—and this is also the opinion of 
your committee—the skill which results in 
the saving of a life is infinitely more vital. 
There is no need for me to tell in detail the 
story of a man struck down by lightning and 
the scout who worked over him for nearly 
three hours before he was rewarded by even 
the flicker of an eyelash—who kept himself to 
it by sheer grit and dogged persistence until 
help came, and then fainted of exhaustion. 
You are all familiar with the case. Without 
scouting that boy would have had no practical 
knowledge of artificial respiration, and all 
the grit and courage in the world would have 
been of no avail. I think every person here 
will; agree with me that ‘this ‘exhibition,’ 
instinctive, unpremeditated—so unpremedi- 
tated that, I understand, the boy does not 
even now consider himself a competitor—has 
fairly won the medal. If Scout Baxter will 
step forward it will give me great pleasure to—”’ 

The remainder of his sentence was drowned 
by a great burst of applause which swept the 
hallfromendtoend. It rose and fell in waves, 
beating upon the ears of Ted Baxter, who sat 
motionless, his expression dazed, bewildered, 
uncomprehending. 

“It’s you, you old idiot!” whispered Garry 
Haven fondly. ‘Get up, can’t you?” 

Hoisted to his feet, Ted stumbled out into 
the aisle and, face flaming, managed to gain 
the platform. The thing was so dazing and 
unexpected that he could not really believe 
it true. He managed to pull himself together 
and stand at attention, before the mayor, but 
his confusion was so complete that he scarcely 
heard a word of the official’s gracious comments 
as he pinned on the glittering medal. 

One thing heartened him a little—a glance 
from Mr. Calhoun sitting a few feet away, the 
arm which had been burnt by lightning still 
bandaged and in a sling. But when shouts of 
‘Speech! Speech!” came from the scouts, 
Ted’s face took on an even deeper hue of 
crimson, and with a salute and a muttered 
“Thank you, sir,” he turned tail and fied. 

As he went down the aisle he was pummeled 
and pounded on the back and his hand almost 
wrung off by the scouts, whose relaxed dis- 
cipline met with no official reproof. It was 
only when he had regained his seat that a 
measure of composure returned, and at that 
moment he caught a glimpse of Rick Thorn- 
ton’s face. 

“It’s really rot giving it to me!” he ex- 
claimed impulsively. “I didn’t work a bit 
in camp. Rick ought to have had it. Why, 
that map—” 

For just a second Thornton hesitated, his 
expression still sore and a little resentful. 
Then abruptly his face cleared and jumping to 
his feet he grabbed Ted’s hand and pumped it 
hard. 

“Shut up,” he exclaimed. ‘The mayor’s 
dead right.” There was genuine appreciation 
and enthusiasm in his voice. ‘‘Why, that map 
was just junk compared with—your stunt.” 








The Cave Scout 


(Concluded from page 40) 








But there is another side of the matter I 
| want to mention—something quite different 
| from that of success which is usually figured in 
| dollars and cents. The man with an education 
sees things, and hears things and feels things 
that the uneducated man doesn’t know exist. 
| He has some insight into the great world of 
| botany—beautiful and interesting; into the 


world of biology—queer and surprising; into 
the world of chemistry—amazing and fascinat- 
ing; into the world of astronomy—vast and 
awe-inspiring. 

But I can’t tell you what you ought to do, 
friend Scout! All I can do is to state a few 
facts. You must decide for yourself. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Anyone Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica 


Not until you have learned to play a har- 
monica correctly will you appreciate what 
genuine fun and enjoymentis possible with 
this popular musicalinstrument. Andnow 
anyone can quickly learn to play with the 
aid of the Free Instruction Book. 


If youwant to join the happy family of har. 
monica enthusiasts, get a Hohner today, 
and a copy of the Free Instruction Book, 
Thesimplechartsand pictures will help you 
to quickly master the scale; and once you 
can play the scale you will soon be playing 
your favorite melodies to the delight of 
yourself and friends. 
Ask your dealer for the Free Book today. If he is out 
of copies, write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, 
New York City. 

Leading dealers everywhere sell 

Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 











BOY SCOUTS 


Something new and unique. Learn to play a 
Harmonica correctly and instantly with the 
Hand Harmonica Attachment. Father! 
Mother! Grandma! Grandpa! Start the 

children at once on their musical course. 
The Attachment that does all it 






Money refunded if not as 
Price One Dollar 
each. Mail orders pre- 
paid. Order today 
and perfect your- .- 
self for the big 
prizes In_ the 
coming U. 8. 
Harmonica 
Contest. 
Exclusive state 
anc County 
rights. 
The Hand Harmonica Attachment Co., Inc. 
No. 6312 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
Use the Hohner Marine Band Harmonica 
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Your Dealer for 


These Free Targets 


If you want to be an expert marksman and 
enter our shooting contest free ask your dealer 
for Bulls Eye Steel air rifle shot and practice 
with the free targets he will give you. 

‘The secret of good shooting is to get the best ammuni- 
tion. That’s why you want smooth polished steel 
Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won't stick in your rifle. And you can use 
them over and over again because they do not flatten 
out. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BBs send us his name and [address together with sc 
in stamps and your name and faddress. We will ther 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye BBs 
and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask your 
dealer for the Nickel Size Tube. 


BULLS EYE 





THE Cave Scout. 


3102 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SKeeter Smith, Detective 
(Concluded from page 23) 








to Mr. Chambers last night, and he said he’d 
develop it the first thing this morning. If you 
want me to, I can call him up, and find out if 
we got anything.” 

“4 good idea,” said Mr. Waverly. “Here’s 
the phone.” So Skeeter called the photog- 
rapher. 

“Have you got the film I gave you last night 
developed yet, Mr. Chambers?” he inquired. 

“Ves, it’s done, Charles,” returned the 
photographer, “‘five of the negatives hadn’t 
been exposed, but one had. What were you 
getting this picture for, anyhow?” 
~ “Well, somebody stole some of Mr. Wav- 
erly’s chickens night before last,” explained 
Skeeter, ‘‘and we fixed up a camera to take 
the thief’s picture if he came back. It was the 
flashlight going off that made all the excite- 
ment. And if the picture is good we can tell 
who tried to get into the hen-house. (Is the 
print plain?” 

A peculiar sound, as though someone were 
choking, came over the wire to Skeeter. Then 
the photographer spoke again. “Oh, yes, 
the picture’s fine. I couldn’t have gotten 
a better one myself. You can tell just as soon 
as you look at it who the culprit was.” 

“Who was it?” cried Skeeter, excitedly. 

“Well, now, I don’t believe I had better 
tell you over the phone, for it’s rather a deli- 
cate matter,” returned Mr. Chambers. “But 
if it’s important enough I can send the picture 
over, and you can see for yourself.” 

Skeeter reported this to the group. Then 
they settled down to wait for its arrival. 

“Well,” said Mr. Waverly, resignedly, 
“this burglar catching is pretty expensive 
business. To begin with, I had to give the 
fire department $20.00 to soothe its outraged 
feelings on account of being called out use- 
lessly. Then the excitement scared poor 
Whitey, and he galloped through my hotbeds 
—we found his hoof-marks in them. He broke 
$18.00 worth of glass, and trampled up about 
$30.00 worth of choice bulbs that I had been 
tenderly nursing for weeks. That makes 
$68.00, and if, on top of that, I give these boys 
a fifteen-dollar reward, the total cost of appre- 
hending the thief who stole my three chickens 
will amount to $83.00—$27.6624 a chicken, 


which is slightly higher than the prevailing 
quotations on Plymouth Rocks, I believe. 

“But I presume that I should look at this 
from a broader viewpoint, and consider the 
civic good that will result from the catching 
of the thief. The $83.00 I can regard as a 
philanthropic investment for the advancement 
of the common weal. 

“So I guess I'll have to accept it philosophi- 
cally. Here’s your $15.00, Charles. You can 
divide it with the other two.” 

Skeeter accepted the bills, and stuttered his 
thanks. 

There came a ring at the door, and the 
photographer came in and handed a small 
picture to Skeeter without comment. Skeeter 
looked eagerly at it. An amazed look crossed 
his face, and his jaw dropped. He stared 
again, as though unable to believe his eyes. 
Then he hastily crammed the picture in his 
pocket, swallowed a few times in an attempt 
to regain his composure, and extended the 
money he had just received to Mr. Waverly. 

“Here,” he said, in a thin, strained voice, 
“T think—I think you’d better take this back. 
I guess it would be better if we didn’t collect 
the reward.” 

“No, Charles,” said Mr. Waverly. “You 
have a picture of the culprit who was respon- 
sible for last night’s happenings. Therefore 
you are entitled to the reward, no matter who 
he was, or whether he was the one responsible 
for the theft of the chickens. I am sorry if it 
is some one whose identity you do not want 
known. But this thing is serious, and I must 
see the picture.” 

“Charles Edward Smith!” said Mr. Smith 
sternly, “hand over that photograph at once!” 

Skeeter, tremendously agitated, glanced 
about, seeming to contemplate flight; but no 
way was open. So he slowly removed the 
print from his pocket, and extended it to Mr. 
Waverly and the other two men. 

They looked—and saw a picture of the hen- 
house window. Framed in it, his eyes wild, 
his expression panic-stricken, a wisp of hay he 
had just filched from a hen’s nest to satisfy 
his tremendous appetite still dangling from his 
drooping lower lip, was the amazed face of old 
Whitey. 
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| Capturing Sixty Wild Elephants | 
| (Concluded from page 19) | 











a keeper appointed for that particular job. 
The keeper crawls over his back and rubs 
him behind the ears and gives him water 
fruitand bamboo shoots. The elephant learns 
not to be afraid when a man is near him, and 
he gradually becomes more docile. During 
these ten days he is fed very lightly because 
he must be kept in a weakened condition. 

After two weeks, according to the dis- 
Position of the elephant, ropes are again 
attached to his feet, and he is led out of the 
stocks. This time he wears only the knee- 
hobbles, which allow him more play. Eight or 
ten men hold each of the ropes; his keeper sits 
on his head with a prod; another crew hold the 
rope attached to his trunk; and six men follow 
with rattan whips. The men with the whips 
beat him continually. At first, in the excite- 
ment, he does not mind the whipping; then he 
finds the pain unbearable. The men on the 
trunk-ropes lead him about from right to left, 
while the men on the foot-ropes stand ready 
to trip him if he tries to bolt. At last he gives 
a bellow of pain and the whipping stops. 

This one bellow marks a surprising change in 
the animal. His spirit is broken and he 
acknowledges that man is his master. The 
fact that he is instantly fed and petted helps 
him to make up his mind, of course, and to 
forget about the old, wild ways of the jungle. 
Thereafter, a keeper who does not deliberately 
make him angry can handle him easily. His 
schooling is brief and he learns readily to turn, 
kneel, back and pull. In return he is given 
plenty of food and is tied to a tree instead of 
being put in the stocks. 

A baby elephant, as I have already written, 
weighs approximately two hundred pounds at 
birth and stands thirty-six inches high. It 
suckles from six to nine months. Its next 
food is fruit and the tenderest bamboo shoots. 
It is very fond of sugar. It grows at the rate 
of one inch a month the first year, and attains 
its full growth, but not maturity, at about 


1925 


twenty-five. The age of an elephant is told 
largely by the ears; an old animal has ragged 
ears and sunken cheeks. 

A herd of elephants is invariably led by the 
females, perhaps because they are the more 
alert to catch the least sign of danger. If the 
herd is put to flight, the males take the lead, 
breaking through the jungle and making a 
trail for the females and young. An elephant 
never goes around things, he either pushes them 
to one side or goes straight through. He is 
very sure-footed and, on anything that looks 
doubtful, he will never step without first 
putting out a foot and trying it. For that 
reason, it requires some skill to build a pit- 
trap that will not attract attention. A pit- 
trap is practically useless, however, because 
the elephant is invariably injured in the fall; 
it allows the capture of the baby, in the case of 
females, but at the cost of the good, full- 
grown animal. Wild elephants, grazing in a 
herd, travel rapidly if they are frightened, but 
usually they saunter along, sleeping during the 
day and feeding at night. Their food consists 
chiefly of grasses, bamboo shoots, cocoanuts 
and the bark of some trees. Lone elephants 
and outcasts from the herd are dangerous 
animals and should be killed. 

There comes a period, known as “must,” 
when even the most reliable elephant becomes 
a dangerous animal. A good elephant keeper 
can detect the madness several days before it 
reaches the dangerous stage, and by securing 
the animal with hobbles can prevent trouble. 
In the cheeks of the elephant are two small 
holes, called “errors,’”? and from these holes 
oozes a slight secretion. One of the keeper’s 
duties each day is to examine the holes and run 
a piece of straw into them. If there is an odor 
of musk about the straw when he pulls it out, it 
is an indication that the “‘must”’ period is com- 
ing. Sometimes the keeper fails to make this 
test, and the elephant runs amok, killing people 
and leaving a trail of wreckage behind him. 

















Established 103 years 


The ANDOVER 
Sizes, 14 to 20 yrs. 


This smart single-breasted 
Sack is now being shown 
by Browning King stores 
in fine imported as well as 
domestic woolens for Fall 
and Winter. 


An exclusive Browning 
King model, designed for 
boys attending the leading 
Prep and high schools in 
the country. Includes 
waistcoat and extra 
knickers. 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
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Couldn’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100° 


“When I sent for oe your catalog, I didn’t Mis... a 
note of music. ew months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer on I had taken my wiece | ina 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 

a week, three times what I made asaclerk. I 
wish everybody knew how easy it is— anyone 
who can whistle a tune can learn to play a musi- 
cal instrument.”—Bill Carola. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
fora week’sfree trial in your own home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
full, rich tone value and ae how easy it 
is to may. No ey to 0 expense for 
the trial. We make this liberal offer because we 
want you to try for yourself a genuine Wur- 
litzer instrument, the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. 


Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Thisis your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument— more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of am oh shown in tall 
colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 
ments—buy direct from Wurlitzer, 
and save money. ial 
offers on complete outfits, 
We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, 
No obligation. 


Send Coupon 
Today! 


‘wily 





TheRudolph Wurlitzer Co. , Dept. 1146 


117 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
120W.42ndSt. NewYork 250StocktoaSt San Francisco 


] Sead me your Free Book on musical instruments. Also 
your Free Trial, Easy Payment Pian. No obligation. 


Name 

















Build and Fly Model 
Aervopl anes 


Build cont, own L- | Aeroplane; 
make trial flights and learn the prin 
ciples 7° eronautic ics. 


plea tptcns 
pate A help you pu ‘it 
g-ft. I Model of an 
ries SN 4D - m T 
gurti /DeHavilland ing 
the: Word ane iste 
fittary Tractors, 

Nieuport or 








““EVERY-BOY'S” Airplane % 
ant newest idea in Model 
ae lanes. Cite e together 

Pm aD wire = screws. 





to fly In 2 hours. Send 
344 catalogue and find 
out all about It. 


Send Se for Catalogue of Model Aeroplane Parts and Supplice 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY ¢o.., 
408 1/2 West Broadway iw YORK 





**Bill Carola”’ | 


| ary last while his latest picture, 


| Don Q., and the 


Game of ** Doug”’ 


By James E. West 


HAD the pleasure of being entertained by 
Douglas Fairbanks in his studio in Febru- 
“Don Q., Son 
I saw the com- 


of Zorro,” was in the making. 


| pleted picture recently at its New York pre- 


mier. It isa wonderful picture, and I know you 
will agree with me as soon as you see it, which, 
if I know anything of ‘“ Doug’s” following, 
will be as soon as this picture is on exhibition 
in .your home 
town. Itis the sort 
of picture we have 
been crying for, 
full of wholesome 
adventur:,fun and 
spirit. There is 
something terribly 
infectious in the 
athletic ‘“‘Doug,”’ 
something that 
makes every old 





















On the floor of a part of the studio were 
white markings, something like a tennis court. 
A net higher than a tennis net was run up, 
and the star, director, camera-men and others 
fell to for their daily exercise. Instead of a 
tennis ball, a heavy shuttlecock flew to and 
fro across the net when struck at by these 
vigorous young men with rackets somewhat 


» lighter than the regulation tennis-racket. 
The rallies were 
long, the volleys 
fast and furious, 
and the players 


skilledand sure. In 
surprise I asked 
what the game 
was; and was told 
that it is the new 
game of “Doug.” 
di Ofcourse I had 
, to have an expla- 





(Above) Will Hays, Douglas Fairbanks, and the Chief Scout Executive, snapped at Hollywood. 


(Below) Douglas Fairbanks playing the game of “ Doug. 


codger feel like a boy again. In the pictur 
and out of it “Doug” bubbles over with life— 
he slides down a banister, he makes a hand- 
spring into the driver’s seat of his carriage, 
he clambers up walls, slides down vines, and, 
oh, boy! you ought to see him handle that 
whip, the long Australian kangaroo stock- 
whip that he carries. In the story he is “The 
man with the whip.” 

Splendid as this picture is and greatly as I 
admire Douglas Fairbanks, it is not on that 
account alone that I am writing this. What 
has impressed . chiefly in my acquaintance 
with Douglas Fairbanks, in his previous 
pictures and in this his latest masterpiece, is 
that this movie hero, far from being an effete 
namby-pamby, that people so often visualize 
when they think of moving-picture actors, is 
the embodiment of that part of the Scout ideal 
which requires us to be physically fit. Watch 
the stunt-loving ‘“‘ Doug”’ in the wle of Don Q. 
Zorro and see in every movement a man with 
perfect co-ordination of muscle and_ brain; 
high spirits, sure of hand and foot, perfect eye. 
He wrote his gospel of physical fitness for 
Boys’ Lire a short while ago, and those of 
you who read those papers must have found 
in them a charm all their own. He said in so 
many words that success to a popular moving- 
picture actor, as indeed to anyone else, was 
keeping oneself physically fit, mentally awake 
and morally straight. 

When at his studio I was anxious to find out 
how “Doug” keeps himself in a condition to 
go through these stunts that require such a 
fine physical condition. Of course I was not 
fooled by the prevalent opinion that the life 
of a popular moving-picture actor is “soft.” 
I know that pictures such as Douglas Fair- 
banks makes call for an immense effort, long 
and trying hours, and a tremendous physical 
strain. It might be easy enough for Douglas 
Fairbanks to keep himself splendidly fit with 
the facilities he has at his lovely home on the 
Beverley Hills, but what did he do when his 
profession called for long and trying hours, for 
nights and days to be spent at the studio? 
When I asked Douglas Fairbanks this question, 
he smiled and said, “‘I’ll show you.” 


The articles by Douglas Fairbanks that appeared in Boys’ Lire, 
The subjects treated are: 


bearing the title, ‘“‘ Youth Points the 
“The Only Medicine I Ever Fake,” 
“The Other Fellow’s Point of View 


Way.” 


“Sunrise and Other Things, 
” and “‘Keep on Moving.” 


” 


nation. It appeared that Mary Pickford (Mrs. 
Douglas Fairbanks) had given “Doug” a Christ- 
mas present of a Badminton set. Perhaps you 
never heard of this game. It was taken from 
India to England long years ago, the first 
records of it in the latter country being in 
1873. It is played with rackets weighing 
about 6 ounces, with a shuttlecock of about 75 
grains, with a net in the middle standing 5 feet 
high. My only knowledge of the game is a 
faint recollection of pictures of crinoline 
ladies and impeccably dressed young men 
wafting a dancing shuttlecock gently from one 
side of the net to the other. No doubt when 
“Doug” first tackled this game he felt like 
Theodore Roosevelt who, when President, 
on one occasion calling for a horse to ride, was 
given one of such gentle manner and deport- 
ment that he got off in disgust and shouted, 
“T want a horse, not a rabbit.” What 
“Teddy” could not do to the horse, “ Doug” 
could to the game. He “ Dougged” it. He 
weighted the shuttlecock so that it would not 
be borne on every gentle breeze that blew, and 
moreover would find its mark with swiftness 
and precision. Then he looked for something 
heavier than a baby racket to hit it with, and 
behold the game of “Doug,” which may be 
some day of equal popularity with basket-ball 
and our other scientific games invented for 
playing in a small space. 

Douglas Fairbanks told me that there were 
two paramount reasons why he chose a game 
of this sort rather than formal gymnastic 
exercises while making a picture. The game 
was fast enough to give them all the exercise 
they needed, and the play qualities in it brought 
rest and refreshment to the mind in a way that 
no formal exercise could do. Indeed, as you 
know, he is a great believer in the play form of 
keeping physically fit as well as the play form 
of learning by doing. This is why he so 
strongly believes in the Scout movement, 
and also explains why he enthusiastically 
pledged himself on the 15th Anniversary of the 
Boy Scouts of America to make a moving- 
picture of Scouting, a picture that he hopes 
will be as fine as the “Three Musketeers” or 
“Don Q.” 


have been published in a book 
“Youth Points the Way,” 
” “On Getting a Start in Life,’ 
The price of the book is $1.25, and | 


it may be = hased at any heshalane or through the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, | 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
with the ownership of a Ranger—The 
bicycle 
quipped as the Motorbike. In the 
le Bars, Roadsters, Scouts, aod 


The smile of complete satisfaction comes ie» 

Golden Brown Aristocrat of Cycledom. 
No other 

100% Equipped?! 
pletely 

ie r line there is a style and size to 

uit ev yery rider—Motcrbikes, Dou- 

packs, Racers, Juveniles—Girls an 

Ladies Models, too. 

Express grepetd for, for 30 Days Fre 

Trial. he big free 


Ranger Catalog shows @ 
44 styles, colors and 
sizes, from $21.50 
up. Do business 
direct with the 
Makers. With 
your bicycle get a 
real 5-year a3 4 
Guarantee 
service and parts 
when needed. 


fa sate 
Payments =: oe 


Pathfinder at_our 
low Factory Price 


fo 


you can start rid- 

uilt-up 
rere, chains, etc. to fit ANY BICY- 
prices 30-Day Trialand Payment Plan. 


—then agree to pay 
ing it at once. 
1G nce, 
E, at Factory Prices. 
M ea Cycle Company 


$5 a month and 
saddles, , 
Tires: pedals, lamps, horns, cate 
OWiite for Free Catalog, Factory 
Dept. P-16, Chicago 





—the official 


F course you want an official 
Scout Axe—a Plumb—the 
axe that Scout Headquar- 

ters has used for 14 years. 

The Plumb is the only Scout 
Axe that has the wonderful 
Plumb Take-up Wedge which 
keeps the black head tight on 
the red handle. A turn of the 
wedge retightens the handle. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with in- 
fantry sheath, $1.65 (except in 
Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


LUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 
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Files Sledges Axes 
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ELLS time in the dark. 

It has the dependa- 
bility that everyone ex- 
pects in an Ingersoll. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





“Your feet stamp all the rest 
of you as one without ambi- 
tion. Bright boots are as 
important as a clean face” 
Bright boots, indeed are as important as a 


clean face. A“‘2-in-1” Shining Kit will make 
“bright boots” for you—a quick, easy task. 


Send 10c for our remarkable booklet, 
“Footprints of History”—also advising on the 
care of Shoes. Write to— 

F. F. DALLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
279 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 




















ESE FAMOUS, hand-made 
Moccasin Shoes are made to 
the same sort of nature shape 
> “as the Indian’s scouting moccasin. 
2%, But no Indian squaw ever had the wonderful 
leather, or the years of training that go into 
o Rueell's famous hand-made footwear! 
* Outdoor folk for years have worn these easy, 
2 tough boots and shoes. One chap “trekked” 
®1 1800 miles through trackless British Columbia 
in a pair of Russell Moccasin Boots. 
THE W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


917 Capron Street clin, Wisconsin 


Russets 


Write for story of the 
1800-mile hike — and 
new catalog, if 
your dealer hasn’t 

Russell’s, 








The Seneca 








Have You a Camera? 

Write for free catalog of our big°magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


SAVED 


on all Standard 








modern — & ae at > 
positively lowest prices and “at 
on easiest terms offered. 


10 DAYS FREE Erma, 

A Year 
S YEARS GUARANTEE 
Standard Machines so_£& 
Tfectly Re-Manufac-@= 


bran 
new. Our exclusive, distinctive process seins possible 
better typewriters at lower prices. 
FREE BIG Ulustrated TYPEWRITER BOOK 
Write now. See our amazing typewriter 
bargains. Read what users say and the un’ service 
We will give you. Don’t wait—write 





















Young Typewriter Co. $54 “iors Randoinh, 
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The ciel Scout 


(Concluded from page 31) 
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organization giv es you no right to use its cor- 
porate name in enterprises “for which it has 
assumed no responsibility. When you, alone 
or with others, start something, let it be 
known that you yourselves are responsible. 
Any other plan hurts your good name and the 
name of your organization. 

If you are inclined to do something that you 
believe will benefit your organization, but 
which has a commercial aspect, consult the 
national officials of your organization before 
going ahead. [If it is all right, it will be ap- 
proved. If not, you may be saved from mak- 
ing a serious mistake. 


Lone Scout News and Notes 
HE Long House has unintentionally been 
guilty of rewriting pows and other contri- 
| butions and having them published in Boys’ 
Lire without awarding credits to the Lone 
| Scouts who sent them in. If you have seen 
your pow on the Lone Scout page, even though 
| it was cut down so that it was hard to recog- 
They 


nize, belong to 


you. 


claim your points. 


HE Lone Scout page has had some items 

about amateur publications that read like 
ancient history. But how can we help it 
when the amateurs change their names, sub- 
scription prices, publication dates and every- 
thing so fast that items crowded out one month 
and used the next are voices from the dead? 


| month at least from closing date to publication 
date. 


THE tribes and wigwams sponsored by 
| Wallaces’ Farmer, The Nebraska Farmer, 
The Farmer, The Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
| The American Agriculturist, The Dairyman’s 
Price Reporter and The Prairie Farmer are 
growing like corn on a sunny day in spring. 
The members of these tribes and wigwams are 
beating the other Lone Scouts in passing 
degrees, boosting and contributing also. . The 
WLS Radio Tribe still pulls in members out of 
ether at the rate of hundreds per month. 
The meeting on the air now takes place at 
7:10 on Wednesday evenings, central time. 
Reports are received from members all over 
the country who listen in. 


LONE SCOUT Lawrence Kenney of Oconto, 

Wisconsin, has revived the Okato 
Scout. Ward Radzikinas is the editor and 
Frank Kuzemeya is advertising manager. 
Kenney raised a quarter acre of cucumbers 
which he says will bring in money for the 
September, October and November issues. 
Also he has one acre of sugar beets, one-half 
acre of potatoes, and one-half acre of beans 
which will bring in some more money. He has 
graduated from high school, so he has time for 
the work on his paper. He has purchased a 
9X13 press together with type and paper 
stock and will do the printing himself. 


IN MANY places, local merchants are desig- 
nated as Scout outfitters. 
entitled to the same service from these out- 


cannot purchase are those restricted for the 
use of scouts who have passed the Boy Scouts’ 
tests. Show your Membership Card. 


MAYOR DEVER of Chicago was signed up 
as a Lone Scout during the Boys’ Week 
Exhibition in Chicago. 


LANS are under way for the Sixth Minne- 
sota Rally, which will be held September 
sixth. 


HE Canadian Councillor has been discon- 
tinued. Any money due to subscribers 
will be returned. 


L. WOOD, Lone Scout Editor of the 
* Nebraska Farmer, has won the title of 
Supreme Scout. 



















Takes time to get out a big magazine—one | 








Lone Scouts are | 


fitters as the Boy Scouts. The only articles they | 


















“Hey! 


I haven’t any brake.”’ 


“Pull up a minute, will you? I’m all in. I had to pedal 
down all those hills, while you were coasting.” 


“No, Billy, here’s a better idea. Take my bike for a 
while and see how easy it is riding with a New Departure } 
brake. You can coast half the time and stop, gradually or 
quickly, as you choose. I think I could ride it all day with- 


out tiring.” s 


If your birthday comes this month tell Dad the 
best present is a New Departure equipped bicycle. 


Send today for illustrated story, “‘Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn, j 


Jimmy, don’t forget 


* * 
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Don’t Lose This One 


Whatever you do don’t miss the 
last of the series of the wonder- 
ful short stories of the adven- 
tures of Andy McPhail, the 
Silent Scot, by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. 

**Silent Scot’s Long Shot’’ 
will appear in the October issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 

You’ve got to admit that they 
have all been thrill ngly inter- 
esting. This last one beats 
them all. You'll never forget 
the name Andy McPhail after 


you've read it. 


Make Sure You’re Lined 
Up for Your October 
BOYS’ LIFE 





















Fad pes wey all aoe raise. 
rofits—largedeman 
Pay betterthan poultry or “essa ned 
let how to raise FREE. 

11Grand Ave., Kansas City, Me. 


Learn to Mount 
like 





BEA TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
tuff , animals, game-heads, 

“tan furs and skins and make fine ress 
robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fasclasting. Easily, = learned in 
spare time. Save your ag es. Decorate 
our room and home wit finest of art. 
Make taxidermy your hobby. 

le school—75 000 Sue- 
Old reliable sc proins fee quatustes. ae: 
see k. =e pet miu For ot ars. Big oman — 
on, “Do joney in spare time for athletic goods, 










guns. traps, radio, ee it. eye oy 

Beautiful cai book, 

“How to Mount Game.”’ 

Explains the secrets of tax- 

5 emg. Dozens of mg | 

moussed specimens. ow you can learn a 

= Lt ban ap fishes, hunts, or likes Eaaer 

life fe should it book. 


Just send your 
name an rite. today. 





No obligation. 


School of Texidormy 
Northwestern ot Ta 






















































































































































H. Benne —— 


ou master popular tunes in 

the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the eastest of all wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme, 
Free Trial, Easy Paymentsonany Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conns cost no 
more. Write for details, mentioning in- 
strument. 

Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

907 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 





Send for handsome 
new saxophone 
catalog explaining 
reasons for Conn 
euperiority. 


@ INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD) LARGEST MANUFACTURED 


ANTED! 


RAILWAY 


ERKS 


3 days on—3 days off—tull 
$158 to $225 Month. pay. Travel—see your coun; | 
try. Common education sufficient. Boys 17 up. Write 
immediately for free list U. S. Government positions 
now open to men and boys —and free sample coaching 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G 172, Rochester, N. Y. 


SCOUTS’ MOST USEFUL 
EQUIPMENT 


“% HIK-STIK 


Get the most out of outdoor jaunts 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a thou- 
sand uses. For hiking, hill climb- 
ing, pike pole, drill staff, tent 
rescuing from water or 
live wires. Head, with pointed 
end and hook, fastened firmly 
on staff of straight-grained, live 
ash. Will withstand pull of 
1,000 Ibs. 

























pole, 





Complete with rust-proofed 
malleable head—$1.00. With 
solid brass head—$1.25. Send 


cash with order. Money back 
if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
cent stamps to cover shipping.) 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 


“SQ OMI IUBIOM 
*309} X18 YIBUaT] 








Saxophone Virtuoso, } 
i uses a Conn 





uzzlecraf ' 





FTER a summer with plenty of outdoor 

fun, school isn’t so bad; there’s plenty of 
fun still to be had and plenty of work to do. 
If you doubt it, just look through the following 
puzzles which came to Boys’ Lire from all 
parts of our big country. 


Winners of June Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 

Harold F. Bennett, Chatsworth, IIl., $3. 

Arthur G. Villepigue, 2 Bedford Place, Glen 
Rock, N. J., $2. 

Pringle Barret, 8 Arlington St., 
Mass., $2. 

Earl F. Kitchen, toro 6th St., Bismarck, 
N. D., $2. 


Boston, 


A “‘Tea’’ Party 
ExameLe: Add tea to a tear, and make 
| tendency. ANSWER: T-rend. 
1. Add tea to a gun, and make an object of 





| little value. 
2. Add tea to a mistake, and make fright. 
3. Add tea to ananimal, and make to shake. 
4. Add tea to callous, and make spiny. 
5. Add tea to permit, and make fat. 
6. Add tea to a hag, and make to jerk. 
7. Add tea to plot, and make a rural roof. 
8. Add tea to unweave, and make to journeya 


go. Add tea to discolored and make reliable. 
ro. Add tea to a corner, and make a snarl.— 
LAWRENCE MANGAN. 





Growing Words 

r. A letter. \ preposition- 
span. 5. Subdues- 
T, at, tea, 


| EXAMPLE: 
3. A beverage. 4. A 
6. Part of a flower. ANSWER: 
team, tames, stamen. 

| I.r.Avowel. 2. A preposition. 3. Confused 
4. To eat. 5. A malicious foc. 6. To 
7. Cultured. 


noises. 
| describe accurately. 


IT. 1. A vowel. A preposition. 3. A 
negative. 4. To observe. 5. Rock. 6. Trust- 
worthy. 7. Stinging insects. 

III. 1. A vowel. 2. A negative. 3. A num- 
ber. 4. Sound. 5. Famous. 6. Sinew. 7. To 
dispute. 


IV. 1. A vowel. 2. Apronoun. 3. To fasten. 
4. To cut with the teeth. 5. Clan. 6. To put 
into brisk action. 7. A sore caused by rubbing. 
—Joun H. WELLs. 


Merit Badges 
Prize Puzzle 





'$2 4 ¢ 6 FS | Bt 
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12 13 14 15 16 17 18 I9 20 21 22 
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) 71 72 73 5 76 
ERDLNGOPLB 

By moving vertically, horizontally or 
diagonally (or even in all three directions) spell 
out many names of Merit Badges. In sending 
in answers state the number of the letters with 
which the word begins. How many Merit 
Badges are named?—ArTHUR G. VILLEPIGUE, 


mischievous bird allied to the jay. 11. A 
bird that has given its name to a clock. 12. | 
A species of swallow. 13. A sparrowlike sing- | 
ing bird. a 

When these names have been 
guessed, the letters indicated by the numbers | 
from 1 to 5 will spell a truly American bird; | 
from 6 to 9, a bird who gets up too early; from 
10 to 14, a common and friendly bird; from 
15 to 21, a brilliantly colored bird; from 22 to | 
25, “‘Jenny”’; from 26 to 29, a bird that has the | 
name of a plaything; from 30 to 34, a shore 
inhabiting bird.—Eart F. KitcHen. 


rightly | 





A Mathematical Mixer 
Prize Puzzle 

Thirty-six is a curious number. Take one 
figure, two figures, one figure and two figures 
whose sum is thirty-six. If you add two to the 
first figure, subtract two from the second figure, 
multiply the third figure by two, and divide 
the fourth by two, the answers are all the same 
What are the figures?>—PRINGLE BARRET. 


Triple Acrostic 


6 @ sg 
7 = 3 
> = 2 
7 = 3 
a ae 
a a 
4 x 

> 2 = 


READING Across: 1. To turn aside. 2. A 
parent. 3. Wrath. 4. Prompt. 5. To sharpen. | 
6. Toanswer. 7. Tolanguish. 8. To deceive 
and defraud. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the central letters (indicated by stars) will 
spell the name of an American poet. The | 
second and fourth rows of letters, arranged 
according to the numbers shown, will spell two 
of his poems.—Joun A. SEGuUR. 





Answers to August Puzzles 
| 


Some Scout BapceEs. Across: 1. Scoot. 
2. Timid. 3. Nerve. 4. Feeds. 5. Grist. | | 
6. Frame. 7. Tress. 8. Leave. 9. Lease. 
ro. Tract. 11. Bribe. 12. Lucre. 13. Scale. | 
14. Clang. 15. Shorn. 16. Snood. 17. Rifle. 


From 1 to to, Tenderfoot: 11 to 20, First | |'- 


Your 

hair 
quickly 
trained 






IF your hair won’t lie trim and smooth 
—try Stacomb. , 

Just a touch of this wonderful cream 
makes the most unmanageable hair stay 
in place. 

Stacomb gives your hair just the even- 
ness and the faint gloss that men want. 
And it helps prevent dandruff. Buy 
Stacomb today at any drug or department 
store. Non-greasy. In jars and tubes or 
the new liquid form. 








BOYS’ LIFE 












Standard Laboratories,Inc., Dept. Y-22 

: 113 W. 18th St., New York City : 
Please send me, free of charge, a 

generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


Free | 
Offer} 


























Thousands of Scouts compete an- 
nually in the sport of riflery in the 
W.J.R.C. Let this big organization 
teach you how to handle a rifle safely 
and accurately. 

Enjoy the thrill of competition 
with distant troops. 

Toenroll send this slip with 10- 
cent registration fee to: 


| Here’s real Sport! | 
| 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave. 





New Haven, Conn. 
HI 
} 











Class; 21 to 31, Second Class; 32 to 36, 


Merit; 37 to 40, Life; 41 to 44, Star; 45 6 | 
49, Eagle; 50 to 59, Honor Medal; 60 to 66, 


Veteran; 67 to 73, Service; 74 to 79, Bugler; 80 
to 85, Scribe. ‘ 

CONNECTED SQuARES. I. Nape, area, peas, 
east. II. Mere, ever, Reno, Eros. III. Tame, 
anew, mete, ewes. IV. Bare, aces, reap, espy. | j 
V. Sine, idea, near, earn. VI. Sere, ever, rear, 


errs. VII. Yore, oven, read, ends. VIII. 
Nose, over, seer, errs. IX. Same, abed, mean, 
Edna. 


BEHEADED RIveERS. 1. P-earl. 2. O-range. 
3. B-arrow. 4. T-hames. 5. T-rent. 6.|t 
7. R-hone. 8. D-rave. 9g. D-on. |! 


W-abash. 
1o. P-o. 11. V-olga. 12. F-lint. 


makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are nowsuccessful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Landon students. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 


xcupation. If you like to draw, 


become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 


n your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 





Write for Free Chart 
o test your ability, also full information about the 
vandon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Please state your age. 
2696 National Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Cross-word Puzzle 





Another of these popular puzzles will be 
found on page 58. The correct solution to 


the one which appeared in the August issue 
is shown below. 








A Flock of Birds 
Prize Puszl 


33 x x % wm 
s 6 <3 x 4 20 
Zz 16 5 xX 30 
x 7 z mw. & x 
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“as- & &@2 8 x 2 
x xX 25 x 9 34 
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Reading across: 1. A little bird that 
































INSECT STINGS} 


soothed and gently healed 
by applying freely, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 



































seems to call a girl’s name. 2. A yellow 








A whistie-like instrument. Cheapest, 
complete FAST scale made. 23 half tones from six 
holes (one controls flats and sharps). Aluminum. 
Seven and one half inches long. HEAR IT WRNY, 
Sept. 11th, 9 P.M. 

OCTAVET SHOP 
35 Duffield Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$r postpaid. 














and black bird. 3. Certain birds of ill- 
omen. 4. A talking bird. 5. The Ameri- 
can pinefinch. 6. The chewink or ground- 
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Dept. H Kokomo, Ind. 












robin. 7. A butcher bird. 8. The field- 
fare. go. A common game bird. 10. A 











ROCKS AND MINERALS 


35 all different (small specimens) ...........++++ 
50 * - = | +e 

100 Ee. nae casing neil 
125 ** Sy. ee NE Ee eee . 





ook—"Minerals and How to Study Them”. . aaa 
P. ZODAC, 157 Wells St., Peekskill, N. Y- 


September 
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A Helping 1 pe 


(Concluded from page 17) 














wide, wide sea. Peering into the gloom aided 
by the flashlight torches, the police scanned 
the outgoing tide. 

“May have sunk,” ventured one of the 
men when a search of about half an hour failed 
to reveal anything. 

“Why not get the gunboat to help us,’ 
suggested another, referring to a navy boat 
lying out some distance. 

Good idea,”’ said the Sergeant, 
them.” 

In a few moments the police boat reached 
the gunboat and in quick order a long slender 
ray of white light cut through the darkness. 

‘Another half hour passed when with dramatic 
suddenness the hand revealed itself. Some 
eddy of the tide swished away a concealing 
barrel and there, looking much more intensely 
tragic than ever could “be any limelight illu- 
mined actor, the pale, still hand floated calmly 
along, a small but tremendously dramatic speck 
of white on a great stage of silent darkness. 

Shivers ran up and down the backs of the 
audience on shore and river, and ominous 
mutterings gave relatives of the ‘“ Barnacles” 
something to think about. 

As the police boats drew nearer the object 
of their search, Jack Barnaby felt positively 
sick and his uncle did not feel any too well 
either. 

“Make room there in the stern!” said the 
Sergeant, in a low voice that had the effect of 
making Jack jump almost out of the boat. 
The ghastly thing was to be put beside him. 


“let’s hail 


Ugh! how he wished that they had left him on 
shore. 

At last the terrible tragedy in all its horror 
was about to be disclosed. Silently the boat 
pulled along side of the hand, and’as it did so 
it sent out little waves that caused the black 
mass, just hidden under the surface of the 
inky water, to bob up and down, which move- 
ments made the hand rapidly motion back and 
forth as though in greeting. Jack let a couple 
of husky policemen interpose themselves be- 
tween himself and the awful object. 

“This way. Steady now. Ease it over a bit. 
Give a hand, Tom. Now! Steady. Steady. 
Got it?” And into the boat came the horror! 

“No head!” said one of the men who had 
lifted it in. 

“Looks like—”’ started the other man when 
the flashlight was turned on the dripping 
figure as it lay in the bottom of the boat. 

“Well, what do you know about tha 
bellowed the Sergeant. ‘“‘If it ain’t one of 
those wax dummies that they use in the store 
windows, I’ll eat my hat!” 

“For Pete’s sake!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Alister, “‘what’s it doing out here?” 

“Must have fallen off a scow. They are 
dumping a lot of stuff from the old dry-goods 
warehouse that’s being taken down at the 
foot of Pier 13,” said the Sergeant. 

“Unlucky 13,” said Mr. MacAlister. 

“Unlucky nothing, you can’t say I’m not 
right on the job for a corking good story this 
time, eh, uncle?” said Jack Barnaby. 


t? ” 


Mac- 








| The Indian Tipi 


(Concluded from page 13) 











too far through the hole a small crosspiece 
should be lashed to it about two feet from the 
end (Fig. 6). To the end of the poles the 
Indians often fastened streamers of cloth, 
buffalo or horse tails. The latter were sup- 
posed to bring good fortune and many horses 
to the tipi’s owner. 

The cords on the bottom of the smoke 
flaps are tied to a peg placed well in front of 
the door. By swinging the smoke poles around 
according to the direction of the wind, a good 
fire draft may always be had. 

A most important part of the tipi is the dew- 
cloth or lining. This is a strip of cloth five to 
six feet wide which is fastened to the poles 
on the inside of the lodge. The upper edge 
of this cloth has tie strings on it for this 
purpose and the lower is provided with rope 
loops one foot apart so that it may be staked 
close to the ground. It is best made of drill, 
in six feet sections, 
and should be long 
enough to extend 
entirely around the 
lodge. Its purpose 
is to keep the lower 
part of the lodge 
free of smoke and 
from the beds the 
rain which runs 
down the poles. 
The cold air which 
enters under the 
lower edges of the 
lodge cover is by 
this ‘lining turned 
up along the roof 
and out the smoke 
hole. In the win- 
ter the} lodge may 

made warmer 
by filling the space 
between the lining 
and cover with 
Straw. Another 
method used by 
the Indians in 
winter was to dig the earth out in the center 
of the lodge and pile it on the edges. The fire- 
place was an excavation surrounded by stones a 
little to the back of the center, about twelve by 
eight by six inches deep. W ood for the fire is 
piled outside of the door. For the door a piece 
ofcanvasis fastened toa light wooden frame and 
hung on the lacing pin just over the opening. 

The Indians observed certain forms of 
etiquette in the lodge that all users of the tipi 
may well adopt. The place of honor was at 
the back of tipi, opposite the door. Here 
was the bed and seat of the owner which he 
relinquished only to honored guests. Between 


1925 








Blackfoot ti pi decorations 


this place and the fire no one need pass nor 
was it good form for one to pass in front of 
others who might be seated. When a person 
moved about the tipi he did so by going around 
the edge, the people bending forward to let 
him get by. 

Tipis were often decorated with colored 
designs which either had a religious or his- 
torical significance and among some tribes 
indicated the family to which the lodge’s 
owner belonged. In decorating your tipi 
you may copy the designs given here or in- 
vent some of your own. The pattern given in 
Figure 7 is typical of the Blackfeet. The 
lower border represents the mountains and 
lakes of the Blackfoot country and the circles 
in the black top represent the Pleiades and 
the big dipper in the night sky. Some of the 
older Indians, though, say that the lower 
circles do not represent lakes but “dusty 
stars”? which are 
puffballs that grow 
on the prairie that 
disappear in a 
cloud of dust when 
they are broken. 
The green Maltese 
Cross at the black 
top of the tipi rep- 
resents the Morn- 
ing ‘Star. In this 
place the totem of 
the lodge’s owner 
was often painted. 
Other Blackfoot 
borders are given 
in Figure 8. One, 
as you can readily 
see, represents a 
council being ad- 
dressed by a chief 
who holds a peace 
pipe in one hand 
and his war bonnet 
in the other. This 
standing figure is 
always painted at 
the back center of the lodge. 

In decorating the tipi, first sketch in the de- 
sign with crayon. Soak the canvas thoroughly 
with water before applying the paint. This 
will save paint and will also keep the lodge 
cover lighter and more pliable than it would 
be if the paint were allowed to soak through. 

When your lodge is decorated and erected 
properly you will not only have the satisfac- 
tion of having completed an excellent outdoor 
dwelling but of also knowing that you have 
helped to preserve for the scouts who are to 
follow in your trail the staunchest, handsomest, 
and most comfortable of tents. 
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LESSON NO. 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 





THE FROG 





ERE we have Mr. Bullfrog so that 
he can’t possibly hop away and go 
ker-splash into some brook or pool. 

To carve him, we start at the top 
of our model. Draw his outline care- 
fully on your cake of Ivory and cut 
away all the soap up to the dotted 
lines. Do the same with the sides. 

Then go to work with your wooden 
or wire tool and shave or cut down to 
the real shape of the frog. You will 
find that your wire tool, provided it is 
firmly made, is better for this work. 
Do not hurry. Turn your model often. 
It is well to study the drawings closely 
to see just where the different parts of 
the frog come on your soap. The hind 
legs extend from the back to the center 
and are practically in three parts. The 
eyes bulge and will require some eare. 
Be sure when you are carving his head 
to leave enough soap to make the eyes. 

As the very last step, use the point 
of your wooden tool to draw in his ears 
(the cireles back of his eyes) his wide 
mouth; and the markings on his feet. 
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Your tools 


1. Penknife or paring knife 

2. Orange stick with one blade end 
and one pointed end (wooden 
tool, A) 

3. One orange stick with hairpin tied 
to end and filed sharp (wire tool, 
B, C, and D) 


EMEMBER—As your knife cuts 
smoothly through the cake of Ivory, 
drop all your chips and shavings on a 
paper or box lid and give them to your 
mother. She can use them for the 
dishes. (Ivory is so pure it won't 











FINISHED MODEL 


hurt her hands—or yours when you 
help her out.) 

She ean launder her finest things with 
Ivory, too. 

When you get up in the morning, 
before maaia, whenever you feel hot 


and sticky, wash with Ivory. Take 
your Ivory bath every day. It’s good 
for you and it’s good fun. It leaves 


you feeling cool and clean. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% Pure It Floats 


Copyright,” 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Make Furniture 
at Home 


It’s easy and will give you 
lots of fun. Just follow the 
simple instructions in Pop- 
ular Mechanics Home Fur- 
niture Making Books. 
Make any article of Mission 
furniture you want—tables, 
chairs, stools, davenports, electric wall lamps, ont. —_ 
other useful and beautiful pieces x" Perey ad 

clear instructions in 2 handy books; 2: es, 139 illus- 
trations. Simply follow a aT woe! ‘be surprised 
with your good results. Sell LF ~ ture or keep it. 


a postal now asking 
Send No Money tis that rropular Mechanics 
Tlome Furniture Making Boo! u C, O, D. 
When the Soe — beake, amply ‘hand him $1.98 
plus few cents postage. Money refun: ifn 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS, Room 209, » ‘chicago, iL 


Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 
graving and Optics 


Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
A Ag is " nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
Sa 

‘Address. HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 


SED WES’ 
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It’s possible if you have 
a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Made of seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 


60c at your dealers or sent by mail poste 

paid. Ask for our complete catalog. 2s 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 











REAL MODELS 5 ¥5 
DERRICKS eT Iow 
HOISTING “ oD 
ENGINES RUM 
CAS 6 ELECTRICALLY 


SEND FOR CATALOG DRIVEN 
NOBLE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 











Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, OHIO 






















Write for sec enter ~ d \ 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES » 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at 2 sowent, aa 


aa Bax 155, Rinne, Veni 




















Horn. “Read numbers 
on freight cars mile away.’’ 


—A.C. Palm: er Thousands § pleased. 


aendNo Money9?."%! ip carive of ie 
ith FREE Case and Strap, deposit, with 
, +, y $185 pl plus Sop w pennies postage. St —¥ 
re 
g FERRY & Gor Dept.1 as Boe N. Haisted St., Chicago 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ents for 288-page book on stammering and 

-_— cits Cause & and Cure.” It tells how I 

cured myself after stamm 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7423 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 














Dere frend bill, 
I have neeglected to tiperite you be- 
fore, but have ben very busy bear 


huntin and getin reddy to go to 
neu york, 
3ear huntin wasnt no good. I only 


got 4 in 10 deys but considerin that 
I broke in 2 Boy Scouts and my green 
dog Mack, it wasnt so bad after all 
but very hard on the arrows. 





7, 


The bears would brakeem and the boys 
would hit rocks instead of bears and 
wunce in a wile a bear would step on 
Mack’s hed and sink im in the mud. 
It kepp me quite busy makin’ arrows 
and gettin Mack out of the mud. 

Its hard 
which has cost 
miss a bear 
as big asa house. The rock stands 
it grate! Its lot of fun to dodge arrows 
and a mad bear and crasie dog and 
keep out of them boys way. 


luck to fine arrow 
a lot of labor to make, 


see a 





—a 


But the best part of the hoie thing was 
after huntin. The boys were fixt up 
jim dandy with one of them Boy Scout 
outfits and believe me Bill its some 


and go smash agin a rock | 





outfit. The boys tell me they use 
them all the time. They got em from 

there Supplie Departmint and pretty 

cheap to. Take it from me old timer 
when I get to neu york I’m finding | 
the trail to that headquarters and| 
rustlin myself up one of them corking 
Scout outfits. 





By the wey, bill, they got a add with 
em in, on page 39 in this maggazeen, did 
? If you didn’t, hunt it up 


you see it? 
now and read it. Yours til niaggera 


nate 


P.3S. Ti Id 1 
Avenue neu york but y< 
at 37 South Wabash Ave 


» headquarters is at 200 5th 
mu ¢ an git fixt up jist as good 
hicago or 604 Mission 


1e boy jiss 











Street San Francisco if yer hittin there-abouts. 
y* 








The Mayfield Water-Dogs 


(Concluded from page 15) 
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captain was in midcourt, momentarily free. 
He looked toward the Mayfield forwards, but 
Elton was covering up now, each back stick- 
ing to his man relentlessly. 

| Despairingly Lance’s eyes turned toward the 
| basket. If he was going to throw the ball to 
the other end of the court he might as well aim 
at something. Setting himself and getting 
a good grip on the ball he hurled it straight 
|at the basket, arching the throw as much as 
|} he could. He watched the flight of the ball, 
| treading water and biting his lips with fervent 
| hope. 

There was an instant when it seemed that 
every sound and every bit of movement was 
stilled. Then there burst from every throat 
an ear-splitting scream. 

The ball had gone true! 

It had dropped through the meshes, just 
ticking the backboard for the most astounding 
shot of the game! 

Score—Elton 15; Mayfield 12. 

With Elton stunned by the sheer wonder of 
the long-distance basket, Lance called time out. 
He swam to his end of the pool and motioned 
to Lawton, directing him to go in in the place 
of Andrews. 

“Me?” 
““Me!” 

“Yes—you!” 
A little speed!” 

Lawton slid into the water as though in a 
daze. Lance paddled with him to the side of 
the pool where he rested, clinging to the rope 
while giving Lawton instructions. 

‘There’s just about two minutes left. I’m 
going to try to get the ball and make a long 
pass to you. You’re fresh. We’re about all 
in. Stay out of play and be all set to shoot. 
I got away with a long shot, and when I get 


asked Lawton in amazement, 


barked Lance. “Come on. 





the ball they may figure I'll try to repeat. 


|I couldn’t toss a basket like that again in a 


million years. I’m counting on you, Lawton 
old boy, if I can just get the ball to you!” 

There was a determined gleam in Lawton’s 
eyes. 

“You get the ball to me—I’ll do the rest!” 
he promised. 

Lance quickly passed the word among the 
other Mayfield players as the referee called 
time. 

The ball struck the center of the pool and 
white and red capped heads surged to reach it. 
Pierce, head down, swimming the crawl, pulled 
himself through the water at such a pace that 
he kicked up a white foam. Dazzy and Pierce 
collided in mid-court, the ball dipped under 
water and both players shot from sight. 
Pandemonium was reigning as Pierce came to 
the top with the ball, gulping for breath, and 
tossed it, wild-eyed, to Lance. Almost raising 
out of the water, in an exhaustive effort, 
Lance hurled the ball on a wet, whistling line 
to Lawton who treaded water at the side of the 
Elton goal. The ball struck in front of Lawton 
throwing a spray of water, but Lawton dove 
| through the spray and got his hands on it 
|somehow. Two Elton backs propelled them- 
iselves vigorously toward him. Lawton took 
his time with a deliberateness that was all but 
maddening. He tossed and the Mayfield 
supporters on the pier restrained themselves 
from jumping into the water with difficulty. 

Score—Elton 15; Mayfield 14. 

Fifty seconds left to play! 

“Good boy!” yelled Lance. 

“Watch that fellow Lawton!” 
Dazzy, worried. 

The players lined up ready for the next play, 
Mayfield so eager that its team members 
twitched nervously at the edge of the pool. 
Elton was tense and grimly determined. A 
one-point lead with less than a minute to play 
was mountains for Mayfield to climb. 

“Give the ball to Dazzy!” was the Elton 
cry. 

At the whistle both teams called upon their 
last remaining forces of energy. The forwards 
arrived at mid-court together and there was 
a terrific churning of the water with red and 
white caps in wild confusion. There was such 


directed 


a splashing that the ball could scarcely be fol- 
lowed as first one, then another, got hands onit. 
A shout went up as Dazzy was seen to emerge 





from the melee, pushing the ball ahead of him 
and making for the Mayfield goal. The time- 
keeper bent over his watch. There was no 
one in sight near Dazzy and he treaded water, 
playing with the ball. 

Suddenly a white-capped head bobbed up 
out of the water in front of Dazzy and a curved 
arm swirled out to hook the ball away from 
him. The head as quickly disappeared only 
to bob up on the other side of the surprised 
Dazzy with the ball hooked in the right wrist, 
ready to throw. Over at the opposite side of 
the court from where he had been last sta- 
tioned, Lawton anxiously treaded water with 
eyes on the backs who had allowed themselves 
to be drawn out in the excitement of the mo- 
ment and eyes also on Lance as he prepared 
to throw, with Dazzy lurching through the 
water after him. 

The ball left Lance’s hand the flickering of 
an eyelash before Dazzy got up to him. But 
this time the throw was not so true. Lawton, 
seeing that it was going to land feet from him, 
struck out in his crude fashion after it. The 
Elton backs swung into action, too. Twice 
Lawton’s head went under and he all but lost 
his bearings. Each time he came to the top 
and struggled on. The ball hit the water, 
skipping along tantalizingly. Referee Edgar- 
ton shot a questioning glance at the time- 
keeper and the timekeeper started to [raise 
his arm. 

Team-mates on both sides, now completely 
removed from play, shouted words of hoarse 
encouragement to those yet engaged. 

Lawton reached the ball in a half-sinking 
lunge. He got his hands under it and sank 
from sight. He came up, spitting out water 
and searched for the goal. The Elton backs, 
swimming neck and neck, put out frantic 
hands to block him. 

Getting under the ball with both hands as 
one would use an overhand shot were he on 
a hardwood floor, Lawton pushed upward, 
arms overhead, sending the ball in a looping 
arch toward the basket. The force of his 
throw sent him under as though he had been 
shot from a gun. A gurgle of bubbles came 
to the top. 

As the ball was in the air the whistle blew. 

For just an instant not a soul who was 
looking breathed. Then Doc Brady, uttering 
a wild cry, dove head first off the pier-with his 
clothes on and struck out for the platform float 
which contained the Mayfield team. 

Lance was by Lawton’s side when he came 
to the top, gasping and blowing. A stupen- 
dous din was raging. 

““Wh-what’s all the noise about?” he asked. 

“What’s it all about?” repeated Lance, 
slapping Lawton on the back so hard that he 
almost ducked him again. ‘‘Why, man, you 
just made one of your submarine baskets and 
won the game!” 

“Go on!” gulped Lawton. 

Lance pointed to the scoreboard with the 
final figures just in place. 

“Mayfield 16; Elton 15. 

“Suffering cats!’’ said Lawton and immedi- 
ately sank out of pure astonishment. 

When they reached the platform they 
were greeted by a mob of happy team-mates 
and joy-crazed older boys hugged each in turn 
and seemed unmindful of the fact that he 
looked like he should be hung on someone’s 
clothes-line to dry. 

“Boys, I just want to tell you that this 
game beat the other one all hollow for down- 
right thrills,” raved the doctor. “And you’ve 
conclusively proved your supremacy on land 
and water!” 

Over on the pier, Major Ellerbee cordially 
reminded Jerry Evans that he had lost a hair- 


cut. 

“Well, I can afford it,” said deny. “Not 
having any hair to cut. But if I had had, 
I doubt if it could have stayed on my head, 
watching a game like that'” 

And Dazzy Veach, swimming over to the 
Mayfield float to offer his congratulations, 
called out to the winners: 

“You fellows aren’t dark horses any more. 
You’re Mayfield Water-Dogs!” 
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GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


He’s tried 
everything—’cause he’s got the kind 





Anp Red ought to know. 


of hair that’s hard to comb. It’s stiff 
and wiry. But when he combs it 
with Glo-Co Hair Dressing, it stays 
in place all day. 

Glo-Co Hair Dressing is good for 
the scalp too. Makes it feel right 
—besides stimulating the roots of 
the hair, and doing away with dan- 
druff. If you’re troubled with dan- 
druff, use Glo-Co Hair Dressing on 
the scalp before 2 shampoo. It 
softens the scurf. Then wash with 
Glo-Co Shampoo. It washes off every 
trace of dandruff and dirt in a jiffy. 
Use the dressing again when comb- 
ing the hair after it is washed. 


Glo-Co preparations are sold at 
drug and department stores, and 
barber shops. Send 10 cents for 
samples of both. Fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


S weteeey sheseren cn thant 


NORMANY PRODUCTS CO. Dept. D 

6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Clit | 
| Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of | 

Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co , 
| Shampoo. | 
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let your friends miss 
the big football treat 


FIGHT ’EM BIG THREE 


which begins next month 
Get them to subscribe 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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INDIAN GOODS 


° 
indian 40-in, triple curve, Goer killing bow 
ws 60c eac 


$60. 50. ory Dointed « qrrow: me E sae : f 
Arrow head. fossil, foreign 
ecin and 1,000 ‘Indian ‘article "entalogue all for 25¢. 
Send for List 1, PI List_1, Plays for Scout Troops and Boys 
List 3, Minstrel 


INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clubs. List 2, Plays for High Schools. 
Shows and Operettas. 


THE OLD TOWER PRES: 
59 East Adams Street 4 Chicago, Illinois 


_ GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


near Rochester, N. Y. EFFICIENT FACULTY. Prepares 

= ft. colleges and Technical schools. Strong Business 
ymnasium, all athletics and school activities. 

Modera Rates. 94th year begins Sept. 15. Write: 


. Frank MacDaniel, Box 200, Lima, N. Y. 


FREE Boycraft Booklets 


Write today for free catalog of special 
books and supplies for boy scouts. 

BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., New York City 

Boys—Here’s Your Dog 


German Police or Collie Puppies edigreed. 
Send for our bargain price list. 
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The Land of the Free 


(Concluded from page 12) 











did not bleach entirely white! He shook out 
the bridle rein over Ahayuni’s neck, a gesture 
which sent that little Cherokee mongrel head 
down lickety-split for the courthouse. 

“Scalps I take, singing yeh-heh! . . .” the 
buoyant lyric floated back to Andy, pounding 
along on Brandywine. 

The two boys stopped to cool their dust- 
parched mouths with the crystal waters of a rill 
that ran by the courthouse. 

“Good,” Tuleko grunted. 
lapping up the water. 

“Here’s hopin’ ye don’t create any acci- 
dents,”’ said Andy, drinking this anxious toast 
from the goblet of his cupped hands. They 
tethered their horses and joined the crowd 
within. 


” 


He lay flat, 


T was a solemn moment, for Watauga’s 

beloved pastor had opened the convention 
with a fervent prayer and was now leading the 
assemblage in the old hymn of the Covenanters. 
The thoughts of many went back to the dawn 
at Sycamore Shoals when they had sung that 
hymn together just before starting on their 
hunt for Férguson, the Wolf of the Border. 
When the hymn ended, Tuleko, who had 
mounted a bench for an uninterrupted view of 
the speaker’s table on which he saw nothing 
new, grunted into Andy’s ear: 

“Where him stop new State? No see him on 
the table. What him look like?” 

“They haven’t brought it in yet,” Andy 
explained quickly. “T’ll show it to ye soon as 
they fetch it.” He gave a sigh of relief. To be 
sure he was not being quite fair with Tuleko, in 
playing upon his ignorance in this fashion; but 
he felt justified. Ever since taking those 
Chickamaugan scalps at the river ford, the 
Runner and his tomahawk had been somewhat 
excited and difficult to manage! It would be 
simply too dreadful if they both got busy here 
today; though, Andy told himself secretly, the 
loss of John Tipton could be borne, on his part 
anyway, without any exaggerated frenzy of 
grief. He leaned forward, listening intently as 
the pastor began to speak. 

“We are about to frame a constitution and to 
choose officers for a new State. But that State 
has not yet aname. Let us give the first _ est- 
ern State a name which will embody the ideals 
we have lived for, fought and died for; the 
ideals which have compelled us to separate 
from our brethern on the eastern side of the 
hills. I suggest the name of Frankland— 
meaning Land of the Tree.” 

“Land of the Free! Ilow do you like the 
name, boys?” Sevier cried. It was plain that 
he himself was enthusiastic. 

Sevier was an idealist, who passionately 
desired that Frankland’s constitution should 
embody noble dreams; and, like many another 
idealist with a vast faith in the intrinsic good- 
ness of humanity, he believed, in those days at 
least, that a nobly worded set of laws could not 
fail to make noble the men who lived under 
them. 

Among the phrases of the constitution were: 
“This State shall be called the Commonwealth 
of Frankland and shall be governed by a 
General Assembly of the representatives of the 
freemen of the same, a Governor and Council, 
and proper courts of justice . . . the House of 
Representatives of the freemen of the State 
shall consist of persons most noted for wisdom 
and virtue . . .” and, among the noble aims, 
which were copiously listed, was the “‘intent to 
encourage literature and everything truly 
laudable.” As yet those poverty-stricken, 
harassed Indian fighters on the farthest 
frontier had no literature at all; some of them, 
perhaps most of them, only knew there was 
such a thing as “‘literature” because they had 
seen the pastor’s library! Never mind. If 
literature helped to make men wise and vir- 
tuous, then Frankland would get some some- 
where. 


HUS far matters had progressed peacefully. 

No one, not even the Tiptons, dissented. 
What arguments took place were about how 
to improve the provisions already accepted. 
Then the consideration of a man for gover- 
nor arose. John Tipton made a speech out- 
lining the noble and wise qualities which the 
Governor of Frankland must possess, and also 
the mean, sly, ambitious traits which he must 
not have. 

“He must not be a man who thirsts for 
Power to use for his own selfish advantage; but 
aman whose courage, wisdom, unselfish service 
and integrity of purpose none can doubt.” 
So concluded Tipton and sat down. By a 


1925 


prearranged plan this was his friend Spencer’s 
cue to rise and cry loudly, 
“‘There is that man, boys! John Tipton!” 
Then Hans Kaffer and a group of such 
hangers-on to whom the Tiptons gave odd jobs 
and pennies were to shout and applaud and 
war-whoop and stir up so much excitement that 





John Tipton would sail in as governor on the 
crest of its wave. Perhaps the accident to | 
Spencer’s ankle made him slow in moving. He | 
had only begun to get up on his feet when Andy 

sprang aloft on his bench and yelled, 

“Nolichucky Jack!” 

“Jack! Jack!” shouted Tuleko, leaping up | 
beside Andy. Tuleko did not know what it all | 
meant, of course; but if Andy was going to 
jump in the air yelling “Jack,” he was going 
to do it too. 

“Andy, get down and be quiet,” Sevier 
commanded. 

“No, Jack Sevier,” Andy shouted back. 
“T’'ll never get down nor stop shoutin’ for ye | 
till ye’re Gov’nor o’ Frankland. John Tipton, | 
ye’ve told us what like a man we need; an’ | 
ye’ve made a picture o’ Jack wi’ yer words | 
that’s truer than paint. Come on, boys! 
Make our Jack gov’nor!” | 

“Heh-yeh! Heh-yeh! Yeh-oo0-000,” the | 
Runner trilled off into a wonderful warewhoop, | 
which was caught up by men on all sides. It | 
might be said that John Sevier was elevated 
into the Governorship of the first State west of 
the Appalachians not by the counted votes of | 
his civilized white brethern but on the swelling | 
rhythms of the fiercest, most savage form of 
human expression, namely, the redman’s 
war-cry. 


OHN TIPTON’S face turned black with rage. 
Why not, indeed? This was the very 
demonstration he had staged in advance for 
himself, whereby his own name should sweep 
the convention like a flame! And now the wild 
gleeful shouts of Wataugans who had been 
stampeded by a couple of obstreperous scouts 
—one of them an Indian, too!—had carried the 
man he hated into the highest office of the new 
State. Well, there was the letter from the 
Governor of North Carolina in his pouch, 
offering him honors. He would accept those 
honors! And, as representative of North | 
Carolina, he would carry on a civil war, if need | 
be, against Frankland—until he had polled | 
John Sevier down. 
When the cheers were over, John Tipton | 
called his brother and his henchmen to him and 
paraded to the door. Every one watched this 
move, puzzled. | 

“Where are you goin’, John?” asked Sheriff 
Burke. Tipton turned in the doorway, and 
drew his pistol. 

“T’d be doin’ no more than my duty if I 
fired,” he snarled. ‘‘ You thought I was ready 
to be a traitor to my beloved State, North 
Carolina, eh? I only wanted to find out what 
sort of rogues you were. I fooled you all. I 
stand for North Carolina. I warn you that 
your proceedings put you within reach of the 
law. And, mark this—I’m speakin’ to you, 
John Sevier—I am the law now in Watauga, 
for the Governor has stripped you of your title 
as Colonel of Washington County and given it 
to me. If you try to exercise the power of a 
governor in this county you will run foul of me. 
You hear? You will run foul of me!” 

“Maybe I will, John, maybe I will,” 
Nolichucky Jack responded cheerfully. Tipton 
seemed about to choke, as he glared for a 
moment, speechless, at Sevier. Then he rushed 
out. Burke got slowly to his feet and lumbered 
to the door. He stood there for a few moments 
looking down the road where the Tiptons were 
1ost to view in a cloud of dust. 

“John’s makin’ purty good time,” was all he 
said, as he came back to his seat. A buzz of 
talk began, about what North Carolina might 
do, about what laws they should make first, 
and what salaries they should pay. After some 
discussion they settled the Governor’s salary. 
John Sevier would be paid “two hundred mink 
skins per annum!” 

Andy felt Tuleko’s fingers pulling his sleeve. 

“Where him new State?” the Runner wanted 
to know. 

““Oh—? Jack’s got it,” Silent Scot answered, 
his lip twitching with mirth. 








[Author’s note: The historical events 
re the founding of the first Western State 
have been placed in one day for the pur- 





poses of the narrative.| 








30th, 1925, by the Department of Scout 
Suppliesas an Official professional 

quality Bugle for The Boy Scouts of America. 
For several months previous to this decision 
the Scout Headquarters had been testing and 
investigating the merits of a great many 
American and Foreign made bugles. All the 
samples were tested by professional army 
buglers and _ by Scout buglers. Each sam- 
ple was rated by four separate tests—for ease 
of playing, good tonal quality, uniformity of 
pitch, and general suitability. 
4. When the ratings were fompared the 

King’’ stood highest of all in the estimation 
of professional army players, amateurs, and 
Boy Scouts alike! 

Made Exactly Like Professional 

Band Instruments 

King Bugles are made by The H. N. White 
Co., manufacturers of King Band Instruments 
which are known the world over for high 
quality and perfect workmanship. The same 
careful workmanship used in building ‘‘King’’ 
Saxophones, Trumpets, Trombones, etc., is 
found in the King Bugies. The finest French 
trumpet brass is tempered and drawn to the 
shape of the bell, the slides are accurately 
ground and tightly fitted to prevent leaks— 
the mouthpipe is made of seamless tubing so 
acid corrosion will not find a seam to attack. 


Description and prices 
The Bugles are brass finish, highly polished, 


Te King Bugle was adopted on April 





Try the KING Scout Bugle 


the mouthpiece is silver plated to prevent 
corrosion and is attached to the bugle bya 
chain. The Boy Scout Emblem and “King” 
trademark are engraved on the bell. They 
are built in the Key of G with a slide to tune 
to Key of F—and constructed according to 
the U. S. Government standards. The price 
is $6.00 either at your local dealers, the De- 
partment of Scout Supplies or direct from 
the factory. 


Where to Get a “King” 

You can get a “‘King” Bugle thru your local 
music store where “‘King”’ Band Instruments 
are sold—if there is no dealer near you then 
write direct to the Department of Scout 
Supplies of the Boy Scouts in New York City, 
200 Fitth Ave., or write direct to us at the 
factory. 

You can earn a Merit Badge for Bugling 
more easily with a King than any other. 

Get one of these bugles now and see how 
easy it is to play one. Once you learn to play 
a bugle you can easily play other brass instru- 
ments such as trumpet, cornet, trombone, 
etc., for they all are alike in producing the 
tones. Send in the coupon below for more 
detailed information about bugles or other 
band instruments. 


THE H. N. WHITE CoO. 
Makers of “King” Band Instruments 
5220-67 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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H City__ 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-67 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


gee Send me without obligation the following: 
|__| Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


Coupon C] Catalogs and literature regarding 


(State which instrument, whether saxophone, trombone, etc.) 
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Make money by getting new subscribers. 
The rest is easy. For sales help and ideas write: 


JOHN GARDNER. 
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How they love it, those aboriginal blacks in the desert land of the 
boomerang, the sand and the spinifex! 
battle dances; their feasts and fights. 


Travel with Jim Morse, Captain Burr, and ‘The Admiral’ through 
the pages of BOYS’ LIFE in “Jim Morse in Australia,” now running. 
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| How to Build a Radio Receiver for $5.52 


(Concluded from page 26) 








be sharp and turned rapidly but with little 
pressure. This procedure will result in clean, 
unchipped holes. 

After the required holes are drilled, the pencil 
lines should be erased byesandpapering and 
a coat or two of stain can be applied if de- 
sired. 

The coil is wound with 45 turns of wire, 
over three, under three, with taps taken the 


External Connections 


The telephone receivers are connected to the 
posts provided for them. The antenna is 
connected to “a” and the ground to “b.” 
The lightning arrester is connected between 
antenna and ground as shown. The lightning 
arrester is conveniently mounted on the 
window sill. The antenna wire should not be 


























7th, 14th, and 21st turns. Over three, under 
three, means over three spokes, of the spider- 
web form, and under three spokes, as illus- 
trated in Figure 4. The turns are wound 
tightly. After seven turns are wound, a loop 
about three inches long is twisted, forming a 
double lead. This constitutes the first tap. 
The winding is continued, additional taps 
being. made, as directed, at the 14th and 21st 
turns. 

In connecting the set, looking at the panel 
from the rear, the start or lower terminal of 
the coil leads to the first switch point (from 
left to right), the 1st tap to the second switch 
point, the 2nd tap to the third switch point 
and the 3rd tap to the four or right-hand point. 
The outer end of the coil leads to the antenna 
post. -Loops are made in the tap leads, and 
the enamel scraped off, so that contact will be 
made with the nuts on the switch points 
under which they are"placed. 


Mounting 


After the eleven plate condenser has been 
assembled (in many cases it can be bought 
complete for the total cost of its parts), it is 
mounted on the panel by the three screws 
provided for this purpose. If the holes in the 
panel are not quite properly spaced, they can 
be reamed slightly to compensate for any dis- 
crepancy. The dial is adjusted so that zero 
is at the top of the panel—at which point an 
indicating line may be inked in—when the 
rotary plates are entirely out. 

The bushing for the switch lever and the 
four switch points are secured in their proper 
places. The crystal detector stand is mounted 
with a single screw through the center, two 
small holes on the right-hand side being pro- 
vided for the leads. 

The remaining parts of the receiver, the 
fixed condenser and the coil, are supported by 
the wiring in back of the panel. 


The Wiring 
The internal connections of the set are 
shown in the diagram Figure 2. Small “a” 
is the antenna post (upper left from the front) 
running to the top of coil L, to one side of the 
condenser, and to the 
crystal detector. The 
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Fig. III 


smaller than number 14 B&S gauge, or its 
equivalent in stranded wire, and this same 
large wire should be used for the heavy leads 
shown in Figure 2 


The Aerial 

The crystal receiver will operate on an indoor 
antenna but will give much more satisfactory 
results on an outdoor system. For an indoor 
aerial it is advisable to run a single stretch, of 
wire through rooms and hall as far as possible 
without doubling back upon itself. No 
particular precautions need be taken for insu- 
lation, nor is a lightning arrester necessary 
with an indoor aerial. 

A horizontal length of about seventy-five 
feet is best with an outdoor sys- 
tem. A longer antenna, while 
increasing volume and distance, 
generally boosts up interference 
in the same proportion. The 
aerial should be swung as high 
and clear as is conveniently pos- 


€ Wire sible. 


increase almost 








Low antennas and an- |} 
tennas surrounded by houses and | 
trees will work, but efficiency will | 
in proportion | 


with the height and the absence | 


« Spokes ‘ 
roofs, trees, and other absorbing 
obstructions. 

The antenna should be insu- 
lated at each end, and, if possible, 
the horizontal and vertical (lead- 
in) parts should be one long 
piece of wire. If two lengths of 
wire are used, they should be 
soldered at the joint. As a 
rule more than one wire for 
receiving is undesirable. 

The lead-in should be guyed away from walls 
if necessary, and should be heavily taped or 
otherwise insulated wherever it comes in con- 
tact with fire escapes—windows, etc. Remem- 
ber, the crystal receiver depends altogether 
upon the energy the antenna system picks up, 
and it must be conserved by every practical 
care. There is no radio frequency amplification, 
or local batteries, and the telephone receivers 
are actuated by the 
minute currents induced 


Fig, 
IV 





lower terminal and taps 

of the coil areconnected  j 
as described. Thebush- = 
ing of the switchleveris = 
wired to the ground post 5 
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HOW TO BUILD A “B” 
BATTERY ELIMINATOR 


by the radio wave. 

The lead-in may be 
brought through the top 
of the window with the 
usual precaution of tap- 


SO 





“b” (lower left) and to 
the variable condenser 
and telephone receiver post (lower right) “d. 
The upper telephone post runs to the crystal 
detector. The fixed condenser, C2, is con- 
nected across the phone binding posts, “c” 
and “d.” Figure 5 is a rear and front view 
of the completed receiver. The connections 
within the set may be made with what is left 
over from the coil. The writer, however, had 
some number 18 bell orannunciator wire, which, 
being larger and stiffer, was a bit better for this 
purpose. Using the parts photographed and 


” 





described, no soldering was necessary. 


ing. Or, any of the sev- 
vs eral lead-in devices may 
be employed if the experimenter so desires. 


The Ground 

The water-pipe or radiator make equally 
satisfactory grounds. The wire need only 
be wrapped tightly around a scraped portion 
of the pipe and taped. Such a ground, how- 
ever, should be renewed every six months or 
so. A more permanent ground is secured by 
soldering or by using the common ground 
clamp. A ground wire can often be clamped 
under a valve nut on the radiator. 


of nearby dumbwaiter shafts, tin | 
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of “Varsity 
Quality 


HE coaches and trainers 
who turn out the material 
for the All-American teams 
know the value of dependable 
equipment. 
Why should you give any less 
thought to bringing your team 
victoriously through the 
season. 
Let the Reach dealer show you what 
the big varsities are using this season. 


For nearly sixty, years the leading 
amateurs and “pros” in all de- 
partments of sport have looked to 
*Reach.”? Nowhere in the world will 
you find better equipment than you 
can buy right in your own home city 
—at the Reach dealers, and that in- 
cludes golf goods. Ask him for a 
catalog, or write us. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative 
Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
San Francisco 




















LAST BUT NOT LEAST 


Surely you’ve been read- 
ing Irving Crump’s great 
stories of Og and Ru, the 
hairy boys. 

Remember how Og invented 
the bow and arrow and used 
it so effectively against the 


crafty leopard in ‘‘Og and the 
Winged Death”! 


You can’t afford to miss up on 
the last and most thrilling 
adventure of Og. It’s coming 
in the October issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE and the title is *‘Og 
Traps the Wind.” 


Crucial moments, thrills 
and excitement galore. 
And this is only one of the 
many reasons why you should 
make certain of your October 
copy of 


BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Operation 

The operation of even a simple receiver 
js a matter best taught by individual experi- 
ence. A good starting point on our crystal 
receiver is to set the switch on the second 
tap, and tune for stations with the con- 
denser while the detector is being adjusted. 
The process of adjusting the detector consists 
of moving the catwhiskers lightly over the 
surface until a sensitive spot is found. It isa 
simple matter on most crystals obtainable 
today where the entire surface is comparatively 
sensitive. An occasionally difficult adjust- 
ment can be expedited by having someone 
ring the doorbell while the catwhisker is being 
moved. A rough buzz will be heard in the 
*phones when a sensitive spot is discovered. 

The highest waves will be tuned in with the 


switch lever set on the right, the lowest waves 
on the left and the intermediate lengths in 
between. 


Range 


The probable range of broadcast receiving 
apparatus is little more than a matter of 


guess. It depends too much on individual 
conditions. Crystal sets have received dis- 


tances over a thousand miles on many occa- 
sions. 

Using a short indoor antenna, stations fifteen 
miles away have been enjoyably received in 
the writer’s laboratory. Using an average out- 
side aerial, the crystal set, as we have described 
it, should not be depended on for consistent 
reception of pleasurable loudness over distances 
in excess of 25 miles. 





Jim Morse in Australia | 


(Continued from page 6) 
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Jim and the skipper had supper at the 
Borealis Hote! where Gordon Langley was 
remembered by their host. He believed him 
long since dead. 

“Those myalls have made tucker of him, 
sure as shootin’” he said pessimistically. 
“The blacks he took in came back long ago. 
They'll tell you the same thing. He changed 
’em for others, of course, as he got in further. 
None of them’ll venture into the territory of 
another tribe. Bound to get nolla-nolla’ d— 
that’s clubbed. Made ¢talgoro. Know what 
that is? Human flesh. Why, they eat their 
kids rather than bring ’em up where food is 
scarce. 

“T w’udn’t go in beyond if all the gold was 
piled up in a pyramid an’ mine fer the takin’. 
Notme. You watch your myall guides if you’re 
goin’ in after him. Don’t turn your back to 
’em. You won’t find him. They’ve made tools 
an’ ornymints of his bones long ago.” 

“We're not takin’ any guides,” said the 
skipper. “‘Use our own natives. From the 
islands. Pick up the lingo as we go along. 
We’re used to the bush. 

“Vou think you are,’’said the man pityingly. 
“Wait till you hear the bunyip howl, or those 
black devils dancin’ at a corroborce, painted 
like skellytons, waitin’ fer the talgoro to be 
cooked.” 

“We've seen that sort of thing before,” 
said Burr quietly. ‘‘Thanks for the warnin’, 
just the same.” 

“There’s some folks won’t take advice,” 
said the hotel-keeper. “I'll give you one bit 
jest the same. Make your wills before you 
start.” 

“He’s a cheerful cuss,” said the skipper. 
“T suppose he’d like to bet us we won’t come 
back, if he thought he could collect.” 

They started in the morning, all hands in the 
larger whaleboat, big enough for the ten of 
them, their equipment, made up from long 
experience but cut to the limit, and the 
Admiral. That bird had its traveling cage, 
which he seldom occupied, save at night. The 
wind was favorable for a lug and they sailed 
on for several miles past banks covered with 
mangrove forests, which gradually opened 
up to a broad, flat valley, thoroughly culti- 
vated. 

On the second morning they passed the 
last of the plantations. Ahead were the scrub- 
clad hills at the foot of which lay Herbert 
Vale. All about them. the land showed fresh 
and green. They saw no blacks, no signs of 
human occupation, though they did not 
doubt but what their progress was marked and 
reported. Streams joined the river, where the 
current ran swiftly, veiled by vines. There 
Were grassy patches of tender green, and once 
they saw a band of wallaby bounding through 
the tall stems. There were innumerable 
locusts that made a whistling noise in their 
passage. And at night the mosquitoes were 
as great a torment as they had been on the 
Fly River, in New Guinea. 

The river narrowed and the wind would no 
longer set them along. They took to the oars 
again and made fair progress. 

Darkness came before they selected a good 
Spot to tie up for the night. This was a grassy 
Promontory, and they glided up to it in silence. 
Suddenly Tufa, his broad ‘nostrils dilating, 
held up a hand and whispered a native word. 
“Smoke.” 

Then they all caught the odor of burning 
wood, 

_ They were forty miles from the mouth of the 
tiver. In the myall country! The skipper and 
Jim, their automatics handy in their holsters, 
cautiously parted the bushes and crept along, 
the wood smell clearer. There came a tapping 
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sound, rhythmical, wooden, not a drum. They 
caught the glint of a fire. 

Tufa now glided ahead on his belly, and they 
followed him. Suddenly they halted on the 
edge of a depression and saw the fire sur- 
rounded by squatting blacks. One of them 
beat with a boomerang against his nolla-nolla 
club. 

Another sang monotonously, repeating 
again and again the same syllables. Three 
men stood by what seemed to be a great 
anthill, stopping with wet earth little vents 
where steam issued. 

They were cooking something. 
Talgoro? 

Over a pit where hot stones were laid in the 
universal custom of the South Pacific cooks, 
green leaves had been piled in layers, the 
flesh sandwiched between these and yet more 
leaves, with dirt piled high in the form of a 
pyramid. 

They had seen scenes like this before. It 
might be a quiet family or tribal affair. That 
depended upon what the heap contained. 
The men were not painted, which was reassur- 
ing, but doubtless they had the weapons that 
they kept close to them day and night. 

The sing-song went on to its indolent tap- 
tap accompaniment. 

Then a bearded man—they were all naked— 
said something in a guttural, and the cooks 
began to take away the dirt. The whites held 
their breath for the revelation. 

The meat looked like coils of rope, cables 
carefully bound together. Two of them. 
The smell of cooking flesh rose on the still air 
while the mosquitoes buzzed about them. 

They were giant snakes. The bands were 
loosened and the snakes stretched out while 
the blacks gathered eagerly around. They 
seemed to detach a jawbone from each reptile 
and with it cut carefully along the sides. The 
plentiful fat was taken and handed in long 
strings to the greedy mouths, then the hearts, 
livers and lungs were divided and given as 
titbits to the elders. 

Last of all, the flesh was cut up and bitten 
into eagerly. They crushed the backbones 
between stones and sucked at them, they 
sucked the juice that dribbled from the meat. 
It was a horrible repast, from the mode of 
eating, though the smell of the meat was 
savory enough to their own empty stomachs, 
supperless as yet. 

It was the Admiral who unwittingly be- 
trayed them. 

Left alone in the boat, the bird grew rest- 
less and a little peevish. The mosquitoes did 
not spare him, and his night cage with its 
screen of netting was not ready. He squawked 
a vigorous protest. Probably he smelled the 
food. 

‘Four bells. Bring on the grub!” 

Instantly the scene changed. The blacks 
sprang to their feet, seizing their weapons, 
clubs, spears, boomerangs and wide-bladed 
wooden swords, their faces, greasy with the 
meal, indescribably savage in the firelight. 

The bearded man made a gesture and they 
stood still, facing the hidden whites and their 
men. The Admiral yelled again. They had no 
knowledge this was a bird or they might have 
been checked. They knew enough of the white 
man’s tongue to recognize that whites were 
near, in their territory. 

“What's the matter no-ow? What's the big 
idea?” 

The blacks gathered in a sudden phalanx. 
They began to leap up and down. The bearded 
man bellowed an order.” 

“Here they come, Jim.” said the skipper. 
“We’ve got to stop ’em.” 

(To be continued in the October Boys’ Lire) 
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Ward's 
Sets are 
easy to 
install 








Ward’s New Radio Catalogue 


The 52 fully illustrated pages of thisnew 
cataloguearesimply invaluable toevery- 
one interested in Radio. And one copy is 
to be yours Free— merely for the asking! 

It shows guaranteed Radio sets, one tube 
sets that give remarkable results, and sets of 
every variety up to Ward’s new five-tube one- 
dial control. Think of tuning in one station 
after another by turning a single dial! \ 

It shows gudranteed, tested parts, batteries, 
cabinets, contains a list of stations, a radio 
log for recording stations. It is a complete 
radio manual—sent entirely free! 


Ward’s is Headquarters for Radio 
And best of all, the catalogue offers you 
everything new in Radio at a big saving in 
price. 

At Ward’s, everything for Radio is sold 
without the usual “‘Radio Profits.’’ Thousands 
of pleased customers write us of their constant 
delight with Ward’s Radio products. 


Our 53 year old Policy 
For 53 years we have sold our quality merchan- 
dise under a Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the quality of everything 
shown in this Radio Catalogue. 


Be sure and ask for Radio Catalogue No, 8-R 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive, 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 





























One day Ralph answered an 
““Ad” just like this one. 
We told him about the 
Crowell Junior Salesmen. 
He started off and whee!— 
how he did make good. 


To-day he has money for the 
movies, sodas, and anything 
else he wants. Beside this 
money he has won many 
free prizes—- among them 
a radio set. _ He did this by 
his work as a Crowell Junior 
Salesman.’ 


How Ralph Earned 


e . 5 
His Radio! 
Ralph Williams, is a peppy, 
regular fellow. He wanted a 


radio set. _Here’s how he earned 
it without cost. So can you! 


You, too, can be a Junior Sales- 
man. It’s lots of fun—easy 
work—no experience needed to 
start. Just deliver to regular 
customers the three best known 
magazines in America. We teach 
you how to get these customers. 


So send the coupon now! There 
is a big prize book showing over 
200 splendid articles you can 
win. Do the same as Ralph. 
Start on the road to money and 
prizes now. 


Send the Coupon to-day 


Mr. J. Thayer, 
Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Please tell’ me all about the money and prizes 
I can earn as a Crowell Junior Salesman. 



































The Tale of Two Pictures 


First look at the one at the top—boys all reading 
BOYS’ LIFE—enjoying it, getting valuable hints that 
advance. them in Scouting and all boy interests. And 
thousands of boys are doing it right now—as you are. 

Next, glance at the stalwart group of scouts below. 
They are part of United States ‘“‘ Jamboree Troop’’— 
picked scouts from all over the country—winners of 
the first place at the International Meet in Denmark. 
Get this!—every one of the group below had been a 


regular BOYS’ LIFE reader. 
BOYS’ LIFE Makes Better Scouts! 


Do you know any scouts or other boys who are not 
acquainted with BOYS’ LIFE? Then do them a big 
good turn! Lend them a copy or two and then—get 
them to subscribe for themselves. 

BOYS’ LIFE has many boy representatives who 
are well paid for successful effort. BOYS’ LIFE is 
in demand; the fastest growing boys’ magazine in 
America! You can start immediately. For supplies 
and sales training write to: 


Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















6020 Broadway, Dept. L, 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET 


AL STAMP COMPANY 


5 A REGULAR PICTURE GALLERY. CAT.$10.00 
10French Col., 10 British Col., 10 Port. Col., Small —ONLY 25c. No approvals sent. Other Bargains. 
. 250 Hinges, Perforation Gauge and Millimetre | DIFF = diff. in every packet. 1000 diff. 85c, 3 Abyssinia 
seale and a packet of 100 Diff. Stamps, all for 10c. to 5e, 11 

new approval Coe 


Albania 20c, 12 Azerbaijan 10c, 10 Congo 1l5c, 

25c 10° Nyassa 15c, 10 Morocco 10c, 10 Tunis 10c¢, 10 U. 
S.Battleships 10c,50 Roumania 20c, 40 Caucasia 40c. 
San Antonio, Texas. | S. GROSSMAN CO., Box 120, Madison Sq. Sta., N. Y. City 





TT] Pea ize samy water, perforation gauge, mm: | BOYS! | A SUNNY CALIFORNIA SPECIAL 
seale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & | 105 different from such countries as Abyssinia, Bulgaria 


rforation 


Uganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast, | White Russia and many others; 250 hinges, 
a q. —— to applicants for | gauge, millimeter scale and stamp holder only 


. I e Persia, 
OP Tip- Tov. v AD CENTS to applicants for our Hy-grade approv: ais. 
Ter TOP STAMP. CO. - Palmer Lake, Colorado | H. W. MYERS & CO., Dept. A, 2931 Acton St., Berkeley, Calif. 





EUROP 


»vals, send 2 cents postage. 20¢e. 50% approval sheets sent 


ADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 





cataloguing several dollars free 


. e 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
to applicants for our Net Ap- postas ye 


Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


All different, a wonderful collec- 
BOO NEW ica of thoes popular stamps. 100 ‘ae bite. STAMPS FREE 








with each order. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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HIS is one of the new air-mail envelopes.” 

Mr. Birwood with Bob and Harry were 
gathered at a table in the Franklin Stamp 
Club. The envelope in question was printed 
in horizontal stripes of red, white and blue, a 
combination of the patriotic and practical. 
“The striking colors make them easy of identi- 
fication and assure their inclusion in air-mail,”’ 
Mr. Birwood explained. 

“Tt is postmarked New York,” said Bob. 
“Ts much time saved by sending letters this 
way rather than by the railwoad?” 

“Flyers leave New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
each night at 9:30 stopping at Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, at 11:30, then Cleveland, Ohio, 
at 2:20 A. M., where the mail is transferred to 
another plane. A stop is made at Bryan and 
finally Chicago is reached by 5:45 in the 
morning. A total of eight hours and fifteen 
minutes, including stops, leaves the railroad 
train far behind.” 

“Why don’t they travel in the daylight? I 
should think it would be much safer,” Harry 
asked. 

You’d never guess the reason. It saves 
interest on money. At the close of the day, 
business houses at either end of the route 
forward money so that it will be ready for use 
the next morning. To make the journey as 
safe as possible the Government has prepared 
landing fields all along the route and has 
lighted them with powerful beacons of five 
million candle-power which may be seen at a 
distance of fifty miles. There are other lights 
between, some colored, to serve as guides. 
Instead of starting the eastern end of the route 
from Hempstead, Long Island, where the 
famous aviation fields are, the railroad carries 
the New York mail to New Brunswick, where 
a seventy-seven-acre field has been prepared. 
This was done to avoid crossing the Orange 
Mountains, dangerous for flyers in storm or 
fog. The New Brunswick field is made as 
bright as day by the five-million candle-power | 
searchlight.” 

“How long is the route?” Harry inquired. 

“Seven hundred and fifty-four miles. The 
risk in crossing mountainous regions is because 
of the difficulty in finding landing-places. After 
leaving New Brunswick there is a stretch of 
rugged country that has been the subject of 
special study and preparation. In one case the 
flat top of a mountain was used; in another an 
island in a river had to be cleared of trees and 
leveled.” 

“How many letters is a plane expected to 
carry?” was asked. 

“About twenty thousand, or the equivalent 
in packages. No single package may weigh 
more than fifty pounds or exceed more than 
seven feet in length.” 

““And I suppose planes are coming from 
Chicago to New York at about the same time 
as those going west?” Bob suggested. 

“Chicago mail leaves for the East at 8:30 
P. M., making similar stops and transfers 
before arriving at the New York terminal at 
6 o’clock. 

“Some collectors think this fad for airplane 
envelopes is interferring with regular collect- 
ing, that interest is being split up. It seems 
to me to be just a matter of individual taste. 
Some will collect only these covers; others will 
not be interested in them and will want 
regular postage stamps only. I like a little of 
each. An airplane envelope, mounted on a 
special page, adds a certain romance, and is 
sure to interest those who are not collectors 
when the album is shown. To know that the 
particular envelope in my collection has 
traveled through the air high over mountains 
and lakes to come safely to me—there’s a 
thrill to it. One or two such covers would 
satisfy me, though. The good old stamps 
mounted in neat rows, a whole page complete 
—How about it, Bob?” 

“Same here,” Bob grinned. ‘How would 
you like advertisements of soap and auto- 
mobiles and cigarettes on the back of United 
States stamps? There is an effort being made 
to have Congress pass such a law. Australia 
allows it and Italy has given the idea con- 
sideration. What do you think, Mr. Bir- 
wood?” 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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An Especially Selected 
List for September 


Start your Fall collecting by selections from these 
SCOTT SEALD packets of guaranteed stamps. 
Some of these packets have never before been of. 
fered to readers of thispaper. Order by number, 


Packet No. 244, Africa 50 diff. .25; No. 88, Can. 
ada 25 dif. .10; No. 220, Central America 100 
diff. 1.25; No. 22, Asia roo diff. .60; No. rs4 
British Cols. 100 diff. .35; No. 314, Barbados fx 
diff. .60 (a big value); No. 316 Straits Sett]. 
ments 30 diff. .50; No. 296, Travancore 10 d i. 
.20; No. 108, Indian States .25 diff. .15; No. 113, 
Australian Commonwealth 15 diff. -10; No. 140, 
Europe rooo diff. 2.00. Postage extra on orders 
of .25 or less. 


Ask for our free price list and information about 
our big approval department. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y, 


Ancient land of Arabs, massacres 
PERSIA mysteries! We offer 25 differnt 
Persia, Including Scarce, beautify 


colored stamps, many high values; also set unused aero 
pls me Sta amps; also fine packet 50 different including 
. Kenya, Uganda, Gold Coast. This Big Lot, 
16 ‘cents, only to approval applicants furnishing” refer- 
ences. Secut number O. K. Extra! Scarce Hayti 
stamp Catalog $1.00 FREE if order sent immediately. 
| Act quick! Send 6 cents for $20 Mexican Revolution bill 
and Stamp and Coin price list. COINS—Three different 
eropesn 16c; Two kinds South American 17c. 
MERS, 219 Flatiron Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 

















ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
| Egypt (sphinx) ; Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
| Tunis (arab); T urkey (sacred mosque) ; Belgium (showing 

battle between angel and “old horns” ); Congo (head- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable Stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents, 

Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CoO., Box 515, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phentom Packet at 86, the 
names of three of your — who collect stamps: and we will give 
you, free of charge. a scarce set of 11 dif. Albania pend dit land— 
cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, write immediate. 


$6.00 for 12c 


¥ ine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful sts alnps) ; per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela cat. value (1923) $2./9. All for 12c to applis 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 








GENUINE STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
} 00 tries, Australia, North, Central and South 





a, Russia, Africa, China, Japan, Brit- 
‘rench, Colonies, War issues, etc., 430 
} 500 stamp hinges, pocket stock book, per- 
foration gauge and 3 United States stamps 
issued before 1872. Biggest bargain ever 
Cc. ee Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
ack. 
| HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT ’ 


All for 12c; triangle stamp; small album; 250 hinges; 5 
large French Colonials; 2 special deliveries: Airmail set; 
Red Cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 
| diffe rent including Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good 

| Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc. This wonderful outfit 
| and 16 page price list only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





1Wik LIGHT APPROVALS 









Six Mozambique or » Semen 4 gig FREE to collectors re- 
questing our Twinlight Approvals, ecial premium given for 
collectors buying or selling three of our sheets. Dandy stamps. 
Pictures, Animals, etc. Give references. 


EBEN H. TARR Gloucester, Mass. 








(300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
= price-list to those only asking to see our classy 
~ discount approval sheets. Hinges 10c per 1000 , 
postpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, post-paid. 
. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg. , Kansas City, Mo. 


Ss) Sq] 50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
is Mexico, etc., and album...............- 
S _ mixed 40c. 50 diff. U. S. 25e. 1000 ( 


| inges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
| List free. 1 buy collections. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Five Different Airmail Stamps Given | 
to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses ‘4c postage. 20 UNUSED eae ae ns 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 38c, both $1.2 Free 

| hinges with each $1.25 order. 
Buckey Stamp Co., 712 E. Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 


Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15e. 
1 O O Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 
B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


DISCOUNT 4,30° (7% 


Stamps FREE 
7 0%, sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J, EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 
? m 

ANC triangle stamp, set German 

stamps with (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
seale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
samp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set, 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, etc. Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


— 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Asa premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty~- 

five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 

sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, i perforation 
auge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
m Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
¢., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotoraso® ses, cote. 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c: Fine 








BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
: * the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savare), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 6 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 





B. 1 Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
oys * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15¢ to approral applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 1€6, Toledo, Ohic. 


“Oh, Boys!”’ Mystics “Mysterious’’ Packet! 


(CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Abyssinia, Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo,etc. This wonderful packet containing 
105 all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to ap- 

Big Price List Free with each order. 


roval Te STAN 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 








EXCEPTIONAL EDGEWOOD OUTFIT! 


Contains (1] small stamp album; (2) 250 peelable hinges: [3] perfo- 
ration gauge, millimetre scale and ruler; {4) large illustrated price 
list; (5) Ene pocket book for duplicates; [6) 5 blank approval! sheets: 
(7) 25 all diff. Hungary; (8) 10 diff. Czecho-Slovakia: (9) triangle 
stamp; jo) 55 all diff. from Egypt, Africa, Argentina, Cuba, Do- 
minican Rep 





-, ete. Thiscomplete outfit —10 big articles, for only 12c 
te approval applicants. Edgewood Stamp Co., Milford, Conn. 


FAMOUS “BUCKEYE” OUTFIT | 


101 different stamps for 10c. Includes stamps from 
Japan, Italy, Roumania, Denmark, Sweden, Bavaria, | 
British, French and Port. Colonies, ete. Also 100 hinges, 
album and gauge to all asking for our 50% approvals. 


¢ 


WELLER STAMP CO., 246 E.H. BLVD., ELYRIA, OHIO 








ay Two scarce countries 

Abyssinia and Nyassa. which you haven't 

ot i llection. 

I offer for 15¢ to approval applicants only a set ors different Toth 

century Abyssinia and a set of 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 
issue) ARD LA almost $1.00. 

RICHARD LAMPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


' Fine packet, 50 different absolutel, i 
E xtra! endae testa ibe solutely free with each 





105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
: tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations 
with dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 


l4e., 45¢e., $1.35, $2.45. B 

ites, world catalog of stampe, . BULLARD & CO., 
te Sep Guide 10e, Direct hn. 446 Tremont St., Dept. AQ, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


9 STAMP 











70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries } tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andourpamphlet, which tells you ‘How to make your collection 


of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. | 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company | 
Room 3} 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. | 





BIG VARIETY PACKET 
via, ete.! 

Europe 19¢ 
lands $1. 
Islands 6 50 Asia 18c; 40 Canada 37¢; 30 Scenery 21c; 
1 Benin 5c; 1 Hejaz 5c; 1 Niue 5c; 20 Sweden 5c; 10 Angola 
19¢; 10 Cape Verde 14c; 50 Ecuador 41c; 5) Belgium 22c; 
2 North Borneo 5c. Gray Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 


NYASSA _ GIRAFFES 
and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FUME ZMANCLE. AM (aly @ 

to Etroduce approvals y c. 


FENNEL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo, 


100 "Stawes' FREE 
to ae. for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


HRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg. 


Interesting collection, Lat- 
Free for 2c postage. 50 Danzig 39c: 150 
25 Balkans 10c; 50 Czecho 14c; 100 Nether- 

U.S. 10¢; 400 Foreign 37¢; 20 South Sea 
























ilwaukee, Wis. 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
le. List of 1500 stamps at ic each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allenstein 

Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only ro cents. 

4 diff. Albanio, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, 12c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 

1 Cook Is.,3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 

9. 10 Nyassa, r2c. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, sc. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 

3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





NYASSA—3 diff., 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. Fr. 
and Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, Perf. gauge, 
—all for 10c. 50 diff. French Cols. 15c. Above 
specials to approval a only! 1000 
peelable Hinges, 10c; 1000 mixed, over 20 
countries, Only 33c. Big Lists Free. We Want 
collections. 





BYMOR STAMP CoO. ’ 


1925 


Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“There are plenty of places for advertise- 
ments without cheapening the appearance oi 
our stamps in that way. We place portraits 
of our great men on them and I think we can 
afford to do without any revenue that might 
be derived in such an undignified way. We 
owe deeper respect to men like Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
I happen to have a few of the Australians in 
my pocket stock book.” Drawing it from his 
pocket, he selected a two pence New Zealand 
of the 1882 issue and on the reverse side was 
printed in purple ink; ‘B—’s Pills Purify the 
Blood.’ 

“By the way,” said Bob, “there is a sug- 
gestion that Wilson’s portrait be placed on 
one of the postage stamps. I saw a paragraph 
about it in a newspaper.” 

“A very good idea. The one and a half 
cent value might have been used for that 
purpose since Harding’s portrait had already 
appeared on a two cent stamp. Our fractional 
postage stamps are the only issue of the sort 
gotten out by the Government. Post Office 
clerks make change with them. If you 
happen to have to pay ten and a half cents, 
the clerk may hand out a half cent stamp to 
cover the fraction due you in change. Some- 
one has suggested that the champion mean 
man might find the half cent an easy way to 
get rid of the collection plate in church. 

“Our hobby must be growing in popularity. 
The Dry Goods Economist télls of a depart- 
ment store that has recently put in a stock of 
forty thousand varieties of stamps ranging in 


price from one cent to forty dollars. The 
stock includes albums and catalogues. Oc- 


casionally special sales are advertised in the 
local newspapers. When a technical customer 
comes to the department he is turned over to 
one of the store’s service managers who is a 
stamp collector and an authority on the 
subject.” 

“When you boys are ready for college,” 
Mr. Birwood suggested, “you might like to 
study to become philatelic experts. The Mary- 
land Academy of Science at Baltimore has ap- 
pointed a Professor of Philately whose subject 
includes the collection of coins, manuscripts, 
autographs, and any objects on paper or mate- 
rials related to paper. The Stamp Collector’s 
Magazine had an advertisement of a stamp 
auction which was held at the Academy.” 





INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
badges awarded by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 

‘ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
to live like Princes. 





HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps - Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above th: sea level 


| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 








87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 








Henry Hilton’s | 
Dream Comes True 
(Concluded from page 30) 











After receiving the “donation,” the bandit 
joined his confederate who had slid quietly 
down from the box, and they backed away to 
their horses, mounted and rode away. 

“Well, son!’’ Clark exclaimed as_ they 
crawled back into the coach, “that shore was a 
close shave you had!” 

Henry could not help feeling that he had 
reached the estate of manhood. 

“T jest now remember who that scalawag 
is,” old Duckfoot exclaimed as he whipped up 
his team. ‘That’s Bill West, the road agent 
they’re ofierin’ two thousand dollars reward 
for! What a fool I was not to know him! 
Giddap, mules!” 

They made another change at Kingfisher and 
Henry took the seat beside Duckfoot on the 
box. 

“T suppose we are pretty safe now,” he 
remarked to the grizzled old coachman, “unless 
the redskins happen to be on the warpath.” 

“Ah!” the old man replied, ‘“‘if you’d made 
this trip a few months ago while they was 
holdin’ a ghost dance up and down the river, 
you’d had ’nought of ther wild doin’s to last 
ye a lifetime. Let’s go! We're losin’ time!” 
he yelled as he cracked his whip urging the 
mules to a lively trot. 

They soon reached Caddo Springs whence, 
from a hill, they could see the valley eight 
miles below where the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
agencies were located. At five o'clock, they 


rolled into Fort Reno and Henry heaved a 
sigh of relief as he delivered his money belt 
into the hands of the Trader’s Cashier and 
got his receipt. 









































for Boys’ Life one noon! 











200 Fifth Avenue 


| “BOYS’ LIFE ALL AROUND” 


That’s the motto of Harper Barnes, pictured above. 


He talked such good salesmanship that he sold 21 subscriptions j 
That netted him $10.50! 


Boys’ Life Pays Big Commissions 
to Its Agents 


Fall in line with the rest of the spare money earners. 


Write at once 
| for full directions | 


JOHN B. GARDNER 
BOYS’ LIFE j 











New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Little Yellow Scout 


T WAS a late afternoon of an early winter’s 

day. The setting sun was lighting up the 
distant hills, touching the roofs of their ancient 
Chinese temples with gold. On the deck of 
a trim launch that lay alongside the bund at 
Changsha stood a slender Chinese lad of fifteen. 
His head of shocky black hair was bare. His 
garments were of blue cotton cloth, padded 
with cotton wool. His unstockinged feet 
were thrust into a pair of black cloth shoes 
whose heels were crushed down under his feet. 

Yu Wang, as he was called, was alone on the 
launch save for the engineer, an old brown 
faced Chinese whose chief joy was to polish 
his well kept engines. He was never known to 
leave the boat even when in port. The launch 
was the property of a British merchant who 
had come from Hankow to this inland city on 
his company’s business. Yu Wang, the elder, 
captain of the boat was ashore playing mah 
jongg with some of his friends. 

The river, the Siang Kiang, which is nearly 

a mile wide as it flows by the city, was full of 
ships. Huge junks with their brown sails on 
bamboo stays were tacking up stream. Smal- 
ler boats rowed by a single stern oar were 
carrying passengers from the city to the island 
opposite where live the foreign consuls and 
a few European merchants. Below _ the 
island were anchored the gunboats of several 
foreign nations. These boats visit Changsha 
yearly during high water to protect the 
interests of foreign trade. 

The Chinese city, with its old gray walls, its 
tumble down houses built of tiles that bordered 
the river, and its hum of busy life pushed down 
almost to the water’s edge. Yu Wang, who 
was a stranger in the city, was feeling very 
lonely and bored that afternoon At his home 
in Hankow, he was always busy. . When he had 
nothing else to do, he tried to learn English. 
His master, the owner of the launch had sent 
him to one of the Chinese schools of the city. 
He had also made him a member of the Boy 
Scout troop of Hankow. He was fond of the 
drills and camping trips of the Scouts. It was 
a great relief from the cramped life on the 
launch where he lived with his father in the 
tiny cabin under the forward deck 

He sauntered out onto the after deck under 
the gaily striped awning and seated himself 
in one of the bamboo chairs which his master 
used when on the launch. He watched the line 
of water coolies whose business is to carry the 
water supply to the homes of the city. Each 
man bore two wooden buckets carried at either 
end of a bamboo pole balanced across his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Heigh-ho, heigh-ho” the men called in 
chorus as they trotted away with their load. 


Sv DDENLY there broke into the evening 
calm the sound of many excited voices. 
The coolies scattered right and left as a file of 


By A. E. 


soldiers appeared outside the city gate, 
followed by several sedan chairs. Each chair 
was carried by four men. This meant that 


their passengers were officials. Common 
people use but two bearers. The line headed 
straight for the launch. Yu Wang slipped 


from his comfortable seat to the deck and took 
his place at the gang-way intending to warn 
the intruders that his launch belonged to a 
“Wai Gwoh Ren,” (foreigner) and must not 
be boarded. The soldiers brushed him aside, 
paying no attention to his objections. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the chairs 
of the officials were set down on the deck, and 
from them issued two military officers of high 
rank, and an old man in a long black robe to 
whom the officers bowed with great politeness. 
Yu Wang again attempted to speak, but a 
soldier struck him with his gun, telling him 
that the ‘‘Tuchen,” (Governor) had use of the 
boat. One of the officers took command, and, 
before Yu Wang could slip past the soldier 
to the gang-way, it was drawn up and the 
launch was pushed off into the stream. The 
Governor grasped the shining brass rod that 
led to the master’s cabin and disappeared 
with the ofiicers. The soldiers crept into the 
smaller cabins below save for a man at the 
wheel. Yu Wang and the officer were alone 
above decks. Down below he could hear the 

iIdiers giving commands to the engineer who 
was forced to start his engines. 

Terror scized the boy. His knees knocked 
together in fright. His loyalty to his master 
was at stake and he was powerless to save the 
launch. He started to slink out of sight when 
the harsh voice of the officer arrested his 
flight. ‘‘Raise your flag,’”’ commanded the 
officer, “‘the Governor orders it.” 

With his teeth chattering Yu Wang made 


his way to the stern where the flags were 
stored. Well he knew that without the flag 


in its place, no foreign ship could pass the gun- 
boats in the river below. If only he dared 
disobey! The little launch was cutting the 
muddy waters of the river and the gunboats 
were not far away. ‘Be quick” said the 
officer, who had taken his stand beside the boy. 

With an inscrutable face Yu Wang drew out 
the small Union Jack and undid its ropes. He 
snapped them into the rings and with trembling 
hands hauled the flag to its place. 

The French gunboat was alongside. 
passed her swiftly. 

** Ai ya,” said Yu Wang, under his breath, 
“if I only dared let them know.” 

But the officer kept him sternly under his 
eye. Now the Japanese boat was passed. 
No help from them! The British river patrol 
boat was just ahead. Her glistening guns 
were run out from the portholes. 

‘They will never see?” thought Yu Wang. 

Then, crash! came the sound of a heavy shot 


They 


Paddock 


from the forward gun. 
his hold on Yu Wang. 

“‘Full spead ahead!” he signalled. 

Another shot sped across the bow of the 
launch. This time there was no mistaking its 
meaning. 

““Reverse engines!”’ went the order below. 
The launch slackened speed. In the excite- 
ment Yu Wang was forgotten. He could see 
a boat being lowered from the British ship. 
In a few minutes it was alongside. 

“Who commands here?” demanded the 
officer in charge of the British boarding crew. 

I do,” replied the Chinese officer, stepping 
forward. His English was surprisingly good. 

“His Excellency, the Governor, has taken 
the boat for a trip to Yo Chow. The launch 
will be returned when the Governor has paid 
his visit.” 

“By what authority does the Governor use 
the launch?” 


The officer tightened 


EFORE he could listen to the reply, the 
petty officer of the British sailors who had 
made search of the boat interrupted. 

‘The hold is full of Chinese soldiers, sir.’ 

“Will his Excellency be pleased to come on 
deck?” asked the officer. 

The Chinese officer saluted and went below. 
He soon reappeared. The Governor with his 
dignity sadly impaired climbed slowly from 
the cabin. 

His first glance was at the city, 
distance behind. 

“Look!” he exclaimed with a dramatic 
gesture, pointing to a cloud of dense black 
smoke that hung over the city. ‘‘My Yamen* 
is on fire. The southern troops have broken 
into the city.” 

Then he turned to the 
western gunboat. 

‘Had they found me there they would have 
shown me no mercy. I am a friend of the 
British. The owner of this launch would 
have loaned it to me had he been aboard. I 
merely took possession of it as Governor of 
the Province,” he concluded. 

Yu Wang, his eyes twinkling, stood by 
enjoying the capture. His fears were gone. 
British men were aboard his master’s ‘ship. 
They would save it, and saving it, they would 
“save his face.” 

“But whose launch is this?” 

“Me savey, belong my mlaster, 


now some 


officer from the 


” said Yu 


Wang. “‘Blitish Tlading aw: 4 
Yu Wang spoke the pidgin I English of the 
ship’s boy. Every foreigner in China is 


familiar with the quaint speech, partly Chinese, 
partly English. 

“British Trading Company!” 
officer. 

“T fear its no go, Governor. 
~*Official residence. 


exclaimed the 


British trade 


boats cannot be borrowed without permission 
from their owners. Better go back to the city 
and start again.” . 

“Him go back, Canton man he Here 
Yu Wang made a gesture drawing the back 
of his hand across his throat in a way which 
left no doubt in the mind of his listeners as to 
the fate that waited the Governor there. 

The officer was puzzled. To allow the 
launch to proceed was out of the question. 
To detain the Governor was not feasible. 
To force him to return to the city meant 
death to a good friend of the British. He 
gazed off across the river as though looking 
for a solution. He saw one. A great junk 
was tacking its way up the river. The next 
tack would bring it alongside. 

“‘Order the junk there to take on his Excel- 
lency!”’ he commanded. 

Without more warning the surprised sailors 
on the clumsy craft found themselves at the 
mercy of the Governor’s troops. His lieu- 
tenant assisted the old man to scramble from 
the launch to the cluttered deck of the junk. 
The soldiers followed and the junk turned 
about with the current. 





WHILE the Governor and his men explained 

the situation to their fellow countrymen, 
the British stood at attention watching the 
junk making its slow progress to safety. For 
the junk reached Yo Chow in time to save the 
Governor from his enemies. He is now en- 
joying high official rank in Peking. 

“Can you take this launch back to the 
city?” demanded the officer of Yu Wang. 

“Can do,”’ said he, laconically. 

““Wait! who raised that flag on the launch?” 

“Belong me,” said Yu Wang. 

The officer turned sternly to the boy. 

“Do you not know better than to raise the 
British flag wrong side up?” He gave Yu 
Wang a shake. 

One of the slow smiles that make the Chinese 
loved of all who really come to know them 
spread over his broad features. 

“Me savey. Belong light side up, Blitish 
officer no see. Belong top side down, Blitish 
officer chop chop makee see, makee talk, 
‘how come.’” 

“T see,” said the officer with a smile. 

“You know that if the flag were right side 
up, the launch would get by us. If you put 
it upside down, we would be sure to investigate. 
You are all right, you little yellow scout! 
Here’s my cap. You deserve to be an officer. 
Take your launch back to the bund.” 

And this is why travelers sometimes see a 
small Chinese boy strutting about the bund at 
Hankow wearing a cap with gold braid. And 
this is why the Jack tars who know the story 
give him a salute when they meet the Little 
Yellow Scout. 


A Locomotive’s “Booster” 


IF YOU'VE ever watched 

an engineer try ing to start 
a loaded train, you’ve noticed 
that he has, as often as not, 
considerable trouble in mak- 
ing his driving wheels take 
hold. The wheels slip round, 
the engine wheezes like a 
marathon runner, and alto 
gether you feel as though 
the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to locomotives 
ought to do something about 
it. But when the engineer 
gets his train going, he can 
make his twelve to sixty miles 
an hour as easily as you would keep upa 
jog trot. More easily, in fact, for if you 
give a locomotive enough coal and water, 
it never loses its wind. 

Back of this is the law of inertia, which, 
simply put, is that any object standing still 
tends to remain standing still, and any 
object in motion tends to keep going. 

Designers of locomotives naturally have 
to take Old Man Inertia into account, and 
this makes one of their most serious prol - 
lems. To build an engine which will start 





By Robert 


L. Duffus 


reached. So, with cars growing 
heavier and trains growing 
longer, the engine designers 
have had some figuring to do. 

Out of this figuring has come 
the Locomotive Booster, the 
invention of Mr. Howard L. 
Ingersoll, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the New York Central 
Lines. The Booster is one of 
the most interesting pieces ol 
steam machinery which has 
been developed in a long time. 

The idea of the Booster is to 
take those wheels of the loco- 





A giant locomo- 
tive and its little 
giant booster 












easily, they would have to make every wheel a 
driving wheel. To get the maximum horse- 
power, on the other hand, they have to put in 
a big boiler, which means a big firebox and a 
big ash-pan. When this happens, the engine 
becomes so long, and at least one pair of wheels 
—those under the ash-pan—have to be set so 
low that it isn’t practicable to attach driving- 
rods. So it happens that many big engines 
can actually pull more than they can start. 
They can’t exert their full power until a certain 
speed, say twelve miles an hour, has been 


motive which merely carry 
weight—the “trailers,” as engineers call 
them—and set them to work. A Booster is 
just what its name implies. Its job is to give 
the friendly push which sets a big train in 
motion. Mechanically it is a little steam- 
engine, connected with the main boiler by 
steam-pipes, operating by a valve which the 
engine-driver can control, and applying power 
to the wheels by means of a piston and crank, 
just as the big engine does. But it differs 
from the big engine in being able to work up to 
its full speed almost immediately. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


When an engine is being started there is 
more steam in the boilers than the cylinders 
can immediately turn into power. So the 
engineer, opening his little valve, sets the 
Booster to work, and the Booster, so to speak, 
humps up its back and takes its share of the 
load. As a result the train not only gets in 
motion more quickly but also more smoothly. 
This is something you will appreciate if you 
have ever been sent sprawling down a train 
aisle by a sudden start. 

When a train is in motion the Booster is 
usually not needed any more, and the engineer 
turns the steam off and lets a spring throw it 
out ofigear. But it is there when wanted—like 
a faithful friend, or money in the bank. If the 
train encounters a steep grade it can be called 
into play, and very often it will boost a train 
up a hill which without such an addition to 
the engine’s tractive power would demand two 
locomotives. 


NE division on which the Booster does 

exactly this is that of the West Shore Rail- 
way, a New York Central subsidiary, between 
Newburgh and Weehawken. Formerly it was 
necessary to cut out 29 per cent. of heavy 
trains at Newburgh. Otherwise the engines 
would stall about a mile and a half from the 
topof the Haverstraw grade. The Booster, by 
supplying power for this mile and a half, made 
it possible to carry a maximum trainload the 
whole 57 miles from Newburgh to Weehawken, 
with a single locomotive. On Gilford Hill, on 
the C. C. C. and St. Louis Railway, an engine 
with a Booster hauls 200 tons more a trip— 
the equivalent of at least five freight-cars— 
than the same engine without a_ Booster. 
When two locomotives, one with a Booster 
and one without, were raced from a standing 
start, the Booster won, after a run of five 
and a third minutes, by the handy margin of 
goo feet. 

From the point of view of the man in the 
engine cab the Booster is not only an aid in 
starting but a kind of second wind in running. 
It is something to fall back upon when the 
boiler, which is the engine’s lungs—or its 
stomach, if you want to look at it that way— 
cannot deliver to the driving wheels, which 


may be regarded as the engine’s legs, enough 
power to carry it over the top of the hill. If, 
for any reason, the speed diminishes, the 
Booster is ready to help. If you’ve ever run a 
hard race and got your second wind, you know 
how thatis. Andif you’ve ever had a hard job 
of any kind, and been tempted to give up, and 
then made up your mind you’d see it through, 
you also know how it is. The Booster is like 
that last ounce of will-power you can call into 
play in a pinch, if you really need it. 

The Booster was devised when it became 
evident that economy would make it necessary 
to build bigger engines and cars and haul 
heavier trains. After a number of preliminary 
experiments the New York Central ordered 
Boosters for twenty passenger engines and six 
big freight Mikados. Since then large numbers 
have been applied on this and other lines and 
the saving in money has probably run into 
millions of dollars. If you are lucky enough to 
be acquainted with a locomotive engineer— 
and they’re worth knowing—he may be able to 
show you a Booster. At least he can tell you 
the how and why of it, and in more detail than 
there is space to do here. 

The Booster’s slogan is: “Idle weight and 
spare steam harnessed in a practical way to do 
useful work at a critical time.” A writer in 
the Commonwealther, of St. Louis, has 
paraphrased this slogan in these words: “‘The 
Boy Scout Idea. Spare time and surplus 
energy harnessed and directed in a practical 
way to do useful work in training a boy at a 
critical time in his life.”” Don’t be frightened 
by the word “training.” The best sort of 
training and the best sort of fun are nearly the 
same thing. It is still possible, for example, to 
start railroading at the bottom and work one’s 
way up, and there’s probably not a more 
thrilling job in the world. And the men 
who rise in railroading are usually the ones who 
get the greatest thrill out of it, and to whom 
the work seems most like play. 

A good many of us, like the New York Cen- 
tral’s Mikado locomotives, can haul a heavy 
load once we get started. But all of us need 
Boosters at times, just as the biggest locomo- 
tives do, and most of uscan be Boosters at times. 
That’s where the Boy Scouts come in 








- Did You Know That-- 


a 











The speed of a steamship’s propeller in- 
creases when it encounters water in the vicinity 
of an iceberg? 

Paper bootlaces are made in Germany? 

The moon moves 3,350 feet per second? 

Women seldom suffer from color-blindness? 

Female spiders are much bigger than the 
males? 

Hair grows faster in summer than in winter? 

Nearly a mile of wire is used in an ordinary 
plano? 

2 square foot of honeycomb contains 9,000 
cells? 


An orange tree will bear fruit until it is 150 
years old? 


Every adult should drink three pints of water | 


per day? 

There are 11,000 rooms in the Vatican, the 
Pope’s palace? 

Potatoes are used extensively in the manu- 
facture of buttons? 

The habit of eating and drinking hot things 
is largely responsible for our bad teeth? 

If a man had the leaping powers of a flea, 
in proportion to his size, he could jump 76 
miles? 








Og and the Fish People | 


(Concluded from page 21) | 











these sticks lying outside the doorway of each 
burrow and he concluded that these were the 
fish sticks that Dab had told him of with which 
they hooked the huge sluggish mud-fish out 
of the lake. 

But he could not observe much more before 
the guards brought him to the doorway of the 
big burrow toward which they were walking. 
A powerful hunter with stone hammer stood 
in the entrance, but he stepped aside when the 
guards, shoving Og and Ru and Dab ahead of 
them, entered. 

Ina corner where the light from the doorway 
fell upon him, Og saw a big man, with puffy, 
flabby cheeks, and huge paunch, lying on a 
pile of skins. Og could see at a glance that the 
man was very sick and weak. He could 
scarcely raise his htad when they entered. 

“We have brought them, oh Da,” said one 
of the guards. 

“Good. Give them to the Thunder Bird. 
They will satisfy him. ‘Then will I become 
strong again,” said the old chief. 

A cry of terror escaped Dab as he heard 
Da speak. He had been miraculously saved 
from that death once. Now he must face it 
again. Og and Ru grew weak too, but after a 
moment Og spoke. 

“If the Thunder Bird has made you sick, 
oh Da, then why not kill the Thunder Bird?” 


Da looked at him from blood-shot eyes for 
@ moment. 


1925 





“Fish-belly fool, who can kill the Thunder 
Bird?” 


“We have killed the cave leopard, and the 
great cave bear. We can kill the Thunder 
Bird too,” said Og. ‘You see for yourself we 
cheated him of Dab.” 

“Yes, you cheated him of Dab and he is still 
angry, and I am still sick. But how would you 
kill him? If he were dead the Fish people 
would be rid of a great curse. Always my 
people are working to catch fish to feed his 
belly. If he were dead we would all have more 
to eat.” 

Og had noticed their shields, and leopard- 
skin packs and their bows and arrows and 
stone hammers lying in a corner of Da’s 
burrow where their captors had put them when 
they brought them to the chief. 

“Give us back our weapons before you put 
us on the altar for the Thunder Bird. That 
is all we ask,” said Og. 

“Good, it shall be,” said Da. 

Eagerly Og and Ru lashed on their shields 
and seized their stone hammers and their 
bows and arrows. A moment they paused to 
fit the hammers in their belts and to lash their 
shields upon their arms. 

Then silently the guards marched them out 
into the open again and turned them toward 
the mound upon which they fed the Thunder 
Bird. But before they started up the slope 


Og turned and seized the wolf-cub, who had | 
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BOYS’ LIFE ANNOUNCES 
The Return of Pee Wee Harris 


“PEE WEE’S PATROL” 


Yes, sir! Pee Wee is soon to be with us 
again. The same clever, quick-witted, like- 
able scout of Roy Blakeley’s Funny-Bone 
Hike, Roy Blakeley’s Camp on Wheels, and 
The Bee Line Hike. 


Now Pee Wee, on his own hook, organizes 
the Chipmunk Patrol, makes a big hit as 
manager of the Liventi Bros. Marimba play- 
ers and greatest of all,—Pee Wee becomes 
the boy Mayor for a day—thanks to Roy 
Blakeley, his Campaign Manager. 


THE MAMERTINE TREASURE 


Do you like stories of the brave days of 
Ancient Carthage and Rome—the days of 
war galleys, walled camps, and catapults? 
Then be sure to be on deck for the start of 
this sparkling, manly, new serial by Captain 
G. P. Elliott. 


AND THIS IS JUST A HINT 
BOYS’ LIFE in the months just ahead will 
continue to earn its reputation as the most 
rapidly growing boys’ magazine in the world. 


DON’T MISS A COPY. 


BOYS’ LIFE—For All Boys 


Published by the Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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been following at their heels, and holding him 
by the loose skin of his back tied a goat skin 
Instinctively the wolf- 


thong about his neck. 


Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle (Prize Puzzle) 
This puzzle, by Harold F. Bennett, is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 





cub knew that something was about to happen 1 2 
to him and he slunk along with tail between 


his legs. whimpering in a frightened manner. 


3 a a 





Up the slope toward the top of the mound [1] 12 


the three boys and the dog trudged, the guards 
Og could see that the 
entire village was watching them from below. 16 17 
Men and women looked from the doorway of 
every burrow, and somehow Og and Ru ex- 
perienced a strange sensation of elation at this. 
hero, 


close behind them. 


Each felt himself more the 
sacrifice. 


To the top of the mound the guards accom- 
these big 

stone 
scanned the sky with fearful eye while they 
were up there, and they appeared glad indeed 


even 


panied them. But 
huge 


hunters armed with 





than the 
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strong 








hammers 





to hurry down the slope once they had seen 37 


the three boys and the dog safely on top. 
At the foot of the mound they took their stand 
with other guards completely surrounding the 
place, so that there was no way of escape for 


Og and Ru and Dab. 
On top Og looked around. 
place. 


It was a filthy 
All about were strewn the dead and 
partly eaten bodies of big fish, with here and A 
there parts of animals, all brought to appease 
the appetite of the Thunder Bird. 


They were 
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51 $2 





rotting in the sun and giving out a dreadful $7 


stench. Og could see at a glance that the great 
bird was not the only visitor to this altar of 
Tracks of a great saber tooth tiger, [€0 6) 
and claw marks of a cave bear were evident too. 
Suddenly Og heard shouts from the village 
below, and Dab with a frightened cry grasped 66 
upward. 
above them in the cloudless blue sky Og could 
make out the form of the great bird wheeling 69 
It had seen them come 
up on top of the mound and it had learned F7@ 
through the years that whatever was put there 
It was getting ready to 


sacrifice. 


Og’s arm and_ pointed 


slowly about in the air. 


was meant for it. 
drop out of the sky and bear one 
of them away to its craggy aery. 

Og began to talk very fast 
then explaining to Ru and Dab 
a plan that had been taking 
shape in his mind. To Dab he 
passed his stone hammer while 
Ru strung an arrow in his bow. 
Then, working swiftly, Og 
dragged ‘the rebellious wolf cub 
to the center of the mound and 
by the thong about its neck 
fastened it to an arrow that he 
stuck deep into the ground. As 
much as he disliked to do it Og 
had decided that the wolf-cub 
must be the bait for the big 
bird. Og backed away then 
and fitted an arrow to his bow 
too. He took a station on the 
opposite side of the mound from 
Ru, and looking upward 
watched the maneuvers of the 
big bird. 

Evidently the presence of 
three on the top of the mound 
disturbed the Thunder Bird, 
for it wheeled and hung on its 
great gliding wings for a long 
time as if it suspected a trap, 
and was afraid to descend. 
Then suddenly it seemed to 
make up its mind to claim what 
belonged to it, for with a scream 
that came down shrill and clear 
to the three boys and made 
their blood go cold, it suddenly 
launched itself, plummet like, 
in a swift plunge. 

Og cried a warning to Ru to 
stand steady then, and both 
with bows upraised and drawn, 
and all their muscles tensed and 
ready watched the swift descent 
of the bird. Down it swept, 
wings partly folded against its 
body, its great head with its 
yellow-hooked beak out- 
stretched, and its terrible talons 
drawn back readyto strike and 
seize its prey. 

Og could hear the whistling 
of its body through the air grow 
steadily louder. He could see 
its great yellow eyes glaring 
fiercely. He could see a crest- 
like formation of feathers on 
its head upraised in anger, and 
for a moment he was swept 
with fear; fear that if they 
failed one of their number, 
perhaps all of them, would be 
killed or maimed by this 
terrible enemy from the 
sky. Never had time seemed 
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Across 

1. Device for lowering 
temperature. 

6. A celestial body. 

2. Away. 

}. Coarse part of ground 
grain. 

16. To exist. 

18. Beside 

19. Accomplished. 

21. King of Bashan. 

22. A conjunction. 

3. To devour. 

A number. 


} 
ale. 


I 
I 





. Humorous. 

9. A lyric poem. 
30. To concur. 
32. Exists. 

33. Either. 

34. Perform. 

36. A preposition. 


40. Cognomen. 
43. Facilitated. 
44. Famous initials. 
48. A pronoun. 
49. Surface. 
. A wooden pin. 
4. Cried. 
7. And so forth. 
8. A masculine name. 
60. Part of a table. 
62. Giving aid. 
64. Common article. 
66. Epoch. 
67. Consume. 
68. To decay. 
69. Aches and pains. 
73. Several. 
74. Requiring. 

5. Released on 


honor. 


word of 


Down 


3- Sphere. 4I. 
. Faithful 


3 

1 od of time. 
5. Printer’s measure. 42. 

Na 


For example. 
Egyptian sun-god. 


To fondle. 


7. Pound. 45. 
8. Perfume. 40. 
9. A pony. 47. Through. 
10. Half an em. 48. Mountain. 
11. Dutiful. 50. To feast. 
13. Humane. 5 
15. Kind. 52 
17. Auditory organs. 53- 
19. Entrance. 54. Savage. 
20. Act. 55 
22. Prefix meaning oily. 
24. Toward. 


a district. 
56. Pure. 





more 61. A large lake. 

28. To permit. 63. Cooking utensil. 
31. A jewel. 65. The best place. 
33. Spoken. zo. A State. 

35. Units. 71. Inside. 

37. A State. 72. A parent. 

38. In that case. 73. Thus. 





so long. 


left wing. 


breast 


tense 


Letters denoting a peri- 


. To guard by traversing 


26. Suffix meaning 59. Entertained lavishly. 














37. Agitate. 2. A preposition. 39. Observe. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Never had he waited so tensed, and 
alert for an enemy to strike. 
nearer drew the menacing black bird. 
a good bow-shot above them, plunging down- 
ward with the speed of an arrow, its great 
blanket-like wings suddenly spread like black 
clouds on either side. 
scaley yellow legs with their terrible armament 
of talons shot outward and downward, and 
with a scream that all put made Og’s heart 
stop beating it plunged straight for the wolf. 
cub, cowering in the center of the mound. 

6 An instant it seemed to hang in the air ten 
feet above the animal, and in that instant Og 
yelled to Ru and loosed his arrow. 
sharp strum of their bow Strings and the thump 
of the arrows striking home, and Og saw with 
vn a feeling of elation his shaft bury itself deep 
into the body of the great bird just under its 
He could hear Ru’s shaft strike, 
and he saw it protruding from its great black 
feathers caught in the 
of the great fanning wings whirled aloft and 
scattered in the wind. 

With a wild scream of rage and pain the 
Thunder Bird seemed to leap upward in the 
air, its great wings fanning in powerful strokes, 
Half a bow-shot it rose beating the air fran- 
5 tically and glaring at Og with its terrible eyes, 
Swiftly Og fixed another arrow in his bow, 
but before he could draw it to the head, the 
58 great bird suddenly collapsed in the air and 
fell to the ground with a jarring thump. 
great flails the huge wings beat the ground, 
Feathers flew in all directions. 
yelping in fright was bowled over and over by 
the turmoil, and Dab, who leaped to deliver 
S a blow with Og’s stone hammer was knocked 
half-way down the slope of the mound by 
one of the beating wings. ; 

For a moment Og and Ru stood silent and 
watching 
Then Og gave voice to a cry of tri- 
umph that was 
in the village below where the Fish people 


Nearer and 
Within 


At the same instant its 


Came the 


draft 


Like 


The wolf-cub 


the struggles of the dying 
echoed by scores of voices 


came running out of their bur- 
rows like a colony of huge ants. 

Up the mound they came, 
Da’s hunters in the lead, and 
seizing the wings of the great 
bird they dragged it down to 
the village and to the entrance 
of the burrow in which the sick 
chief lived. Dahad been moved 
to the doorway of his hole in 
the clay bank to watch the 
encounter and when Og’ and 
Ru and Dab came up to him 
surrounded by the throng of 
Fish people bearing the dead 
Thunder Bird, a look of happi- 
ness spread across his face. 

“You have taken a great 
weight from me and my people. 
You are brave hunters. Do 
you come from the Hairy peo- 
le?” ¢ 

Og nodded. 

There was a far-off look in 
the eyes of the Da. 

‘Once we were Hairy people. 
Da, my father, brought us to 
thelake. We became Fish peo- 
ple. All went well until this 
Thunder Bird came to the lake 
country to carry off our children 
and bring evil upon us. Now 
that it is dead, all will go well 


once more. I will become 
strong too. You are brave 
hunters. Will you stay with 


the Fish people?” 

Og shook his head. 

“We look for a new home 
for the Hairy people. We must 
goon.” 

“Show us then this mighty 
weapon that killed the Thun- 
der Bird. Show it to my hunt- 
ers. Teach them to use it,” 
said Da, looking curiously at 
Og’s bow. 

Og and Ru did more than 
that. They stayed in the vil- 
lage of the Fish people half a 
moon and showed the hunters 
how to make bows and arrows 
and how to make fire. In re- 
turn they learned how to catch 
the mud-fish with a fish-stick, 
and when they continued on 
their travefS Da’s people gave 
them one of their rafts of logs 
on which to journey down the 
lake. And Dab, because he 
had become very fond of the 
two Hairy boys and because he 
had not parents or relatives 
among the Fish people, went 
with them. 
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Bolts from the Blue 


UT into a thunderstorm went Ben- 
jamin Franklin with his son William, 
equipped with a kite and a key and a 
jar, and snatched a bolt of lightning 
(Cy ei) from the skies, imprisoned it in the 
QZ 7 SEHD jar and graphically demonstrated to 
the world of science his theory, that the lightning 
of the heavens was the same as artificially produced 
electricity. 






aye yy 
(5) ey 
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From then on, due to the trail he blazed, gigantic 
strides have been made in electricity, and today it is 
the greatest servant of mankind. 


Franklin lives in history for many marvelous achieve- 
ments. It was he who was originally called the Father 
of his Country. Most of all, however, he is remembered 
for his philosophy of Life which means Sanity, Economy 
and Thrift. 


No doubt he would rejoice if he were alive today in the 
Sanity, the Comfort, the Economy, the Adaptability, 
the Serviceability, the Long Wearing Qualities, the very 
Character of the Official Uniform of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


Modeled to equip Scouts who 2im 
through their Merit Badge Program to 
follow practically all the paths that 
the great Franklin trod in his route to 
eternal fame, (for he was our greatest 
advocate of health to be gained in the 
out-of-doors), it has been satisfactorily 
worn by millions of Boy Scouts as 
the only Official Uniform—the 
approved regulation Khaki Uniform 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Their quality has made them de- 
manded in great quantity. Quantity 
production enables us to sell them at 
a price well below that of other 
Khaki garments approaching them in 
those features which make for wear 
and appearance. 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 





Benjamin Franklin 
Man of Good Turns 


Printer, Editor, Publisher, Author, Phi- 
losopher, Scientist, Diplomat, Philan- 
thropist. 
Inventor of: 
The First Wood-Burning Stove 
The First Smoke Consuming Furnace 
The First Double Spectacles, for near 
and far sight 
The First Mangle for ironing clothes 
The Harmonica 
The Lightning Rod 


The man who gave us the first theory of 
electricity, resulting in the discovery of 
the electron, which makes long distance 
telephoning and radio broadcasting pos- 
sible. Discoverer of heat in the Gulf 
Stream and first’ man to have it 
charted. 

Only patriot to sign the four founda- 
tional documents of our Government: 


The Declaration of Independence 
The Treaty of Alliance with France 
The Treaty of Peace with Eng and 
The Constitution of the United Siates 


Founder of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Founder of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, etc., etc. 

Our greatest Foreign Minister and 
Diplomat, etc., etc. 


Benjamin Franklin—an old time scout, trail- 
blazer, woodsman, athlete, the greatest all- 
around American this country has yet produced. 


No garment is official for 
the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal. 































































Annapolis, Md, 


"To Future Boxing Champions" 


Boxing is a sport that requires 
perfect condition twelve months 
of the year, 


A boxer must have strength and 
wind to land telling blows, hooks 
and uppercuts throughout every 
round of a bout, so take care of 
your health, Exercise regular- 
ly, eat the right food and look 
after your teeth - if you hope 
to win in the ring = or in your 
life work, 


Sincerely yours, 
ofhehe HICCP— 


Olympic Boxing Coach, 
1920 - 1924, 








COLGATE’S 
A Good Paste in the Mouth! 


Amateur boxers from America ‘‘cleaned up”’ at the 
1924 Olympic Games in Paris. And ‘‘Spike’’ Webb 
was their coach. He trained the men. He taught 
them how to punch. 


‘‘Spike’’ knows how to keep in good condition. 
Read at the left what he writes about teeth. 


Brush your teeth regularly—after each meal and 
before you go to bed. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is the safe dentifrice to use. It deals a 
knockout to causes of tooth decay—removes them. 
It cleans teeth the right way—and sells at the right 
price—25c for the large tube. 


COLGATE & CO., 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Established 1806 











